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PREPACE. 


HE greater number of these notes appeared in 1881 as - 

Pars Tertia of the Otium Norvicense. They are here 
reprinted, with additions which may be classified under two 
heads : first, notes which Dr Field at his death left in the 
final stages of their preparation for publication, and, secondly, 
supplementary illustrations from classical sources which he 
had jotted down in the margin of his own copy of the Otium. 
Additions of the first class will be found in their due order 
marked by asterisks, while those of the second class are 
placed as footnotes and enclosed in square brackets. 

For aid in the selection of these additions, and in the 
verification of references, I owe many thanks to the Reverend 
J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., late Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity in this University, now Canon of Westminster; to 
W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College ; 
and to the Reverend C. A. Phillips, M.A., of King’s College ; 
but I am, of course, myself responsible for all errors which 
may be found in the reproduction of the notes or the verifica- 
tion of the references. 

I ought also to acknowledge gratefully the kindness of 


the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, which has made it 
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possible to reprint the interesting autobiography prefixed by 
Dr Field to his edition of the Hexapla of Origen. Lastly, 
the skill and patience of the readers and workmen of the 
Pitt Press deserve thankful recognition from one who is a 
slow novice in the work of seeing a book such as this 
through the press. 

A. M. KNIGHT. 


GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
May, 1899. 


THE following autobiography is reprinted from Dr Field’s 
edition of the Hexapla of Origen. 


QUOD Germanis literatis moris est, ut ad summos in philosophia 
honores rite capessendos vitae et studiorum rationes reddant, id 
mihi semper visum est senescenti quam adolescenti aetati, et absoluto 
quam vixdum inchoato curriculo, magis consentaneum esse. Cum 
igitur, Deo favente, ad finem ultimi mei laboris literarii tanquam ex 
longa navigatione in portum pervenerim, peto indulgentiam tuam, 
L. B., dum quid in vita ultra communem terminum producta pere- 
gerim, et quibus studiorum inceptorumque meorum auctoribus et 
fautoribus, breviter expono. 


Natus sum Londini anno MDCCCI mensis Julii die XX in vico 
cul nomen a Nova Porta, in quo pater meus HENrRiIcus FIELD, et 
ante eum pater ejus, et post eum frater meus natu maximus per 
longam annorum seriem medicam artem exercuerunt. Avus meus 
JOANNES FIELD uxorem duxit ANNAM filiam THOMAE CROMWELL, 
negotiatoris Londinensis, viri humili conditione, sed stirpe illustri, 
quippe qui patrem habuerit HENRIcUM CROMWELL, Majorem (qui 
dicitur) in exercitu Reginae Annae; avum autem HeENRICUM 
CROMWELL, Hiberniae Dominum deputatum, filium natu minorem 
OLIVERII CROMWELL, Reipublicae Angliae, Scotiae et Hiber- 
niae Protectoris. Sed stemmatum satis. Redeo ad patrem meum, 
virum strenuissimum, integerrimum, plissimum, cujus memoriam 
nunguam eo quo par est amore et veneratione prosequi potero. 
Is, dum sextum annum agebam, cooptatus est in medicum Orphano- 
trophei Christi a Rege Edvardo VI fundati, quo eventu patuit 
mihi aditus gratuitus ad scholas dicti Orphanotrophei grammaticas, 
primum sub disciplina viri optimi et amabilissimi, LANCELOTTI 
Pepys STEPHENS, A.M., scholae inferioris magistri; donec, aetate 
paulo provectior, transii in scholam superiorem ab ARTHURO 
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GuLIELMo TROLLOPE, S.T.P., tunc temporis gubernatam, quo 
praeceptore, nulli coaetaneorum suorum secundo, a pueritia usque 
ad annum aetatis duodevigesimum literis Latinis, Graecis, Hebraeis 
sedulo imbutus sum. E schola egressum anno MDCCCXIX excepit 
me Collegium SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses, cujus post sex 
menses Discipulus factus sum. Tutores habui in disciplinis mathe- 
maticis JoANNEM Brown, A.M., et GULIELMUM WHEWELIL, A.M. ; 
in eruditione autem classica (quae dicitur) JacopumM HENRICUM 
Monk, S.T.B., Graecarum literarum Professorem Regium; quorum 
praelectiones diligenter attendens, privato tutore facile carere potul. 
Elapso triennio (cujus disciplinae quotidianae jucundissimam me- 
moriam recolo) anni MDCCCXXIII mense Januario in gradum 
Baccalaurei Artium admissus sum, quo tempore in tripode (quem 
vocant) mathematico primae classis decimum locum obtinui. Ejus- 
dem anni mense Martio numisma aureum a Cancellario Universitatis 
pro profectu in studiis classicis quotannis propositum reportavi. 
Vix bimestri spatio elapso, tertium in arenam ‘descendi, et exhibitione 
a Roberto Tyrwhitt, A.M., ad eruditionem Hebraeam promovendam 
instituta dignatus sum. Proximo anno, Octobris die primo, culmine 
votorum meorum potitus sum, in Sociorum celeberrimi Collegii 
ordinem post examinationem habitam cooptatus. Collegas honoris 
habui tres: THomMamM BaBincTon Macautay, Poetam, Oratorem, 
Historicum ; HENRICUM MALDEN, in Collegio Universitatis Londini 
Graecarum literarum Professorem; et GEoRcIuUM BIDDELL ArrRy, 
Astronomum Regium. Anno MDCCCXXVIII a Joanne Kayeg, 
S.T.P., Episcopo Lincolniensi, sacris ordinibus obligatus sum. Ex 
eo tempore S. Scripturae et Patrum Ecclesiae studio me addixi, 
nullo tamen publice edito fructu, donec anno MDCCCXXXIX 
S. Joannis Chrysostomi Homilias in Matthaeum ad fidem codicum 
MSS. et versionum emendatas et annotationibus illustratas non 
modico sudore ac sumptu evulgavi. Non multo post almae matri 
meae valedixi, et curam pastoralem Saxhamiae Magnae in agro 
Suffolciensi per tres annos administravi. Anno MDCCCXLII 
beneficium ecclesiasticum Reephamiae cum Kerdistone in agro 
Norfolciensi, cujus collatio ad Collegium SS. Trinitatis pertinet, jure 
successionis mihi obtigit. In hoc viculo amoenissimo annos unum 
et viginti non inutiliter consumpsi, partim in cura animarum non ita 
multarum mihi commissarum, partim in studiis eis sectandis, quae 
gloriam Dei illustrare, et Ecclesiae ejus adjumento esse possent. 
Ne longior fiam, per id tempus Chrysostomi, deliciarum mearum, 
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Homiliarum in Divi Pauli Epistolas novam recensionem, septem 
voluminibus inclusam, in gratiam Bibliothecae Patrum Ecclesiae a 
presbyteris quibusdam Oxoniensibus, inceptae edidi.  Praeterea, 
rogatu veneravilis Societatis de Promovenda Doctrina Christiana, 
Veteris Testamenti juxta ILXX interpretes recensionem Grabianam 
denuo recognovi ; cujus operis, quamvis ad aliorum modulum et prae- 
scriptum conformati, merita qualiacunque candide agnovit Tischen- 
dorfius in Prolegomenis ad V. T. juxta LXX interpretes, Lipsiae, 
1869, quartum editis. Vixdum hoc pensum finieram, cum in mentem 
mihi venit cogitatio operis, quod ad priora illa quasi cumulus 
accederet, hoc est, ORIGENIS HEXAPLORUM novae et quae nostri 
saeculi votis satisfaceret editionis ; quod tamen ut ad felicem exitum 
perducerem, quantulum mihi restaret tam vitae quam vigoris in hunc 
unum laborem impendendum esse sensi. Resignato igitur beneficio 
meo, e€ cujus amplis reditibus jam omnibus bonis affluebam, anno 
MDCCCLXIII Norvicum me contuli, unde anno sequenti, pro- 
lusionis gratia, OTI1uM meum NorVICENSE, sive TZentamen de 
Religuiis Aquilae, Symmachi et Theodotionis e lingua Syriaca in 
Graecam convertendis, emisi. In animo habebam librum per sub- 
scriptiones (quas vocant) publicare, sed in hac bonarum literarum 
despicientia res tam male mihi successit, ut spem omnem operis 
edendi abjecissem, nisi peropportune Delegati Preli Oxoniensis 
Academici, interveniente RoBERTo Scott, S.T.P., Collegii Balliolensis 
Magistro, omnem novae editionis impensam in se suscepissent ; 
quibus pro sua in me, exterae Academiae alumnum, benevolentia 
gratias quam maximas ago. 


Quod superest quam brevissime potero conficiam. Fidem catho- 
licam, ab Ecclesia Anglicana reformata expositam, firmiter teneo. 
Errores ac novitates, qui in tot annorum decursu alter alteri super- 
venerint, sive Evangelicalium (qui nominantur), sive Rationalistarum, 
sive (quod novissimum ulcus est) Ritualistarum et Papizantium, 
praeveniente Dei gratia feliciter evasi. Jus fasque tum in privatis 
tum in publicis rebus impense amavi; injurias et aggressiones, sive 
regum delirantium, sive plebeculae tyrannidem affectantis, immiti- 
gabili odio ac detestatione prosecutus sum. Vitam umbratilem et 
otiosam semper sectatus sum, non ut desidiae indulgerem, sed ut lis 
negotiis, in quibus me aliquid proficere posse senserim, vacarem. 
Per quadraginta fere annos in bonis literis excolendis, praecipue eis 
quae ad Verbi Divini illustrationem pertinent, sine patrocinio, sine 
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emolumento, sine honore desudavi. Nunc senio confectus, et rude 
donatus, nihil antiquius habeo quam ut juniores competentioresque 
in eodem campo decurrentes, dum vivo et valeo, consiliis, adhor- 
tationibus, facultatibus adjuvem. 


Scribebam Norvici die XVI Septembris, A.D. MDCCCLXXIV 





To this autobiography a few extracts may be added from a 
notice of Dr Field which was written by an intimate friend for the 
Cambridge Review of May 6, 1885’. 


“Tn 1870 he was invited to become a member of the Old 
Testament Revision Company, and although his deafness precluded 
him from taking part in the discussions, and he was never present 
at any of the meetings of the Company, he regularly contributed the 
most valuable suggestions, which like everything that he did were 
marked by a ripe and sober judgment. It was one of the few 
regrets which could have shadowed a life of such blameless simplicity 
that he did not see the completion of a work in which he was so 
profoundly interested. In a letter written on the 2nd of April 
(1885), in serene expectation of his approaching end, he said, 
‘Although I should have been glad to see this part offspring of my 
brain completed and given to the public (as I have most provi- 
dentially been spared to see other important ‘‘opera” of mine 
brought to their desired consummation), yet I am aware that this is 
a matter mostly beyond all human calculation, and that I have no 
right to expect that uniform success should be dealt out to me by a 
higher power.’ 

“In 1881, after the appearance of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, and to some extent in consequence of it, he printed 
and circulated privately a third part of the Otum Norvicense, 
containing ‘Notes on Select Passages of the Greek Testament, 
chiefly with reference to recent English Versions.’... This was written 
when he had already entered upon his eighty-first year. 


For permission to use this notice my thanks are due to the Editor of the 
Cambridge Review. 
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The reading which he had undertaken in view of this work (see 
note on p. xvii.) “is one proof among many that the vita umbratilis 
et otiosa which he desired was not idly spent. 

“Although he sought no honours for himself, his great merits 
were recognised by the University, and in 1875 the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him. In the same year he 
was elected to an honorary fellowship in his own College. 

“ At the ripe age of 83 he died on the 19th of April [1885], 
at his residence, 2, Carlton Terrace, Norwich. 

“Tt is fitting that these short and simple annals of the life of a 
scholar of the antique type should be placed on record, that others 
may be encouraged by the example it affords of single-minded 
devotion to a lofty object.” 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE THIRD 
PART OF THE O7IUM NORVICENSE. 


HE following pages, from the desultory and fragmentary 

character of their contents, have no claim to be con- 
sidered as anything more than the Author’s contribution to 
the common stock of materials for the right understanding 
of that part of the Word of God to which they relate. 
“O gcyev, éroincev. The study of the original text has 
lately received a notable impulse from the publication of the 
Revised New Testament, as well as from the intelligent 
interest taken therein by all classes of the Anglo-Christian 
body, and the criticism which it has received at the hands of 
a number of more or less competent judges. In the three 
or four months which have elapsed since the memorable 
17 May 1881, much has-been written in approval or depre- 
ciation of the general style of the Revised version, and its 
treatment of particular passages; and it cannot yet be 
affirmed that a sound public opinion has been pronounced 
for or against its adaptation to the purposes of private 
study; still less its adoption as a substitute for the vener- 
able translation now “appointed to be read in Churches.” 
Speaking for himself, as an original member of the O. T. 
Revision Company, the present Writer would say that 
nothing short of this latter consummation, as the ultimate, 
however distant, end of his labours, entered into his view, in 
agreeing to bear his humble part in the prosecution of so 
arduous an undertaking. A new version of the Bible for 
the use of students who could follow the original tongues, 
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might safely be left to the ordinary purveyors of sacred 
literature, and to private speculation. The solemn accept- 
ance of the completed work by the’ English-speaking portion 
of the Church of Christ, its authorized introduction into 
the reading-desk and pulpit, its ascendancy in our schools, 
families, and closets, is the sole worthy aim, the dignuus 
vindice nodus, which should gather so large an assembly of 
scholars and divines, for ten or fifteen years at stated 
intervals, round the table of the Jerusalem Chamber, to 
compare together the results of so many hours of laborious 
investigation, conducted in their respective studies at home. 
Whether the departure from precedent in the issue of a 
portion of the Revised version as soon as completed, without 
waiting till the HOLY BIBLE in its integrity, “the Law, the 
Prophets and the Psalms,” together with their counterparts 
in the teachings of Christ and his Apostles, could be pre- 
sented to a Church built upon the foundation of both, was 
a judicious step, may admit of a doubt. One consequence 
of it, which might have been anticipated, has taken place; 
namely, that it has drawn down upon the devoted heads of 
the first adventurers a hail of criticism, some part of which 
might have been diverted to that other band of heroes which 
has yet to stand on its defence. When the time comes for 
the O. T. Company to bespeak a share of the public atten- 
tion, it is to be feared that its utterances will fall somewhat 
flat upon the exhausted energies of reviewers and corre- 
spondents. On the other hand it may be taken as an 
undoubted gain, that by this mode of publication an experi- 
ment has been made, the results of which may furnish useful 
suggestions for the future conduct of the undertaking. The 
pulse of the patient has been felt; and the doctors will do 
well to make a note of it. From the nature of the reception 
accorded to the Revised N. T. two important facts may be 
considered as placed beyond all reasonable doubt: jirs¢, that 
public opinion has declared itself unmistakably in favour of 
REVISION ; a question on which, before the inception of the 
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work, learned men, including, perhaps, some of the Revisers 
themselves, were not agreed; and secondly, that the same 
public opinion which sanctions the undertaking, and does not 
question the competence of those who have been entrusted 
with it, reserves to itself the right of the freest discussion of 
the manner in which it has been executed. This right it has 
not scrupled to exercise on that portion of the work which 
has been submitted to it; and the result is, underlying a 
strong feeling of appreciation of the sterling merits of the 
Revision, equally strong marks of dissatisfaction with certain 
unlooked-for, and (it might be thought) uncalled-for innova- 
tions, both in the general principles of translation adopted 
by the Revisers, and in their handling of particular (so to 
speak) crucial passages. The latter class of objections cannot 
here be discussed; as to the former, it is alleged that in 
construing the leading “Rule” prescribed to them by the 
Committee of Convocation—“ To introduce as few alterations 
‘as possible into the text of the A.V. consistently with 
FAITHFULNESS ’—the Revisers have understood by this word, 
not (as was evidently intended) faithfulness to the sense and 
spirit of the original, but to its grammatical and etymological 
proprieties; the effect of which has been, not only to intro- 
duce needless and finical changes!, which jar upon the ear, 
but also to throw over the general style an air of pedantry 
and punctiliousness, which cannot but be distasteful to the 
reader who has been “nourished up” in the plain, homely, 
and idiomatic English of the men of 1611.—Non nostrum est 
tantos componere lites; but that they will be composed, and 
that the final result will be, in conjunction with the revised 
Hebrew Scriptures, a work worthy to take its place as the 
English Bible of the future, we have no doubt. That the 
N. T, Company are not inaccessible to suggestions from 
without, the Author is personally able to avouch, having 


1 As an instance, take the exclusion single verbal alteration has met with 
of ‘*the ztermost farthing” in favour such general reprobation. 
of ‘‘the /as¢ farthing,” than which no 
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had occasion to bring under their notice two papers, on 
“Conversion” (Matt. xiii. 15) and on “The first recorded 
utterance of Jesus Christ” (Luke' ii. 49), which materially 
influenced the final revision of those two passages. A third 
paper, on Acts xx. 24, in defence of the Tertus receptus 
against the mutilation (as he conceives) proposed to be 
inflicted upon it, was not so fortunate’. 

And this leads him to say a word upon the subject of the 
reformed Greek text adopted by the Revisers in deference to 
what are generally conceded to be the oldest MSS. extant, 
which were not accessible to the Translators of 1611. That 
these “ancient authorities” are deserving of the greatest 
respect, cannot and need not be denied. Still, as all MSS. 
are liable to be affected by the errors, and, occasionally, the 
caprices of their transcribers, the interests of truth require 
that even the oldest and best of them should be continually 
checked by a reference to the other great branch of the 
critical art, the zzternal evidence of the good sense and pro- 
priety of the passage itself. This is a far more delicate 
criterion than the former, and requires a longer apprentice- 
ship to attain to eminence in the application of it; for which 
very reason, perhaps, it has not received its due share of 
attention. With every respect for great names and well- 
earned reputations, we cannot ignore the fact, that our 
foremost biblical critics are zot the men whom, from their 
distinguished attainments in philological studies, or their 
successful exercise of the critical faculty on works of less 
transcendent difficulty and importance, we should, a przorz, 
have thought most fitted for the task. Such qualifications 
can only be developed by early training, and a life-long 
study of the grand monuments of ancient learning, which 
(we devoutly believe) have been providentially preserved to 
us for this, among other reasons, that by the light reflected 
from the pages of the poets, historians, and philosophers of a 


1 Of these three papers the second and third are printed at the end of the 
will be found in its due order, the first notes, ED. 
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bygone race and religion, we might be better able to interpret 
the records of our own imperishable faith. In making these 
remarks, it is not by any means the wish of the Writer, that 
documentary proofs should have one grain less than their 
due weight in the constitution of the sacred text; but only 
that considerations of internal evidence should have FAIR 
PLAY; and whenever the preponderance of the former in- 
clines to what is absurd in sense or impossible in construction, 
that zen the latter should be allowed to turn the scale. The 
former may not inaptly be compared to the direct proofs of 
guilt in criminal jurisprudence; while the latter partake more 
of the nature of what is called cevcumstantial evidence. The 
analogy holds good also in regard to the cogency of either 
description of proof, lawyers invariably insisting, in favour of 
the latter, on the point of its being comparatively exempt 
from the danger of error or falsification, to which the testi- 
mony of alleged eye-witnesses must always be subject. 
The foregoing remarks may suffice as an apology for the 
greater part of the present work, which is taken up with a 
comparison of the venerable A. V. with its more modern 
competitors. For the remainder, which is of a more miscel- 
laneous character, the Author’s excuse must be that the 
study of the Greek language and literature, especially in 
connexion with the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, has been not so much the 
pursuit as the passion of a life protracted far beyond the 
ordinary limits. In particular, in the illustration of the 
phraseology of the writers of the Greek Testament from 
classical sources he has found a never-failing fund of delightful 
occupation, a small portion of the fruits of which, in the hope 
of meeting with a few readers like-minded with himself, he 
has included in the following pages. This was a favourite 
exercise of the biblical scholars of the eighteenth century, 
but has lately fallen into unmerited neglect. Indeed, after 
the researches of L. Bos (1700), Hombergk (1712), Heupelius 
(1716), Elsner (1720), Alberti (1725), Ottius (from Josephus, 
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1741), Raphelius (from Xenophon, Polybius, Arrian, and 
Herodotus, 1747), Ger. Horreus (1749), Palairet (1752), 
Kypke (1755), Munthe (from Diodorus Siculus, 1755), Krebs 
(from Josephus, 1755), Koehler (1765), Loesner (from Philo 
Judaeus, 1777); and especially after the immense collec- 
tion (partly borrowed, but to a great extent original) of 
J. J. WETSTEIN (1751), it might be thought that little 
remained to be gleaned in regard to a comparison of the 
style of the writers of the Greek Testament with that of 
classical authors. Still a spzczlegium there is, as will appear 
from a cursory glance at the following pages; in which most 
of the quotations from the Greek classics (unless expressly — 
assigned to Wetstein and others) are due to the Author’s 
own reading of the last three or four years!, and are now for 
the first time (as far as he is aware) applied to the elucidation 
of the sacred text. Being extracted in full, carefully printed, 
with occasional assistance to the better understanding of 
them, it is hoped that they will afford no little gratification 
to the reader, who, in his riper years, has retained, or 
desires to recover, the fruits of his early culture at school 
and college. 


1 This has embraced the whole of the of Herodotus (VIII), Thucydides (VII, 


following: Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius 
Hal. Antiq. Rom., Stobaei Florilegium 
ed. Gaisford, Alciphron, Achilles Tatius, 
Antoninus Liberalis, Andocides, Babrii 
Fabulae, Charito Aphrodisiensis, Philo- 
strati Heroica and Imagines; also parts 


NORWICH, September 14, 1881. 


VID) uctan (om: Lyell ernie ye 
VIII, IX, ed. Bipont.), Plutarchi Vitae 
(Vol. I, pp. 1-312, Vol. II, pp. 1-393, 
Vol. III, pp. 1-178, ed. Schaefer.), 
Diogenes Laert. Lib. I-VI, Pausaniae 
Corinth., Messen., Lacon. 


NOTE. 


Where ‘the Syriac Versions’ are quoted in these notes the lately 
discovered ‘Sinaitic’ Syriac of the Gospels is not included. ED. 


NOTES ON SELECT PASSAGES 


OF THE 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 





ST MAT CIEW. 


*Chap. I. 18: pynorevdetons «.7..] A. V. ‘When as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph.’ When as or Whenas is a good old English 
combination, though our great Lexicographer has described it as 
obsolete. He gives examples from Spenser, ‘This zen as Guyon saw,’ 
and Milton, ‘ When as sacred light began to dawn’; but has not noticed 
the biblical use of it, here and Ecclus. xxxiii. 7: ‘Why doth one day 
excel another, when as all the light of every day in the year is of the 
sun ?? 

The elimination of this ‘innocent archaism’ is said to be owing toa 
suggestion of the ‘American committee’; though neither set of Revisers 
appear to have stumbled at the cognate form whz/e as in Heb. ix. 8: 
‘while as the first tabernacle was yet standing.’ 


I, 21: atrds yap cdoe] A. V. ‘For he shall save.’ The Revised 
Version, 1881 [R, V.] renders: ‘For it is he that shall save.’ But 
this would seem to require avros yap é€orw 6 péAdov ode. Compare 
Matt. xi. 14: adros éorw "HXias 6 péAdov epyecOa. Luke xxiv. 21: dre 
avros €oTw 6 pé\Nov Avtpovabar Tov “Iopand. The proposed correction 
takes for granted that there would be a Saviour, which the Greek does 
not. 


*I. 22: rotto 8 ddov yéyovev] A.V. ‘Now all this was done.’ R. V. 
‘ Now all this is come to pass.’ The substitution of the perfect tense for 
the aorist is probably due to the influence of Prof. Lightfoot (Fresh 
Revision of IV. T. ed. 1891, p. 101) who fancies he sees in the former ‘ the 
freshness of the earliest catechetical narrative, when the narrator was not 
so far removed from the fact that it was unnatural for him to say, ‘This 
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2 ST MATTHEW. iy 


7s come to pass.’ A less ingenious, but, perhaps for that very reason, 
more probable account of the matter is, that St Matthew, as being idvorns 
TO Ady, dAN od rH yrdoe, had fallen into a habit of using the perfect 
tense, in this particular phrase, instead of the aorist (compare ch. xxi. 4, 
XXVi. 56). 

There is little or no choice between ‘was done’ and ‘came to 
pass’; but the A. V. is amply defended by Luke xiv. 22: yéyovey (‘it is 
done’) és éméraas. John xix. 36: éyévero (‘were done’) yap tavra. Exod. 
xxxiv. 10: roumow @vdoéa & od yéyovev (‘such as have not been done’) ev 
ndon TH yj. Dan. ix. 12: ofa od yéyovey (as before) vroxdtw mavros Tov 
ovpavod. Also by classical usage, as Plut. Vzt. Anton. X1V: 7 b€ cvyxdnTos 
€xvpooe Taira, kal TOY Vd Kaicapos yeyovorav en picaro pndev addarrew. 


II. 4: érvvOdvero map aitdv] A. V. ‘He demanded of them.’ We 
accept the R. V. ‘he enquired of them’; though Mr Davies has shown 
(Bible English, p. 121) that there was not, in old English, that peremp- 
toriness in the use of the word ‘demand,’ which is now conveyed by it. 
So in Luke iii. 14, the soldiers ‘demanded of him, saying, What shall we 
do?’ where the Greek is simply émnpeérev. And in the Office for Baptism, 
the priest says, ‘I demand therefore, Dost thou in the name of this 
child’ &c. 

With the incident related by St Matthew it is interesting to compare 
Dion. Hal. Ant. IV. 59: ovykadécas S€ (Tarquinius) rods émtywpious 
pavreis, ervvOdvero map’ atta, Ti Bovderar onpaivery TO Tépas; 


*IIT. 4: elxe rd v8upa atrod dad tpixdv kaprjov] Mark i.6: évdeSupévos 
tpixas kapjdov. In Joseph. B. F. I. 24, 3, the sons of Mariamne, when 
they see Herod’s other wives exhibiting themselves in her clothes, 
threaten os dvr rav Baowdixdy, ev raxer mepiOjoovew éavtais x Tpixdv 
memounjévas ; Or, as the same incident is otherwise related by the same 
historian Ant. Jud. (ed. Hudson) Xvi. 7, 3, dvti tis mapovons éBpornros 
dmeiely as tpixéow judiecuévar Kaberpyodvrac; the former expression 
coinciding exactly with St Matthew’s, the latter with St Mark’s. 

The error of painters in attiring the Baptist with @ camel’s skin has 
been pointed out by Sir Thomas Browne (Vulgar Errors v.15), De Rohr 
(Pictor errans p. 11. 2, 9) and others. From Eustath. ad JZ. +, p. 1249, 
52: prime eoOytwv evpnuéver, mepiBrAjNpaow éxpavto Tois ék TpLxov, 7 Kab 
retptx@pevats Sopais, it plainly appears that a garment ék Tptx@v iS not 
a skin with the hair on (rerpuyopérm Sopa), in contradiction to C. F. A. 
Fritzsche’s suggestion: ‘Might not John wear a camel’s skin, and still 
be clothed in camel’s hair?’ 

St Chrysostom (T. VII. p. 674D) speaking of the austerity of the 
monks of his time says that their clothes were made, some of goat’s hair 
(dd tptxdy aiyév), others of camel’s hair (dé Tpixav kayndov) ; adding 
eloi b€ ois kal AEPMATA fpkece jdvor. 
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*IV. 24: wdvras tobs kakds txovras] A. V. ‘all sick people.’ R. V. 
‘all that were sick.’ A good Greek phrase, often played upon by the 
Comic writers, as Stob. Flor. T. C. 5: modd peitdv éore rod KaKds exe 
kaxov | 70 ka€’ éva maou Tois emuoxomoupévos | deiv Tov Kaxds exovra, TAS exe, 
Aeyew. Ld. T. Cl. 6: ris obrds ear; iatpds. ds kaxds exer | das iarpéss, dv 
kak@s pndeis €xn. Anglicé: ‘It is ill with the physician, when nobody 
is ill.’ 


V. 22: ‘But whosoever shall say, Thou fool (uepé), shall be in danger 
of hell fire (ets rhv yéevvay rod mupds).’ ‘It may be interesting,’ says Dean 
Stanley!, ‘for those who can follow the original, to know that it is not, as 
is often supposed, a Greek word, nor does it, perhaps, mean fool. It is a 
Hebrew or Syriac word, moreh, like the other word vaca ; and though it, 
probably, gains an additional strength of meaning from its likeness to the 
Greek word moré, fool, its own proper signification is rebel or heretic, one 
who wilfully breaks the laws of his church or country, one who would 
presume to teach his own teachers. It is the same word which Moses 
(Num. xx. 10) uses to the Israelites: “Hear now, ye rebels.” It was, 
according to the Jewish tradition, for using this offensive word to God’s 
people, that he was forbidden to enter the promised land.’ 

If, as is here strangely asserted, pwpé is not a Greek word, then of 
course, not perhaps, it does not mean /oo/; nor, if a Hebrew or Syriac 
word, can it possibly derive any additional strength from its accidental 
resemblance to the Greek word. Moreover, Hebygw and Syriac being 
different languages?, or agreeing only in particular instances (of which 
the present is zo¢ one), it is not enough to describe it as a Hebrew OR 
Syriac word, but it should be distinctly stated for which of the two 
languages the claim is preferred. 


9 
(1) There isa Syriac word moré (|;S0), and a very common one, as 
uw 


common as xkvpios in Greek, or dominus in Latin, for which words it is 
the equivalent, as the emphatic form L;80 is for 6 Kuptos, or Dominus. 
But this honourable title can have no place in our Lord’s denunciation ; 
and, in fact, no other objector to the common interpretation ever 
suggested that popé is a Syriac word, but always a Hebrew one. 

(2) There is a Hebrew word moreh (77) which means contumax, 
rebellis, as in the passage from Numbers, and many others. But if pwpé 
were intended to represent this, it would enjoy the distinction of being 
the oly pure Hebrew word in the Greek Testament (dAAnAovia, aurjv, and 


1 The Christian Rule of Speech. A  sahadutha (|Lo 9100 ; e The heap 
Sermon preached in Westminster Abbey, aS 
July 4, 1869. 

2 Any one may convince himself of 
this by turning to Gen. xxxi. 47: ‘And 
Laban [the Syrian] called it Jegar- 


of witness), but Jacob [the Hebrew] 


called it Gal-eed’ (19°53, Zhe heap of 
wutness). 
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caBasdé, as being taken from the LxXx., belong to a different class), all 
other foreign words being indisputably Aramaic, as raca, talitha kumi}, 
maran atha, &c., which, as might have been expected, are retained by the 
authors of the Syriac versions without alteration. Not so pape, for which 
both the Peschito and Philoxenian versions have /e/o (WA), which is also 


put for pewpés in Matt. vii. 26 (Philox.), and Deut. xxxii. 6, Psal. xciii. 8, 
and Jerem. v. 21 (all in the Syro-hexaplar version)—a plain proof that 
these learned Syrians took it for an exotic, and not, like paka, a native 
word. 

As there is no reason for disturbing the A. V. in regard to this word 
fool, so neither can we accept the same learned writer’s suggestion as to 
the remaining part of the sentence—the penalty assigned to the person 
committing this offence. The use of this term, he says, ‘deserves as 
much shame and reproach as belongs to those whose carcases were 
thrown out into the Valley of Hinnom—Gehenna, as it was called— 
where they were burnt up in the fires which consumed all the offal of the 
city. This is the meaning of the words, which we translate in this place 
hell fire. \t is the fire, the funeral pile, the burning furnaces of that 
dark valley, the Smithfield (?), the slaughter-house, the draught-house of 
Jerusalem.’ The pollution of the Valley of Hinnom, the scene of the 
horrid rites of Moloch, by Josiah, as related in 2 Kings xxiii. 10, 13, 14, 
and its subsequent appropriation to the most ignominious purposes, may 
be accepted as historical facts ; though the additional circumstance of 
‘burning furnaces,’ perpetually maintained for the consumption of the 
bodies of criminals, carcases of animals, and other ezecta of a great city, 
does not appear to rest on sufficient evidence, but was probably invented 
after the application of the name of this valley to denote the place of 
eternal torment. At all events it is in the latter sense, and in that alone, 
that the word Gehemma is used by our Lord. Indeed, the afplzed sense 
being once established in the religious nomenclature of the Jews, it is 
very improbable that the valley itself should continue to be called by the 
same name, 03/34, yéeyva ; nor can any instance be produced of either of 
these words being so used. 

The unusual construction évoxos eis thy y. has been variously 
explained : e.g. by supposing an ellipsis of BAnOjva (Homberg, Kuinoel) 
or, according to modern phraseology, a pregnant construction for évoxos 
Bote BAnOjva eis rv y. (Alford); or by taking es in the sense of ews eis, 


1 Although Zalitha q ASS £) is the 
ordinary Syriac word for ‘damsel,’ 
and is so interpreted by St Mark (6 éort 
MeGepunvevduevov, TO Kopdotov), a writer 
in the “Sunday at Home” for March 
1881, having met with the poetical word 
nd, ‘a lamb,’ in Isai. lxv. 25, not 


content with suggesting that there may 
be an etymological connexion between 
the two, actually translates our Lord’s 
words, ‘My lamb—my pet lamb— 
arise!’ Truly, ‘A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.’ 
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usgue ad (C.F. A. Fritzsche). But since eis is perpetually interchanged 
with éy!, there seems no objection to take it so here, and then we may 
compare such examples as Andocid. w. wp. 79: ef d€ yun, evoxov eivat 
Tov mapaBaivovra tatta év Tois avtois, év olomep of €& “Apelov mayou 
evyovres, 

* The notion of pwpé being a Syriac or Hebrew word seems to 
be of recent and, probably, English origin, as it is not mentioned by 
Wolf, Schleusner, Kuinoel, De Wette &c. It is quoted in Bowyer’s 
Critical Conjectures, Lond. 1782, from a work of Sykes on the Connexion 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 426; on which Dr Owen remarks : 
‘This observation is certainly just; and yet the Syriac interpreter did 
not take the word in this sense, for he retains Raka untranslated, yet he 
renders Moreh by a word that signifies food.’ 

It is generally understood that Dean Stanley, in taking the view 
which we have now combated, was under the influence of his friend the 
late Emmanuel Deutsch of the British Museum ; against whose authority 
I am now able to set that of Dr A. Neubauer of the Bodleian, who has 
favoured me with the following communication dated Nov. 24, 1881: 
‘You are certainly right for the word pwpé. But I may be allowed to 
draw your attention to the fact that this Greek word was much in use 
with the Jews at the time of Christ. The Mzdrash Tanhuma explains 
the word oon (Num. xx. 10): [IAD [INI NX ADT NID IT 
(wepds) DIN rw pos m3 sow, In the same Midrash Tanhuma 
Sect. npn this word is explained (uwpoi) “WD pow PNP OT 19733. 
The feminine also is mentioned : (uwpa) N19 xm PMS 31 rw a) 


* VI. 2, 5: dméxover tov pioddy airay] R. V. ‘they have received their 
reward,’ i.e. (says one of the American Revisers) ‘they have received all 
the reward they sought from men, and need not expect any more.’ The 
Greek word by no means implies that human applause was all the 
reward they sought, but only that it was all they would get ; and this 
could not be more significantly expressed than by the emphatic ‘they 
HAVE their reward.’ In making the change, the Revisers, no doubt, 
were influenced by the A. V. of Luke vi. 24 ‘ye have received your 


1 Compare v. 35: (#7 dudcar) €v TH points out that the first is from the 
yn-..mare els “Lepooddvua: where some Pesikta a’ Rab Kahana, ed. Buber, 
would render ‘toward Jerusalem,’ re- p. 1184: the second is from the Zan- 
ferring to t Kings viii. 30, Dan. vi. 10. — chuma on Num. xx. ro: and the third 
But in those places the person praying is to be found in the Introduction to 
is in a foreign land. [In Luke iv. 44: Midrash Echah Rabbah § 31. Mr 
‘And he preached in their synagogues’ Schechter also remarks that R. Reuben 
(ev rais cw. T. R.), the Revisers have to whom this interpretation is attributed 
adopted els ras o., but retain ‘in.’] lived late in the third century after 

2 Of these quotations Mr Schechter Christ. Ed. 
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consolation’; but there still remains Philip. iv. 18 (in both versions) ‘I 
HAVE all, and abound!’ 


VI. 27: ‘Which of you by taking thought can add unto his 7Acxia one 
?? The word 7rcxia is ambiguous, signifying either age or stature ; 
in classical Greek more frequently age, in biblical statwrve. We therefore 
wait for the concluding word to clear up the doubt. Shall it be a 
measure of ¢ime, as year (Isai. xxxvili. 5: mpooriOns mpos tov xpdvoy cou 
dexdmevre &rn) or of length? The answer is conclusive: MHXYN pia. 
IIjxus is not only a@ measure of length, but that by which a man’s s¢ature 
was properly measured”. Euthymius on this place remarks: kai pny ovde 
omOapuhy (half a cubit), ovde SaxrvAoy (a 24th part): Aowroy oby mixuv eirre, 
didre Kupios pérpov TOY HrLKLov O TiXUSs é€oTL®. 





Thus a short man is tpi-~ 
mnxus, a tall man rerpamnxus (as Aristoph. Vesp. 553: avdpes peyador kat 
rerpannxeis. Philostr. /mag. 1. 24: kai xadovs, kat TeTpamjyxers €k piKpar). 
We read in the Martyrdom of St Eusignius (Montfaucon, Pal. Gr. p. 27): 
drodvcartes ovv avrov of orpatidrat cionyayov: Kai idod Av 6 avip TpLav Huiov 
myeyv (amedium height). Above four cubits the stature became gigantic, 
as Diodorus Siculus (I. 55) says of the statue of Sesostris, ré peyéber 
Tértapot maAdaortais peifova tov tettapav mnyov, adding, jruKos (gua 
statura) dv kai adtds ervyxavev (4% cubits)*; and Plutarch (Vz#. Alex. 60) 
of Porus, rov Iépov vmepaipovra tecodpay mnxav omOaun TO piKos (44 
cubits). Of scriptural examples we have 1 Chron. xi. 23 an Egyptian, 
av8pa oparov mevramnxvy, Slain by Benaiah ; and Goliath of Gath, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 4, whose height was &é& mnyewv kal omauns. To which may be 
added the bedstead of Og (Deut. ili. 11), ‘nine cubits was the length 


1 Philologians do not seem to have “&guae) have in both places used the 


very word, which best expresses this 
idea: in the first, 7d dpytpiov duav 
*ATIEXQ; in the second, é7c ’AIIE- 
XOMEN rods k\jpous judy év 7S wépav 


appreciated the Hebrew phrase by NB, 


pervenit ad me, addressed (1) by Joseph’s 
steward to his brethren (Gen. xliii. 23): 


‘Your money came to me’; and (2) by 
the representatives of the 2} tribes to 
Moses (Num. xxxii. 19): ‘ We will not 
inherit with them on yonder side Jordan 
...because our inheritance is fallen to us 


(28 TNB) on this side Jordan east- 


ward.’ In both cases it seems to be 
implied, that the speaker had no further 
claim on the person addressed, an idea 
which is also suggested by the A. V. of 
the former place, ‘I HAD your money.’ 
Now it is remarkable that the ‘ Penta- 
teuch Company’ of the Lxx. (who were 
in an especial degree docté utrdusque 


Tod "lopddvov év avaronais. 

2 (Cf. Avistaen. ZY. I. 8: em 6é 
evunkys ndKia.] 

3 Cf. Aristot. AZetaph. 9 (p. 183 
Bekker): womep av ef &Nov uds pe- 
Tpodvros eyvwploauev mydixor eouev TH 
Tov Tix emt TocodTov Huiv émiBddrewv. 

+ Herodotus (II. 106) says of the 
same statue, in his peculiar manner, 
Méyabos méumrrns omamis (44 cubits); 
and Eusebius (from Manetho) ryxév 5 
Tadacrav Y daxrdhov B (43% cubits). 
But such precision in the measurement 
of stature is of very rare occurrence. 
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thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man’; and 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image of gold (Dan. iii. 1) ‘whose height was threescore 
cubits, and the breadth thereof six cubits.’ 

The other interpretation, age, would, probably, never have been 
thought of, had it not been for the place in Psal. xxxix. 5 (where 
Symmachus inserts ws before madaiords, and so both our English 
versions) ; which does not at all defend the present text : first, because 
in the Psalm there is no ambiguous word to be guarded against ; and, 
secondly, because we are not required, as here, to solve the curious 
problem ‘Find the sum of so many years + one cubit.’ 

* It may be interesting to the admirers of conjectural criticism 
to give one more instance of mjyvs as a measure of stature from a 
fragment of Alcaeus preserved by Strabo (XIII. 2. 3), if only to show 
guantum criticus critico praestet. The geographer’s text has corruptly 
kteivort avdpa paxattav, ds pyot, Baowjov madaoray, dro\urdvra pévov dviav 
T axéov dronéunov. Bishop Blomfield (Alms. Crit. 1. 444) proposes to read 
kteivav avdpa paxyattay, Baowhna madaotay, amd Novyov TF auvvev, dviay T 
adyéwyv amoneumrov. Now compare with this ’prentice-work the hand of a 
master (O. Miiller): madaoray drodeirovra povoy piav maxyéwv dro Tépror, 
‘(in stature) wanting only one span of five cubits.’ Compare Herod. I. 
60: (yur) péyabos ard Tay Tecoépwv mnX€wy drrodeimovaa Tpeis SaxTUAOUs. 


* VIII. 3: 0€do, kabapicOnrt] A. V. ‘I will, be thou clean.’ ‘This,’ 
says Jeremiah Markland, ‘seems to be as strong an instance of the 
sublime, as that more noted one in Genesis i. “‘ Let there be light?.”’ 
One is tempted to ask, is anything gained in respect to faithfulness in 
the R. V. ‘I will; be thou made clean,’ to compensate for the appreciable 
loss of sublimity ? 


* VIII. 14: BeBAnpéevnv Kal mupérooveav] A. V. ‘laid, and sick of a 
fever.’ R.V. ‘lying sick of a fever.’ This is Tyndale’s version. Cranmer’s, 
‘lying in bed, and sick of a fever,’ is to be preferred, as distinguishing 
between the two conditions of the woman, (1) as ‘keeping her bed’ (Exod. 
xxi. 18), and (2) as ‘being in a fever.’ See on Luke xvi. 20, 


* XI. 28: komavres] ‘that labour, or, ‘are weary,’ as the version of 
Geneva. Both meanings are undoubted, but the use of the LXx. is in 
favour of the latter, of which good examples are 2 Kings (Sam.) xvii. 2: 
‘{ will come upon him,’ kai avTos KoTTL@V (22°) kal exNeAupevos Tas xElpas 
‘while he is weary and weak-handed.’ Isai. xl. 30: mewdaaovou yap 
vedrepol, Kai Komidcovor veavicxo. I add S. Chrysost. T. XI. p. 106 A: 
ovxy amdas nas epyaterOac Bovdrera, add’ Sore Komiay, @Oore €T€pois peTa- 
Svddvat, where Hales has a note ‘Lege dda xomay. Nam quid est 
épyaterOar bore xomiay?’ But compare the same T. IX. p. 700A: d\Aa 
rocaira €Badifev, Bote kai Komiaoa (alluding to Joh. iv. 6). 


1 (Cf. Bowyer’s Critical Conjectures, ad loc. Ed.] 
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* XI. 29: dpare tov fuydv pov eh tpds...kal evprcere dvdmavow tats 
Wuxais tpav] Canon Farrar remarks (Zé/e of Christ, ed. 1888, p. go) ‘It is 
probable, though not certain, that he (Christ) was acquainted with the un- 
canonical books,’ comparing this passage of St Matthew with Sirac. li. 26, 
27: rov rpaxnrov vpav vmdbete Uro Cvydy...6Tt OAiyoy exoTriaca, Kal evpov 
€uaurd modAqy avaravow ; also Luke xiv. 28: ris yap €& tyav, Oéhov mipyov 
olkoSoujoa «.t.A. with 2 Macc. ii. 29: kaOdmep yap ths Kawis oikias 
dpxiréxrom tis Okns KataBoAjs ppovrictéov, TO Oe eykalew Kal Cwypaew 
emxeipoorTe Ta émitndeva pos Svakdopnow e€eractéoy x... In the former 
example a slight verbal coincidence may be conceded, in the latter none 
at all. A much better than either is Sirac. xxviii. 2: ages adixnua to 
mAnolov gov, kal Tore SenOevros cov ai auapriat cov AvOncovra: compared with 
Matth. vi. 12. Outside the Gospels Prof. Plumptre (Farrar 1. c.) ‘has 
observed that James “the Lord’s brother” certainly makes allusions to 
the Apocrypha (cf. James 1.6, 8, 25 with Ecclus. vii. 10; i. 28; xiv. 23).’ 
In all these the resemblance is of the very slightest, in the last consisting 
in the single word mapaxvmrew, which, moreover, the apocryphal writer 
uses in its proper sense (of looking in through the window), the canonical 
in a figurative one. Here also a better example might have been found 
in close proximity to the others, viz. James i. 19: rayvs cis rd dxovoat, 
which is a palpable reminiscence of Ecclus. v. 11 : yivou rayds év axpoacer 


gov. 


XIII. 12: S800noetar kal mepiocevOyocerat] A. V. ‘To him shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundance (R. V. have abundance).’ But 
mepiaoevOnoerat, like So@noerat, is zwpPersonal, and may be resolved into 
mepicoas SoOyoera, ‘and given in abundance.’ Compare John x. Io 
(R. V.): ‘I came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly 
(wa (anv €xoow, kal repicooy €xwow).’ 


XIII. 15: kat émorpéwor] A. V. ‘And should be converted.’ R. V. 
‘And should turn again.’ In the LxXx., wherever we find émorpéyai in 
an intransitive sense, the A. V. is ‘turn,’ ‘return,’ or ‘turn again,’ with 
the single exception of the place here quoted by our Lord (Isai. vi. 10), 
where we read, ‘and convert.’ Any one of these is to be preferred to 
that which the Translators of the N.T. have three times, in quoting the 
words of Isaiah, substituted for it, ‘and be converted,’ an expression not 
in harmony with the voluntary acts of seeing, hearing, and under- 
standing, with which it is joined, and which, moreover, from its being 
popularly used in the present day in a different sense, is liable to 
misconstruction’. The same objection does not apply to the intransitive 


‘ A notable instance of such mis- would have employed this term, if they 
construction is Matt. xvili. 3: ‘Except had supposed that it would ever be 
ye be converted,’ &c., where it is im- understood (as it is now universally 
possible to believe that our Translators understood by common readers) of the 
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form ‘to convert,’ as used by A. V. in Isai. vi. 10, and elsewhere by the 
older translators. Thus Coverdale, 2 Kings xxiii. 25: ‘Which so 
converted unto the Lord with all his heart’; and Nehem. ix. 28: ‘So 
they converted, and cried unto thee’; and Cranmer, Acts iii. 19: 
‘Repent and convert” See other examples in Davies, Bible English, 
p. 70. If this term, now obsolete, had been adopted in all places instead 
of the other, the question so often asked among a certain class of 
religious persons would no longer have been, ‘47e you converted?’ but 
‘ Have you converted ?’ 


*XIII. 36: rote ddels tots dxdovs] A. V. ‘Then Jesus sent the 
multitude away.’ R. V. ‘Then he left the multitudes.’ Also Mark iv. 36: 
kat apévtes tov dyAov. A. V. ‘And when they (the disciples) had sent 
away the multitude.’ R. V. ‘And leaving the multitude.’ Dean Burgon 
in defence of the A. V. remarks (Revision Revised, p. 1948q.): ‘It is 
found to have been our Saviour’s practice to “send away” the multitude 
whom he had been feeding or teaching, in some formal manner...The 
word employed to designate this practice on two memorable occasions is 
drodvew (Matt. xiv. 15, 22, 23; xv. 32, 39; Mark vi. 36, 45; viii. 9; 
Luke ix. 12); on the other two (see above) dgiévaz. This proves to have 
been perfectly well understood as well by the learned authors of the 
Latin version of the N. T. as by the scholars who translated the Gospels 
into the vernacular of Palestine.’ The Latin version, in all cases, is 
dimissis (not vrelictis) turbis; but both Syriac versions agree in 
distinguishing dgréva: from dmodvew, rendering the former by QQ» 


(apie, xaréAure, eiace), and the latter by \-s (aréAuce). While protesting, 
as strongly as the Dean himself, against the ‘pedantic striving after 
uniformity of rendering’ of the same Greek word (ad¢eis) by the same 
English one, we must insist upon dealing with every case on its merits. 
Now in the former of the two texts at the head of this note, Jesus ‘went 
out of the house, and sat by the sea side, and there were gathered unto 
him great multitudes,’ who stood on the beach, while he taught them 
from a boat. His discourse being ended, he ‘left (dpeis) the multitudes, 
and went into the house,’ some of them, no doubt, attending him to the 
very door, and then, without any formal dismissal, each returning to his 
own home. Here is no ‘sending the multitudes away,’ the utmost 
pressure that can be put on adgeis being that he ‘let them go.’ Still 
less, in the other case, is there a question of any formal dismissing or 
leave-taking; for there it is our Lord himself who proposes to his 
disciples to ‘go over unto the other side’; and his disciples who ‘take 
him with them, even as he was, in the boat’; which they could not do 


general ‘conversion’ of a sinner, and addressed: ‘Except ye ¢urn, and be- 
not of a specific change in the temper come as little children,’ &c. 
and disposition of those to whom it was 
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without ‘leaving the multitude’ on this side; though to ‘send them 
away’ to their respective homes, would seem perfectly needless, whether 
on his part, or (still more) on theirs. 

We do not deny that the general sense of ‘dismissal’ is common to 
both words, but not without a certain distinction, which may best be 
illustrated by an example. The president of a public meeting, when the 
business is finished, ‘dismisses the assembly’ (Acts xix. 41: dméAuce THY 
é€xkAnoiav), which disperses its several ways. A schoolmaster also, when 
the clock strikes, ‘dismisses’ his juvenile charge, who scamper away to 
their sports. Here then seems to be an occasion for the less formal and 
official term of the two. And it is at hand. In English, ‘the playful 
children’ are not ‘just dismissed, but ‘just LET LOOSE from school.’ 
And in Greek (Aelian VY. A x11. 9), Timesias mapyec dca (praeter) 
didackadeiov, of b€ maides "ACEGENTES vzo tod didackddov érarCov. 

In Matthew l.c. of the older English translators, only Wickliff has 
‘left’; in Mark ‘leaving’ is supported by Wickliff, Tyndale, Cranmer 
and. Geneva. 


XIII. 54: es tiv warplSa adrod] ‘zuto his own country” The word 
‘country’ carries with it to the English reader the idea of a man’s xative 
land, instead of his xative place or town, which is the proper meaning of 
the Greek word, both in the N. T. and in profane authors. From the 
latter we may instance Stob. FVor. T. XLIV. 21 (from the laws of Zaleucus) : 
modu d€ didracrépav pydels GdAnv roveicOw ths avtod marpidos. Appian. 
VI. 38: és moédw Hy amo Ths “Iradias “Iraduxyy (Italica in Spain) ékdAreoe 
Ach. Tat. 1. 3%) égev 
‘Into their own country’ is the rendering 


(Scipio), kai marpis éott Tpaiavod te Kat ’Adpiavod. 
Powixyn yévos, Tupos n marpis}. 
of eis tnv yopav avtor, ch. ii. 12. 

XIV. 6: dpxroaro...év TO péow] A. V. ‘before them.’ R. V. ‘in the 
midst.’ “Ev r@ péo@ is 2 publico, coram omnibus, as in the well-known 
phrases év peo orpeperOar, eis pécov mpoedciv, &c.2 With the present 
example I compare Lucian. De Morte Peregr. 8: ri yap GdXo, én, d dvdpes, 
Xp) movelv...opavras avdpas yépovras, So€apiov karanriarou evexa, povovovxt 
kuBioT@vras €v TH wéow; (dancing on their heads in public)’, 


PAKS NOG WE WER NOUR BS ISU) 


Mox: modQol 8 joav of Kal Aéyew ev 
kal trav marpida (Stagira) Kar@Kue Ka- 


Méow Tohuwvres. Ld. Vit. Tim. v: 


Teckappevny bd Pidlaovu (Aristoteles).] 

2 (Cf. Mark iii. 3: @yeupe els 7d 
pécov. Both A.V. and R. V. have 
‘stand forth,’ but R. V. in margin ‘Gr. 
arise into the midst.’] 

® (Cf. Plut. Vet. Caesar xxviii: oi 
bev apxas meriovres ev peow Oéuevor Tpa- 
méfas edéxagfov avaccxtvtws Ta On. 


eyvw (nv Kad éavrov éx wécou yevduevos, 
XIV: deamAnkrigfouevoy ev peow Tois ad’ 
Wpas épyafouevors yuvators. Dio. Chrys. 
XXXIII. p. 395, 33: TG Kadouuévwy 
iarpav, ot mpoxabifovres ev TO péow..., 
LXVI. p. 604, 14: ovd&a dvOpurwy 
Bobdherar NavOdvew, aN év péow Tadra 
Tote?. | 
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XIV. 8: mpoPBaceioa td ris pntpds] A. V. ‘Being before instructed 
of her mother.’ R. V. ‘ Being put forward by her mother.’ This latter is 
objectionable, because the damsel, even if she had retired from the 
banquet, must have come forward of her own accord to signify her choice 
of a gift. Other proposed renderings are ‘set on,’ ‘urged on, &c. But 
when we consider that mpo@iBa¢ew is used by the LXx. in a very similar 
manner (e.g, Deut. vi. 7: mpoBiBaoeis avta Trois viois cov) we shall see no 
reason for departing from the Vulgate praemonita, from which the A. V. 
is taken. But instead of ‘before instructed’ perhaps ‘instructed’ would 
be sufficient, the instruction necessarily preceding the action. Compare 
Ach. Tat. VII. 1: €ueAXe & ekeivos, id Tot Oepodvdpou dediSaypévos, x.7.é2 
In Acts xix. 33: ék d€ rov dxAov mpoeBiBacav ’Adé~arSpor, ‘They brought 
Alexander out of the multitude,’ the Revisers have given as an alternative 
version, ‘Some of the multitude zustructed Alexander2.’ 


XVI. 5: kat Odvres of pabyral adrot cis rd mépav, éreddPovTo dprous 
AaBetv] A. V. ‘And when his disciples were come to the other side, they 
had forgotten to take bread.’ R. V. ‘And the disciples came to the other 
side, and forgot to take bread.’ But the omission having taken place 
before they set out on their voyage (Mark viii. 14), though not discovered 
till they were come to the other side, the A. V. has rightly used the 
plusquam perfectum, ‘they had forgotten’, per breviloguentiam for ‘they 
found that they had forgotten.’ So the best expositors, both ancient and 
modern ; as Beza, ‘viderunt se oblitos fuisse’; Bois, ‘senserunt se oblitos 
fuisse’; Fritzsche, ‘Audire tibi videaris ipsos admirantes, ox cibos 
nobiscum tulimus. Again in v. 7, the A. V. ‘Saying, /¢ zs because we 
have taken no bread,’ is, for the English reader, a morse correct version of 
the Greek, Néyovres, “Ort dprovs ovK €AdBomev, than the R. V. ‘Saying, We 
took no bread.’ 


XVI. 21: rq tplry pepo] The phrases used in the N.T. to indicate 
the day of our Saviour’s resurrection in respect to that of his crucifixion 
are three. (1) tH Tpitn nuepa. (2) pera Tpeis nuépas. (3) Once (Matt. xii. 
4o) it is intimated that he should be in the grave rpeis nuépas kal rpets 
VUKTAS. 

(1) The first of these is by far the most common, being found eight 
times in the Gospels, and once (1 Cor. xv. 4) in St Paul. It has long 
been taken as certain and indisputable that the interval between the days 
on which the Church has from the beginning commemorated these two 


ws 6 Dr Field considered the Revisers to 


PCr Plata ye, ‘Crassa Vi: 


amexplvavro dedidayyudvar (‘as they had 
been instructed’). zd. 11. 256: 7 Képn 
mapnyey adrov bro TAS MyTpos dLOacKo- 
uévn, Kal dvémerdev éhevOepoby rHv Tow. ] 

2 From a note made in his copy of 
the Otium Norvicense it is evident that 


have translated ovveBiBacay in the text, 
and mpoeBiBacay in the margin of their 
version. According to Dr Scrivener 
(Zhe Parallel New Testament Greek 
and English) the Revisers read ovvefi- 
Bacay in either case. Ed. 
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events is that indicated by 74 rpirn juépa, of which phrase the others are 
merely variations. But as it has been lately questioned, ‘ whether there 
are not grounds for doubting the correctness of the common opinion}, it 
may be as well to show, by examples both from sacred and profane 
authors, that when a speaker uses the phrase 17 tpitn nuepa or only 7H 
tpiry, he invariably means the next day but one, and not the next day but 
two. If there were the smallest ambiguity in the use of the phrase, if it 
could possibly indicate ecther of the two days, as the occasion might 
require, then the familiar use of it must be given up altogether ; I could 
not ask my friend to dine with me 77 rpity, unless we both perfectly 
understood what day was intended. 

‘To-day, to-morrow, the day after to-morrow.’ In Greek, onuepov, 
avpiov, th tpitn. Examples: Luke xiii. 32: idgets émiteh@ onpepov kal 
avpiov, kal Th Tpity TeAccodpa. (In the next verse for 77 tpiry, the third 
day, is substituted 1H éexopevy, the next day.) Acts xxvii. 18, 19: rH é€fjs 
€xBoAry érowobvTo* Kal TH Tpitn avTdxeLpes THY TKEUNY TOU TAoiov eppivyaper. 
Exod. xix. 10, 11: dyvoov adrovs onpepov kai avpiov...kai €ot@oay €rowpor 
eis THY Nuepay THY Tpitnvy. I Sam. xx. 12: mvbyin WW), for which LXx. 
have only rpicods (omitting Wi) altogether), but in the Hexapla after 
rptocds there is an insertion : adpov kai eis tpiryv. Epict. Avr. 1V. 10: 6re 
avpiov 7) eis THY Tpitny Set  adrov amobavew 7h exeivov. Plut, Vit. Phoc. XXU: 
‘When many rushed to the Bjya, crying out that the report was true, and 
that Alexander was dead, ovcody, eiev, ei onpepov TéOvnke, kai avipiov eorar 
kat eis Tpitny TeOvnkeds, SO that we need not be in a hurry.’ Id. Vet. Lys. Xx: 
t © votepaia madw éyivovto TavTa, kat TH Tpitn péxpL TeTaptns. Xenoph. 
Cyrop. VIII. 7, 5: os O€ kal tH vorepaia ouvéBatvey aitd Tada, kai TH TpiTy, 
éxdAeoe Tovs maidas x.7.€. Aristoph. Pax, 894: emer ayava 8 evOus e&€arar 
movety | tavtnv (Pacem) €xovow avprov kadov travv...tpitn dé eta TavO tmmo- 
Spopiay dere, Antiph. Iepi rod Xopevrod, p. 145, 19: ovtor yap TH pev mpadty 
nucpa 7 améOavev 6 mais, kal TH voTepaia 7 mpoexeito, ovS avrot n&iouy 
airacOa éyé...77 S€ Tpitn juepa 7 eEepepero 6 mais x.7.€. (There was a law 
of Solon éx@épew rov droOavevra th votepaia 7 av Tmpoddvra.) We may 
add the express testimony of Porphyrius (Quaest. Hom. 14) quoted by 
Weistein on Matt. xii. 40: kat yap 6 Anyovons nuepas éemidnunoas, kal THs Tpl- 
rns €wbev ekvav, TH Tpitn amodnpeiy NEyerat, KaiTor play THY wEoNY OANY éréAecEV”. 


1 Westcott, Ztroduction to the Study who is not familiar with other ways 
of the Gospels, p. 348 (6th ed.). Ina _ of reckoning besides his own. To a 
note at p. 349 the author, after enume- __ scholar, as to a native Hebrew or Greek, 
rating the phrases above named and _ the obvious meaning not only favours 
one or two others, remarks: ‘It will the shorter interval, but makes any other 
scarcely be denied that the obvious  zmossible. 


meaning of these phrases favours the 2 [So a ¢ertian fever is one that 
longer interval which follows from the returns every other day. Lucian. Phz- 
strict interpretation of Matt. xii. 40.’ /ops. 19: ordre ws ldoaro dia rpirns vd 


Obvious, that is, to an English reader, ro mmeddou drod\AVevov. | 
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As might be expected, the same rule was observed in reckoning 
backward: ‘To-day, yesterday, the day before yesterday (rq tpirn).” Thus 
Xenoph. Cyrop. VI. 3, 11: Kal eyOés dé kal tplrny juépav rd adbtd TovTo 
émpatroy. Antiphon! in Lex. Reg. (MS.) éyOes pera mévr’ érwov, juépay tpitny 
peO énra. Lucian. Hale. 3: édpaxas, Xapepar, rpirny jpépav (nudius 
tertius) daos jv 6 xeyueov; To this agrees the Hebrew idiom pivioy) bina, 
@oel xO€s kal rpirny nuepav (Gen. xxxi. 2; Exod. v. 7). 

(2) The phrase pera rpeis juépas is only another form for rj rpirn 
nvépa, with which it is interchanged Mark viii. 31; Matt. xxvii. 63, 64. 
So Gen. xlii. 17, 18, Joseph ‘put his brethren into ward jpeépas rpeis, and 
he said unto them 19 nyuépa rH tpirn.” In 2 Chron. x. 5: mopevecbe ews 
Tpidv jmep@v, kal epyerbe mpos pé is otherwise expressed v, 12: émuorpéWare 
mpos we TH Huepa TH Tpitn. And lastly, in Hos. vi. 2: vysaoe pas pera Svo 
nyépas, év TH Nuépa TH Tpity eLavacryoopea, the former note of time cannot 
mean after two complete days, or it would be identical with ‘on the third 
day,’ but must be understood as equivalent to év r7 nuépaty Sevtépa. So 
of years: Shalmaneser came up against Samaria and besieged it in the 
Jourth year of King Hezekiah, ‘and at the end of three years (amb rédovs 
Tpia@y erav) they took it, even in the szx¢# year of Hezekiah’ (2 Kings xviii. 
9, 10). 

(3) The remaining passage (Matt. xii. 40) will not detain us long. 
The particular form of speech, three days and three nights, there used to 
express the same interval with the two former, is evidently accommodated 
to the language of the O.T. narrative of the history of Jonah. Even in 
that narrative it is not at all certain that the words are to be construed 
according to the strict literal meaning of them, the uwsus loguendi in all 
languages admitting of a certain laxity in such cases, which being well 
understood is not liable to misapprehension. We have a similar case in 
the book of Esther (iv. 16), who sends word to Mordecai, ‘ Go, gather all 
the Jews that are present in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat 
nor drink three days night or day; 1 also and my maidens will fast 
likewise, and so will I go in unto the king.’ Yet it is certain that she did 
not herself fast, according to the strict letter of the prescribed term, 
three days, night and day,; for we read in the next chapter (v. I): 
‘Now it came to pass on the third day (év rh juépa ty tpirn) that Esther 
put on her royal apparel, and stood in the inner court of the king’s house.’ 


XVII. 27: Kal dvolfas rd ordpa airod etpijcets oratripa] ‘And when 
thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money.’ It would 
seem impossible to twist these words into any meaning but that which 
they would convey to a child, who might be told to do the same thing at 
the present day. Yet they have been tampered with even by writers who 
do not deny the possibility of miracles in general, or of this in particular ; 
and who would probably repudiate such an interpretation of them as that 


1 See Ruhnken, Dass. de Antiph. Graec. 11. p. 156. Ed. 
p- 248, and Meineke, frag. Com. 
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given by Paulus and others, whose day is long since past: ‘ Postquam 
piscem hami vinculo liberaveris, staterem eo vendito lucraberis.’- What 
else can be the meaning of Canon Farrar’s remark (Léfe of Christ, Chap. 
XXXVIII.): ‘The literal translation of our Lord’s words may most certainly 
be, “on opening its mouth, thou shalt get, or obtain, a stater”’? Yet 
jinding and getting are not the same thing. I fd what I sought or 
looked for, in the present case, a piece of money in a fish’s mouth: but if, 
in the ordinary course of business, I take a fish to market, and sell it for 
the same sum, I gef, but I cannot be said, either in Greek or English, to 
find it. That evpyoets is properly used in the former case is evident from 
the similar incident (except that it was fortuitous, not miraculous) related 
by Herodotus (III. 42): tov 6€ iyOdv rapvovtes oi Oepamovtes etipiaxovar ev TH 
yndvi avrov eveovoay thy Tlodkukpateos oppyyida. And it is also true that the 
same verb is used, by a peculiarity of the Greek language, of se/dimg; but 
in that case it is not the seller, but the article sold, which fizds (or, as we 
should say, fe¢ches) the price for which it is sold. Thus Charit. Aphrod. 
I. 10: Avowrehéorepoy eivar Ta@dRoa THY yuvaika*® Tiwy yap evpnoer Oia TO 
kaddos. Theophr. Char. XV. 1: kat maddy Tt, pr) A€yew Tois wvovpévors, 
moaov av amodoiro, GAN e€pwrav, Ti evpioxet (What is it worth ?). 


XVIII. 25: pa} exovros 8 atrod droSotvar] A. V. ‘ But forasmuch as 
he had not to pay.’ _R. V. ‘had not wherewith to pay.’ The same phrase 
recurs Luke vii. 42, where A. V. less correctly: ‘ when they had nothing 
to pay’ In all such cases we may take éyo as not differing in sense 
from dvvaya, ‘he was not able to pay.’ So, without the infinitive, Mark 
xiv. 8: 0 goyev émoinoe, ‘she hath done what she could.’ This use of 
éyew is common in the best authors, but generally in the same connexion 
of paying; e.g. Plut. Vit. Cato Maj. Xv: (mulctam) jy ove eyov éxeivos 
drodicacba, Kai Kwduvevov dSeOAva, ports emixdfoer TV dnpapxov adecbn. 
Id. Vet. Pertcl. XXII: rov pév Baordéa xpnpacw e(nuiwcar, dv Td TAOS 
ovK €x@y exTioal, petéotnoev éavrov ex Aakedaiovos. Lucian. Chronos. 15: 
kal TO évoiktor, oirwes dv Kal TodTo dpeiAovtes KaTaBadeiy ju) éxoot. Diod. 
Sic. T. X. p. 145 ed. Bip. (quoted by Wetstein) : évordvros d¢ rod dpi bévtos 
(xpovov) Kat py Exov amrododva, mddw éra&e X’ jpyepdv mpobecpiay (where 
dele xat)?. 


*XIX. 11: 0d mdvres xwpotor tov Adyov rodTov] A. V. ‘All men cannot 
receive this saying.’ A writer in the Exfosctor for April, 1882, says: 
‘An inaccuracy for “ All men receive not,” though the fact that it is not 
indefensible is shewn by its acceptance by our Revisers.’? But since 
x@pelv is not to rececve, but to contain, i.e. be capable of receiving, the 
rendering objected to is perfectly correct. 


' (Cf. Luke xiv. 14: od« éxovow more xal aOus rad Suova Katana Bot, éxocev, 
dvramodotvat co. R.V. ‘they have not mpods Ta mMpoyeypaumeva amoBdémrovres, 
wherewith to recompense thee.’] 8 xpijobat Tots év oct. | 

* (Cf. Lucian. Hist, Conscr. 42: ws, et 
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XIX. 27: rl dpa tora. ypiv;] In an anonymous version published by 
G. Morrish, London (no date), these words are rendered : ‘What then 
shall happen to us?’ But the phrase is classical as well as biblical, to 
signify, ‘What reward shall we have?’ Wetstein quotes two good 
examples from Xenophon, Azad. I. 7, 8: d&wodvres eidévat, TL ohiow eora, 
eav Kpatno@ot. II. 1, 10: Aeyér@ ri ~orae Trois oTpariodrats, €ay avT@ Taira 
xapiowrra. I addi Kings (Sam.) xvii. 26: ri rombjoera T@ avdpt os av 
matagy tov dddopvdov exeivov; as quoted from memory by St Chrysost. 
T. IX. p. 734.D: ef d€ Neyer, ri Zora TS dvedovte Tov GASHvAov Todrov ; od 
puoOov drairay edeyev x.7.€.1 


XXI. 13: omjAaov Ayerav] ‘a den (or cave) of robbers.’ The phrase 
is taken from Jerem. vii. 11: pg om7Aaov AnorSy 6 oikds Hov...ev@rrLov 
vpav; The propriety of the comparison will be better seen, if we take 
into the account John ii. 14, where besides the moneychangers and 
sellers of doves are specially mentioned ‘those that sold oxen and sheep,’ 
a characteristic feature of the interior of those spacious caverns in which 
brigands were wont to house, not themselves only, but the droves of 
cattle which formed the chief produce of their successful raids. Thus we 
read in Dion. Hal. Anz. I. 39 that Hercules, when he had slain the 
robber Cacus, and recovered the stolen cattle from the cave to which 
they had been driven, émesdy xaxovpyar vmodoyais edOerov édpa To yopior, 
énixatackamret T® kNomt TO omndaoy (buried the thief in the ruins of his 
own cave). 


XXI. 42: mapa Kkvplov éyéveto atty] Literally: ‘This was from the 
Lord.’ But both here and in Psal. cxviii. 23 the thoroughly English 
rendering, ‘This is the Lord’s doing,’ so admirably represents the sense 
of the Hebrew and Greek originals, that it seems almost an act of 
sacrilege to disturb it, especially if it should turn out that the O.T. 
revisers have abstained from doing so* Still more objectionable is the 
attempt of Fritzsche, Meyer and others to account for the gender of avrn 
by making its antecedent to be ce@adn, ‘This (head of the corner) was 
from the Lord,’ when every Hebrew scholar knows that the pronoun 
MN, avry, though properly feminine, is also used for the neuter rodro, and 
ought so to have been translated by the Lxx. in this and other places : 
e.g. 1 Sam. iv. 7: oval jpiv, dru ov yéyove roradrn (INTD) ex des kal Tpirny. 
1 Kings xi. 39: kat xaxovyjow Td oméppa Aavid did radrny (Nt wap) mAny 
ov macas Tas nuépas, where after ravrny Cod. 247 interpolates rv mAdyny. 


1 (Cf. Aesop. Had. 356: ti mot @orae Liban. 1. 225: atrd rodr0 70 ydv éue Kat 
mpotn sot elrovon; | Cy wal éyew...mapa ris “Apréusdds 

2 (Cf. Gen. xxiv. 50: mapa Kuplov po cadpéorara, & dvdpes. App. B. C. 
€£9NO€e TO mpayua Toro. 1 Kings xii. Il. 65: kal rdde wor map tuay, @ av- 
24: bre map éuod yéyove Td phua ToUTo.  orparidrar, yéyover. |] 
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*XXII. 2: erolnce ydpous. 8: 6 piv ydpos erotpos] There does not 
seem to be any distinction between the plural and the singular, though 
yauo. is generally used by good writers, when the marriage feast is 
principally intended: e.g. Diog. L. Vet. Plat. 11: rerevta 8, as pnow 
"Eppurnos, év yauous Seenvv. Xenoph. Eph. Il. 7: 6 d€”Aypuptos emote: THs 
Ovyarpss tovs ydyous, Kal édprafoy moddais jpepats. Diod. Sic. XIII. 84: 
 Avriobérys...ydpous émirehdv tis Ovyatpos, eioriage Tovs moXiras éml TOY 
orevorav Sv Skovy éxaotos. Aelian, Ep, penult.: eyo pev €bvoy yapous 
(rod viod) 6 xpuoods parny, kat mepinew eoreavepévos ovdev déov. Ach. Tat. 
V. 14: Kal dvopa pev fv 76 Seimv@ yapot, 7d d€ épyov (concubitum) cvvéKerto 
rapuevec6a. But the plural is sometimes used for marriage in the 
abstract, as Lucian Am. 51: yapou peév avOpomos Biopires mpaypa. Plut. 
IL. p. 27A: are 5) rpupdca Kai yapwr dpav éxovea. On the other hand 
yapos in the singular is often found in the Greek Bible for a marriage 
feast, as Gen. xxix. 22: ovvnyaye 5¢€ AdBav mavras tods avdpas Tov Torov, 
kal émoince yapov (Heb. navn, convivium). 1 Macc. x. 58: kat €&édoro 
airé KXeondrpay tiv Ovyatépa avrov, Kal émoinoe Tov yapov avris €v 
TlroNepaids...ev d0€n peyddn. In the passage before us the most suitable 
English word both for ydo. and yapos will be found to be ‘a wedding,’ 
which includes both the actual ceremony, and the festivities thereupon. 


*XXII. 23: mporqAOov atta DadSovKatOl, OL Aé€yovres pH eivar 
dvdoracw]| Here, in deference to the principal uncials and other au- 
thorities, later Editors omit of, according to which reading we must 
understand that they came to him, saying that there is no resurrection. 
But this is absurd. Their opinions on this subject were well known to 
our Lord, and any formal statement of them would have been impertinent. 
But as they might not be so well known to the reader, the writer himself 
inserts a parenthetical remark, which prepares his readers for what was 
to follow, and what the Sadducees really ‘came to him saying.’ So 
Mark xii. 18: ofries Aéyovow avacracw ph etvat, and Luke xx. 27: oi 
dvtihéyovres dvacracw pr eva. The cause of the omission is patent. 


*XXII. 27: torepoy & mévrev] A. V. ‘And last of all’ This is 
better, perhaps, for the English reader than the more literal rendering, 
(R. V.) ‘And after them all.’ "Yorepoy is here used as a preposition, as in 
Dion. Hal. v. 1: oAtyais nuépats Vorepoy tis exBodjs Tod Tupavvov. Jerem. 


° cee: LA > ‘ 
XXX1. 19: ort voTepoy aixpadwolas pov perevénoa, kal Vorepov Tov yvavai pe 
éotévata. 


*XXII. 36 : rola évrodr peyddn ev 7S vépw] Here no MS. supplies the 
article 7 after évrody ; yet it is certain that we must either suppose it to 
have been accidentally omitted by a transcriber, or we must take 
peydAn in the sense of peyiorn. The rendering, adopted by Dean Alford 
and others, ‘What commandment is great in the law?? is perfectly 
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unmeaning. C. F. A. Fritzsche, who denies the use of peyadn for 
peyiorn, arrives at the same result by a roundabout way, explaining 
evroh? meydAn to mean ‘a law, which you may rightly and truly call great, 
so that the others, be they ever so great in themselves, appear small in 
comparison with it.’ What is this but THE GREAT COMMANDMENT? 


*XXIII. 4: ‘For they bind heavy burdens...and lay them on men’s 
shoulders, but they themselves will not move them with their finger 
(avroi 6€ r@ SaxtvA@ airay od Oédovor xivpoat adrd).’ The scope of this 
charge, forming part of a general denunciation of the hypocrisy of the 
scribes and Pharisees, can hardly (one would suppose) admit of a doubt. 
It is the same thought as that which is expanded by St Paul in 
Rom. ii. 2I—23: ‘Thou therefore that teachest another’ &c. But a 
writer in the Lezsure Hour for August 1881, criticizing certain passages 
of the R. V. ‘chiefly from the Jewish point of view,’ upsets all this 
by simply denying the truth of the accusation, as thus understood. ‘The 
passage cannot, therefore, mean that the Pharisees laid on others burdens 
which they did not touch; nor yet, as has been suggested, that they did 
not sympathize with, or help others in their burdens.’ The latter 
suggestion may be safely put aside; as to the former, if the common 
understanding is not the true one, we would fain know what is. This 
‘Our Critic proceeds to show. The Pharisees, he says, claimed the power 
of ‘binding and loosing,’ and what they are here charged with is that 
they exercised this power of ‘binding,’ or laying heavy burdens on the 
shoulders of their disciples, but made no use of the ‘loosing’ or 
‘dispensing’ power, when occasion required, in spite of one of the 
special warnings given them in the Talmud. ‘A more heavy burden 
ought not to be laid on a congregation, unless the larger part of it is able 
to bear it.’ Our Lord, therefore, in this passage, must be understood to 
charge the Pharisees with uncharitableness, because they bound heavy 
burdens &c. while with their finger they would not move them away; in 
other words, remove, as they might have done, even the slightest part of 
them. Thus far the ‘Jewish’ point of view, to reconcile which with the 
‘grammatical’ we are informed that xveiv means not only to ‘move,’ but 
also to ‘remove,’ as in Rev. ii. 5: ‘I will remove (kwyow) thy candlestick 
out of its place’; where, however, the addition of é« rov TOmoVv avTAs 
makes it a matter of indifference whether we translate ‘move,’ as the 
Revisers, or ‘remove,’ as A.V. But «wei in connexion with a heavy 
weight, and in contrast with the act of bearing it upon the shoulders, can 
only be understood of a simple moving or stirring of it, especially when 
it is added ‘with the finger,’ or, as the phrase is varied in Luke xi. 46: 
‘Ye touch not (ov mpoowavere) the burdens with one of your fingers,’ 
recalling the familiar Greek proverb dkp@ r¢ daxrid@ ayyacba, for leviter 
attingere. So we find it used in a Scholium on Lucian, De conscrib. 
Hist. 34, where one Titormus a herdsman, in a trial of strength with Milo 


K, ¢ 
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of Crotona, takes the biggest stone he can find, and after sundry 
manipulations with it, réos dpdwevos emi Trav apuav epepev ws em apyuias V, 
kal %ppupev adrdv; while his antagonist, a professed athlete, poyis rov 
\iov "EKINHSEN. 


¥XXIII. 25 2 -yépovow %¢€ dprayis Kal dxpaotas] This scems to be a 
locutio praegnans for yéwovor tay && dprayhs Kai akpagias cuveieypévov. 
The full phrase is found in Lucian. Tim. 23: dyxpis Gv...€v dkapet Tov 
xpévou GOdtos ekyén Ta Kat OALyov ek Today €miopKiay Kal dpmayav Kat 
mavoupylav wuvereypeva. 


XXIII. 38: ‘Your house is left unto you desolate.’ I would print 
“Your House’ (comparing Isai. lxiv. 11 : ‘Our holy and beautiful House, 
where our fathers praised thee’), and in Luke xi. 51: ‘which perished 
between the altar and the House’ [A. V. ‘temple,’ R. V. ‘sanctuary’. 
Other explanations of 6 otkos judy» have been proposed!, but none so 
simple, and to Jewish ears so familiar. Theophylact and Euthymius are 
quoted for this sense, but not St Chrysostom, although there is no doubt 
he so understood the words. In his exposition of St Matthew he rather 
assumes than declares it; but in another passage (Hom. Lxv. on St 
John, p. 389 E) he is very clear: ‘But even thus [after the High 
Priesthood had been made an affair of purchase] the Spirit was still 
present. But when they lifted up their hands against the Messiah, then 
he left them, and transferred himself to the Apostles. And this was 
indicated by the rending of the veil, and the voice of Christ, which said, 
“Behold, your House is left unto you desolate.”’ There is, however, no 
foundation for the gloss which Dean Alford puts upon the phrase, ‘no 


more God’s, but your house.’ It rather means ‘the house you are so 
proud of.’ 


XXIV. 4: pi tis tps wAavyjoy] A. V. ‘That no man deceive you.’ 
R. V. ‘That no man lead you astray.’ Again, John vii. 12: mAava rov 
dxdov, the same versions give respectively, ‘He deceiveth the people,’ 
and ‘ He leadeth the multitude astray.’ There is really no sound reason 
for the change, nor have those who introduced it attempted to carry it 
out uniformly. Thus in 2 Tim. iii. 13 they retain ‘ Deceiving and being 
deceived.’ In Matt. xxvii. 63 éxeivos 6 mAdvos is still ‘that deceiver,’ and 
in Rev. xii. 9 6 mAavdy thy oikouvpérny Sdnv, ‘the deceiver of the whole 
world.” ‘The glossaries give WAavG* dmara. WAdvos* dmaredv. 


*XXIV. 45: Tls dpa éorly 6 mords Soddos «.7.é] “A question asked 
that each one may put tt to himself—and to signify the high honour 
of such an one’—A//ord. Rather, to intimate the rarity of such a 


1 Alford characteristically: ‘ Your 


then of Jerusalem—and then of the 
house—said primarily of the temple— 


whole land in which ye dwell. 
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character. S. Basil, T. 111. p. 7B ae Sp. Sancto V) : Tis & eyre vouv kuplov, 
kat Tis ipBovdos avTov eyerero} To yap, tis, evradéa ax TO Gmropov mavTehas, 
GAG 76 ordnov Sydoi, ds én Tod, Tis dvaoriaeral jot em ROMA pe eH eHDN SS kal, 
Tis €orw avOpwmos 6 Oéhov Conv; Kal, Tis dvaBioerat els Td Bpos Tod kupiov ; 


XXV. 8: at AapwdSes tydv cPévvevrat] Here the rendering of R. V. 
‘are going out’ is greatly to be preferred to that of A. V. ‘are gone out.’ 
Compare Prov. xxxi. 18: ov« drooBévvura OAnv Thy vdKTa 6 AdXVOS aris. 
Charit. Aphrod. I. 1: domep te Adyvov has dn oBevvdpevov emiyvbevros 
€daiov mddw avédapre. 


*XXV. 21: ‘Thou hast been faithful é) ddtya, over a few things.’ 
If it were émi édtyev, we might explain the preposition from the clause 
which immediately follows, ‘when set over a few things.’ As it is, ém 
seems to have the force of guwod attinet ad, as in 1 Cor. vii. 36: ef 5€ Tus 
aoxnpoverv én tiv mapOévor adrod vouite. If so, it may be not improperly 
rendered ‘in a few things,’ which is the construction in Luke xix. 17: ép 
ehaxlor@ micros éyévov ; and xvi, 10: 6 motos év edaxior@ kal év ToAA@ 
motos €ort. But perhaps ‘over a few things’ may be defended by Heb. 
ill. 6: Xpioros dé (mors) ws vids emt Tov oikov adrod. 


XXV. 27: Kal Ody éyd xoproduny dv Td eudv ody rékm] ‘And at my 
coming I should have received (back) mine own with usury.’ In Luke 
xix. 23 for éxouioapny the word is érpaéa, ‘I should have demanded (lit. 
exacted) it” Instead of eAdwv, in this sense, we should rather have 
expected éraveh Ov, especially in St Luke (compare v. 15: kal éyévero év 
T@ eravenbeiv adrov haBdvra tHhv Bacideiav). This objection, however, is not 
conclusive against the A. V., because we find ¢Aéwyv so used in good 
writers, as Plut. Vt. Pomp. XLVII: rore dé Kaioap eAOdv amo otpareias 
nwaro modurevparos. Dion. Hal. Anz. VIII. 57: ef pev ed mpaéas 6 Mdpxcos 
...€Ado.t. But it is remarkable that in both Gospels the pronoun ey is 
so used as if it were intended to be emphatic, as it certainly was under- 
stood to be by St Chrysostom on St Matthew (T. VII. p. 754 B): avrés de 
ody ovras’ GAAd SE eet xaraBareiv, hyo, kal rhv drairnow "EMOI emerpéyrau. 
If we accept this view of the parable, we must translate: ‘And I should 
have gone (to the bank) and received back mine own (or demanded it) 
with interest.’ Compare Matt. il. 8: dras kdyé €MOav mpookvynow adrov. 
Vili. 7: eyo €AOdv Oeparevow avror. 


XXVI. 15: otf 8 2ornoav aiTd tpidkovta dpyipia] A. V. ‘And they 
covenanted with him for (R. V. and they weighed unto him) thirty pieces 
of silver.’ Hieron.: Az 2l/¢ constituerunt ec triginta argenteos. So both 
Syriac versions (aX asor.o}); and this explanation of the phrase, 


1 [Cf Dio Chrys. Oy. XI. p. 171. ‘ajre mpbrepov unre torepov, eNOdwv dar’ 
36: Kal yap mv Sewer, ef Néorwp pév, "INiov....] 
(4 PY 
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which is that of Theophylact (oi de éornoay h dpyvpua, avri rod cvvepdynaar, 
apdpioay Sodvat, ovx ds of moddol voovow, dyti tov e€vyoorarnoav), Grotius, 
Bois, Elsner, and others, still finds its advocates in the present day (e.g. 
Alford (who relies chiefly on the érnyyeikavro of Mark, and the ovvéebevto 
of Luke), Fritzsche (‘non tam ob locos parallelos Marci et Lucae, quam 
ob verba ri béreré por Sobvar—arév; quibus bene respondent, z//z autem 
triginta siclos se daturos ei pollicit’ sunt’) and others). But this use of 
orioa cannot be proved. In Gen. xxill. 17: €orn 6 aypos...7@ "ABpaap els 
xrfiow, nothing is said about the price, and in v. 20, for the very same 
Hebrew, in the Greek is éxupdéy 6 aypos TO *ABpadp, ‘the field was made 
sure to him,’ which is a very different thing from agreeing about the price. 
On the other hand, the biblical use of gornoay dyti rod e{vyoorarncay is 
undoubted. Besides the place of Zechariah (xi. 12) kai €ornoay rov pro Odv 
poy X dpyupods, ‘So they weighed for my hire thirty pieces of silver,’ we 
have in Jeremiah (xxxii. 9) the identical construction of St Matthew: kai 
goTnoa avT@ To dpyvpuov, émrd vikdovs kat Ska apyupiov. We find the same 
construction, only with ¢e//inmg instead of weighing, in profane authors, as 
Dion. Hal. At. IV. 62: éxéXevoav amapiOpqoa ‘TH yuvatki TO ypvolov dcov 
yre. And even in the present transaction, we need not suppose that 
actual scales and weights were introduced, but only that the older form 
of speech remained in use long after the practice had become obsolete. 


XXVI. 50: éb’ 5 wdpe] A. V. ‘Wherefore art thou come?’ R. V. 
‘Do that for which [or, wherefore, as Acts x. 21] thou art come.’ So the 
words are rightly explained by Euthymius: 8¢ 6 mapayéyovas* #youv rd 
kata okoTrOv mpaTTeE, TOU mporxnpatos aptéwevos. The sentiment is the same 
as in John xiii. 27, where also the traitor is addressed: 6 zrosets, roinoov 
taxiov. The phrase ef’ o wape: may be illustrated from Ach. Tat. vit. 
16: dyvootaayv tiv adjOevav ef 6 mapny. Lucian. Pseudomant. 53: 
eparndeis yap ef’ & Tu ie, Oepameiar, py, airjoav mpds dddvnv meupov. 
Aelian. V. H. V1. 14: kal Spud endodv, ri ody od Spare Todt, eirrev, ef) 5 Kai 
eoppnoare ;} 


XXVI. 61: 8d tpidv ypepdv] Not ‘in three days’ (év Tplolv nuepacs, 
Ch. xxvii. 40, John ii. 19); nor ‘within three days’ (A. V. Mark xiv. 58); 
but ‘after three days.’ So Mark ii. 1: 82 sjpepdv, ‘after some days’; Acts 
xxiv. 17: O00 érdv mhevdver, ‘after many years’; Gal. ii. 1: Sid dexateaoapoy 
érav, ‘after fourteen years’; Deut. xv. 1: 8¢ émra éray (DIw-pay V1) 
Classical usage agrees: e.g. Stob. Flor. T. xiv. Ais Sis 3 


< “~ col . 

NHEpOY oLTovvTa eis TAnpwow. Aelian. V. H. xu. 42: 
> a 

dc’ erdy Tpidkovra kal Staxoclov?. 


, tod 
Zavpopara dia tprdy 
> 
oixioa dé Meoonyny 


1 [Cf Soph. Oed. Col. 1280: rey, 
@ radalrwp, adrds dv xpela mape..] 
> [Cf Aesop. Fab. 372: ppbra dd 


mdcou xpbvou porray rats roreow elwOev. 
O dé épn, dud pw érdv, évlore 52 Kal Sud d 
("Opxos loquitur).] 
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XXVIII. 3: darérrpepe ra A dpytpra Tots dpxrepevor] For dreorpere, ‘he 
brought back, the uncials BLN read gorpewe, which is supposed to be not 
different in sense from the other. But this is not so. Examples of 
drootpéper, to bring back, are very common; as Gen. xliii. 12: 7d apyvp.ov 
TO dmootpager v tois papoimmos Yuav droorpéwate pe? vuadv. Deut. xxii. 
1: “If thou seest thy brother’s ox...go astray, dmoorpopj dmootpéWers avra 
T@ ddeAP@ cov.’ But the simple verb orpépw has no such meaning; and 
the only instance referred to by Dean Alford, Isai. xxxviii. 8: eyo oTpepo 
(AV) rHv oxay, ‘I will cause the shadow to return,’ is quite different, 
though even there aroorpépo would be more appropriate, and is so used 
in the very same verse. 


XXVIT. 24: Ste odStv whedct] ‘that he prevailed nothing.’ John xii. 
IQ: Ore ovK wedeire ovdev, ‘how ye prevail nothing.’ This sense of 
‘prevail’ for ‘to be of use’ seems to require confirmation. Somewhat 
similar is 1 Kings xxii. 22: ‘Thou shalt persuade him, and frevazé also’; 
but there the Greek is xaiye Suyjon. In -James v. 16 we read: ‘The 
prayer of a righteous man avazleth much’; but there also the word is 
ioxvel, NOt epedrci. There seems to be no reason why we should not keep 
close to the Greek: ‘When Pilate saw that he dd no good’; ‘Perceive 
ye how ye do uo good at all.’ Compare Job xv. 3: ‘With speeches 
wherewith he can do no good’ (ev Aoyous ois ovdev dhedos). In classical 
Greek (e.g. Thucyd. Il. 87: réxvn dvev ads ovdév @edei) the phrase is 
current, generally of things; of persons, ovdev dvves, or ovdév dvivnou is 
preferably employed?, St Matthew goes on: adda padXov OopuBos yiverat, 
‘but that rather a tumult was made.’ This is the generally received 
rendering ; for which one might prefer with Fritzsche (since the tumult 
had already begun) ‘but that the tumult was increasing,’ were it not for 
the absence of the article, which such a construction would seem to 
require. Thus Thucyd. VII. 25: kat rov éxei moAewov paddXov émotpvvect 
yiyveoOa (should be carried on more vigorously). 


XXVII. 28—31. With this zvozy of the Roman soldiery it is 
interesting to compare a grim jest which was wont to be played off by 
the Mediterranean pirates, of whose unbounded insolence many anecdotes 
are recorded by Plutarch in his life of Pompey xxiv. ‘But the most 
contemptuous circumstance of all was, that when they had taken a 
prisoner, and he cried out that he was a Roman (Czvzs Romanus sum), 
they pretended to be struck with terror, smote their thighs, and fell upon 
their knees (rpocémurroy atir@) to ask his pardon; and that his quality 
might no more be mistaken, some put cadcez on his feet, others threw a 
toga around him (of pev vmédovv trois Kadriows avrov, of dé rnBevvay tTepté- 


1 (Cf. Tobit ii. 10: ‘I went to the 2 (Cf. mwepatvew: Plut. Vit. Tim. X: 
- physicians and they helped me not,’ ovk ri yap dv Kal mepalve drevday ;] 
wpédyoav. | 
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BadXov), the official costume of a Roman citizen. When they had made 
game of him (karespwvevoduevor avtov) for some time, they let down a 
ladder into the sea, and bade his worship go in peace ; and if he refused, 
they pushed him off the deck, and drowned him.’ 


*XXVII. 48: émérifev aitrdv] ‘gave him to drink.’ An honoured 
correspondent (not a divine) writes to me: ‘There is a point (of which 
I have seen no notice) which appears to me to shew that at least two of 
the evangelists were eye-witnesses of the crucifixion. It is the sudden- 
ness of death after drinking. In speaking of zmpPalement, which, in a 
physiological sense (destruction by fretting of branch-nerves, without 
injury to any vital organ) appears to resemble crucifixion, Lord Byron 
says: ; 

“Oh water! water !—smiling hate denies 
The victim’s prayer; for if he drinks, he dies.”’ 

On which we remark: (1) that there is no mention of water through- 
out the narrative of the crucifixion ; (2) that the first offer (Sexay, édi8ouv) 
of drink (Matt. xxvii. 34, Mark xv. 23), ‘wire mingled with gall’ or 
‘myrrh,’ was the act of the soldiers before the crucifixion, and was refused 
by their victim (yevodmevos ovx fOede meiv, ovK dae): (3) that the second 
offer (a sponge full of vinegar), from one of the bystanders, took place 
immediately after the exclamation ‘My God &c.’? Whether this was 
accepted by the sufferer, is not quite clear, as the word in both evangelists 
(Matt. xxvii. 48, Mark xv. 36) is éméri¢ev, which may mean only that 
they offered him this refreshment. According to both these evangelists 
his last outcry and death followed immediately. St John (xix. 28—30) 
agrees, with the additional circumstance that our Lord invited the 
refreshment, and, when it was offered, accepted it: 8re ody €haBe To d€0s 
"Inoots, ele, TeréXeorar x.7.é. 


XXVIII. 3: Hv 8 4 i8€a adrod (A. V. ‘his countenance.” R. V. ‘his 
appearance’) as detpary] There seems no sufficient reason for the 
change. A man’s idéa is his form or aspect, which, as distinguished from 
his raiment, is chiefly shown in his countenance. Compare Dan. i. 15: 
‘And at the end of ten days their countenances (ai iS€ac avrév) appeared 
fairer and fatter in flesh than all the children which did eat the portion of 
the king’s meat.’ The classical usage of the word does not differ from the 
biblical, e.g. Diod. Sic. 111. 8: The Ethiopians rais pev ypdats eiot HéXaves, 
tais de id€ars cipoi (flat-nosed), rots 8é Tptxe@pacw odro. Plut. Vit. Flamin. 
I: idav per droios Hv mdpeott Oedoacbat Trois Bovdopévors amd rhs év “‘Popun 
xahkis eixovos. Philostr. Her. p. 160 ed. Boiss. : i) oddev rept Tis iSéas 
avrod 6 Tpwrecinews Epunveder ;t 


1 [Cf Plut. Vit, Brut. 1: dvapépew Some fishermen drew up tpdowmror, 
évious mpos Tov dvdpdvra rod Bpotrov made of olive wood—rodro idéav Tapé- 


aeereys ES, 
THY OmooTaTa THS idéas. Paus. X. 19, 2: oXETO Pépovoay pev els Td eto Eelvny 
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XXVIII. 14: édv dkovoOq todro él rot Hyendvos| ‘If this come to the 
governor’s ears.’ R. V. in margin: ‘Or, come to a hearing before the 
governor” So Dean Alford: ‘Not only come to the ears of the governor}, 
but, de borne witness of before the governor, come before him officially.’ 
But this supposed judicial sense of axovo67 seems rather to be suggested 
by the vernacular idiom (according to which we speak of a cause being 
‘ripe for hearing,’ being ‘part heard’) than by the usage of the Greek 
word?. Compare John vil. 51, Acts xxv. 22, where it is the accused that 
is heard, not the cause. And the usual understanding of the passage is 
quite unobjectionable: ‘If this be heard (talked of) before the governor.’ 
Compare Mark ii. 1: ‘It was noised (jkovc6n) that he was in the 
house.’ 


6é....  Plut. Vit. Demetr. 1: peyéOe 
pev Hv Tod watpos éAdcowr, idéa Te Kal 


1 [The literal Greek version of the 
English idiom is found in Liban. 1. 195: 


Kael Tpotwrou Gavuwaoros Kal meEpiTTos. 
Id. Vit. Galbae 9: kal waddov éd6xer Kad” 
OuoroTynTa THs Ldéas exelvw mpoojKkew. But 
Plut. 11. p. 257 E: wepiBXerrov mev idég 
odpatos Kal wpa. | 


€ws els Gra Tots Bacidedow apiko.To. | 

2 In Acts xxv. 21 Paul ‘appeals to 
be reserved unto the heaving of Au- 
gustus,’ but there the Greek is duayvwors 
(R. V. ‘ decision’). 


ST. WARIS 


*Chap. I. 7: ddoor Tov ipdvra Tov irodypdrov avtov] In one word 
Smoddca adréy, a servile office. Compare Plat. Symp. p. 213 B: UTOAVETE, 
maides, "Adi Biadnv. Plut. Vet. Pomp. LXXII: iddv 6 Gawvios, olker@v 
dmopia, rov Topmnioy apxopevov avrov drodvewv, moocéOpape, Kal vréAvoe, Kal 
auymrevve, where Langhorne oscztanter, ‘to wash himself’...‘ washed 
him,’ 


*]. 27: leon trotro; tls  SiSax7 7} Katv7] avTn; OTL Kat ovrlay k.7.€. | 
This is the T. R. which is supported by AC, the Vulgate and both 
Syriac versions. A shorter reading is that of BLN: ri éore rovro; d.6ax7) 
kaw? kar’ é€ovolay x.t.€. for which Tischendorf gives: ‘What is this? A 
new doctrine with authority! He commandeth’ &c. Dean Alford: 
‘What thing is this? It is a teaching new and with authority. He 
commandeth’ &c. R. V. ‘ What is this? a new teaching! with authority 
he commandeth’ &c. This last is to be preferred so far as it separates 
kar’ e€ovoiay from dday7), and joins it with émurdocet, which is confirmed by 
Luke iv. 36: dre ev e€ovoia cat Svvaper emitacoe: k.t.€.; but the clumsy 
device of putting the two words Sivdayy xawyn extra constructionem, by 
interpolating a note of admiration after them, is tantamount to a con- 
fession that the reading, as a whole, cannot be construed. If the speaker 
had intended to utter an exclamation of surprise, he would have said, os 
(or ri) kau 7 Sidaxyn! or @ THs Kawhs Sidaxyqs! or, without the interjection, 
ths Kkawhs didaxjs!1 One is surprised to be told by Dean Alford, that 
the shorter reading ‘seems to have been the original, and to have been 
variously conformed to the parallel place in St Luke,’ who has only ris 6 
Aéyos ovros, rt ev eovoia x.t.€. We should rather have supposed that 
the T. R. of St Mark had been conformed to Acts xvii. 19: SuvdpeOa 
yrava, Tis 7 Kawn ad'tn n bro God Nadovpévn Sidaxn; if it could be proved 
that the copyists were in the habit of interpolating the Gospels from the 
Acts, as well as from one another. 


1 Babr. Fab. XCIII: Kaivfs ye ta’rys, ele, Tis weorelas ! where the note of 
admiration is mine. 


IIL. ar ST MARK. 25 

I. 30: kartékero mupércoura] ‘lay sick of a fever.’ Rather, ‘kept her 
bed (A. V. Exod. xxi. 18), being sick of a fever.’ Compare Plut. Vz. 
Cie. XLII: (being summoned to a meeting of the Senate) ovx #\Oev, 
GANG Karéxerro, wadakds Exew €x TOD KOmov oKNTTdpeEvos}. 


II. 23: qpgavro S8év rovetv TiANovTes Tobs oTdxvas| ‘They began, as 
they went, to pluck the ears of corn,” R. V. adds in margin: ‘Gr. 
began to make their way plucking? The explanation, that the disciples 
made themselves a road through the corn by plucking the ears, is usually 
attributed to Meyer, but was long ago noticed and refuted by Rosen- 
miiller, who rightly objects that such a wanton act of mischief would 
have been unlawful on any day, let alone the Sabbath. It is even as old 
as Euthymius, who, in his commentary on the parallel place of St 
Matthew, says: ‘O d€ Mapkos eimev . . 
Sujpxovro, dua pev avéotray Tovs oTaxvas, va mpoBaivery exouev, ana dé noOov 
Tous dvagmwpévovs. But though the distinction between odov ovety 
(=d8ororeiv) ‘to make a road,’ and o686v moeioba ‘to make a journey,’ 
holds good in Classical Greek?, some latitude must be allowed for 
the writers of the N. T., whose style was confessedly modified by their 
familiarity with the Greek version of their Scriptures. Now the usage of 
the LXx. is clearly proved from Jud. xvii. 8: ‘And he came to mount 
Ephraim to the house of Micah, as he journeyed’ (Heb. tx making his 
way» LXX.: 


> A nm 
. €mel yap pécov TOY oTopipev 


col - A eggs > -~ 
TOU Totoat THY OOoV avTOv). 


III. 10: &ore émumlrrew aito] ‘Insomuch that they pressed upon 
him.” R. V. in margin: ‘Gr. fed/’ The examples of emuimresy quoted 
by Kypke, Elsner, and Wetstein are in favour of the meaning, ¢o fal/ 
upon, attack suddenly, assault, which is not suitable to this place. A 
better one from Thucydides (vil. 84) seems to have been overlooked : 
#Opoor yap avayxatopevor xapetv émérunrév re GdAyows Kal KaTEemaToup. 

III. 21: of wap airod] A. V. ‘his friends. Or, Aéwsmen. Hieron. 
sui. Theophylact and Euthymius explain of ofkeiou avrov, though the 
former adds: tuyoy of do ths adtis marpidos, 7 Kal of adehpoi avrov. Ot 
mapa twos, in Greek writers, are generally /egatc ab aliguo misst, a sense 
which does not suit this place. Of the examples adduced in support 
of the sense of otkeioe avrod, many are irrelevant; but after rejecting these, 
there still remain several zzduditatae fidet. (1) Prov. xxxi. 21: mavres yap 


1 [So cudo in Latin. Horace, Zpzst. all of them it is moveto Oa, not mocety. 


II. ii. 68: cubat hic in colle Quirini.] 

2 Kypke (Odserv. Sacr. T. 1. p. 154) 
to defend 6ddv moveiv, cler facere, from 
the charge of being a Latinism, gives 
four examples from Xenophon, Dion. 
Hal., Josephus and Dio Cass.; but in 


Even in his quotation from Libanius, 
bmép ddehpod riv dddv ‘Trepéxios &pn 
ravryvi jerovjo0a1, where (he says) the 
use of the passive implies that the active 
might be-so used, memovjjoOar is not 
passive, but middle. 
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of map’ adris evdidioxovra: dicod. (Heb. F322.) Fritzsche objects : 
‘E codd. reponendum of rap’ avr,’ but the other is undoubtedly the true 
reading, being found in II, 11, and the Syro-hex. o11%09 Ol: 
(2) Susan. 33: &avoy 6€ of map’ avris (Hieron. sz) kat mavres ot iBovres 
adrjv. (3) 1 Macc. xiii. 52: kal mpoowyvpace 10 épos Tov iepod TO mapa THY 
dkpay, kal @xer éxet adros kal of map avrov (A. V. ‘his company,’ Vulg. 
qui cum eo erant, against Fritzsche, who would understand fosterz ejus, 
but gives no example of such an usage). (4) Joseph. Avz. I. 10, 5: Kat 
"ABpapos pev él rovros evxapoTncas TH Oe, mepirewverat mapavtika, kal 
mévres of map’ avrod, kal 6 mais "Iopandos. Some good examples of this use 
of mapa, from Polybius and others, may be found in Wetstein, to which 
may be added Diod. Sic. XIX. 53: To pev mpo@tov Tov @7nBaiwv Tod map’ 
airay eOvous (suae gentis) mporrdytay, pera Se Tadta THs TOY “EAAnvev 
nyepovias aupucBytncavrov. 


IV. 1. For cumy6n the reading cuvdyera: is followed by R. V.: 
‘There zs gathered unto him a very great multitude, so that he entered 
into a boat, and sa¢ in the sea.’ But in that case the Greek, dare avrov 
éuBdvra. . . kabjoa, should also be rendered in the present tense, ‘so 
that he extereth . . . and sitteth, 


IV. 29: drooré\der Td Spéravov, St. mapéoryev 6 Ocpiopds] A. V. ‘He 
putteth in the sickle.” R. V. ‘He putteth forth the sickle. Or, sexdeth 
forth’ Comparing Joel iv. (iii.) 13 : eEarooreiNare Spémava, dre mapérryKev 
6 Tpvyntos, there can be no doubt that the Evangelist (or the speaker 
himself) had the words of the prophet, as rendered by the XX. (for in the 
Hebrew the verb in the second clause is not 17, or any other word 
which might fitly be rendered by mapéornke, but bya, coctus est) in his 
mind. Now the Hebrew now, besides its ordinary meaning Zo sexd, has 
also a special one, fo put forth, generally the hand, but also a vod (Jud. 
vi. 21, 1 Sam. xiv. 27), a dvanch (Ezek. viii. 17), here @ szckle. In all 
such cases (about forty in number) the Lxx. have employed the proper 
Greek word éxreivew, with the single exception of Joel iv. 13. We must 
therefore understand efamooréAXew in that place, as well as in St Mark, 
in the sense of Autting forth. The marginal rendering can only be 
admitted on the assumption that ‘the sickle? may be taken for ‘the 
reapers, which on the other supposition is unnecessary. 


V. 4: toxve Sapdoar] A.V. ‘could tame him.’ R.V. ‘had strength to 
tame him’; perhaps to indicate that it is not the same word as that used 
in v. 3 (ndvvaro). But icxyv followed by an infinitive occurs sixteen times. 
in the Greek Testament; in all of which (exc. Luke xvi. 3) the Revisers 
have left 7 can, or J am able, even in John xxi. 6, where bodily strength is 


V. 36 ST MARK. 27 
required: ‘they were not able to draw the net for the multitude of fishes!” 
In the next verse xarakérrey éavrév iors, for ‘cutting himself’ I would 
recall the rendering of Wicliff, Tyndale and Cranmer, ‘beating himself, 
contundens, not (as Hieron.) concidens. Compare Ach. Tat. V. 23: éAkdoas 
d€ Ta TpLXGY, dpaccet mpos Tovdagos, kal TpoGTinTeY KaTaKkdmTEL pe TANYais?. 
The word is also used of beating the breast, head, &c. in mourning: as St 
Chrysost. T. X. p. 544.C: of év dxpj tod mévOovs pndevds dvexduevor rrarépes, 
kai katakonrortes €avtovs. T. XI. p. 468 B: ef O€ TO dAyetv emi Trois awehOovow 
€OukOv, TO Katakorrec Oat, Kai katakaivery maperds, Tivev Apa éoTiv, eimé ol; 


V. 26: TrodAd ralotca ims woddav iatpdv] Wetstein quotes Menander 
[p- 338 ed. Meineke]: THoAdap iatpay eicoddes pw’ arddece. Plin. Azst. Nat. 
XXIX. 5: ‘Hinc illa infelicis monumenti inscriptio, furba se medicorum 
periisse. Compare Diod. Sic. T. x. p. 61 ed. Bip.: kat Sewav adynddver 
emtyevopevayv, cuvexAnOn mAnO0s iarpav. 


2bid.: Kal Saravicaca ta wap aitys mévta] ‘And had spent all that 
she had®’ Good examples of this phrase are quoted by Kypke from 
Josephus, namely: Azz. vil. 6, 6 (of the Queen of Sheba): kai 7 pev...dv 
mpoeipnkapev TUXOVGA, Kal peTadovoa Tahu T@ Baorrel Tay map’ avris, eis THY 
oixiav iméorpewev. LB. F. 11. 8, 4 (of the Essenes): oddev d€ év ddAjAous ovTe 
dyopdovow odre moodow, GAG TS xpHCovre Sidovs Exagros Ta Tap’ avrod, To 
map éxeivov xpyoysov avtixopi¢era. Hence in Lucian Phal. I. 13: kat 
dvaXioxorra Kat Katadanavavta map avtov, we should probably read xara- 
SaravavTA TA map’ avrod. 


V. 30: émuyvods év eat tiv e& adrod Sivapwv ee\Qotcav] A.V. ‘Know- 
ing in himself that virtue had gone out of him.’ R.V. ‘Perceiving in him- 
self that the power proceeding from him had gone forth.’ Is it not rather 
a locutio praegnans, for thy év aité Sdvamw e&eOodcar €& avrod? and if so, 
does not the A.V. (which presupposes that a healing virtue resided in 
him) give the sense as clearly and faithfully as could be desired? Dean 
Alford and others translate: ‘Knowing in himself the power which had 
gone forth from him.’ But it was not the power itself that he knew 
(or recognized), but the fact that it had gone forth from him. 


V. 36: €80éas dxotoas Tov Myov Nadodpevov] A.V. ‘As soon as he heard 
the word that was spoken.’ For evéws dxovcas the uncials BLAN read 
ai Oeparawldes émeku- 


1 [But in Luke xvi. 3: oxdmrew otk Kal peyddous 


loxiw, the R.V. has ‘I have not strength 
to dig.’] 

2 (Cf. Plut. 1. p. 260 B: ws & 
Hobero TH puvy Kkdrw (at the bottom 
of the well) yeyovdros, moAXovs mev 
airy tov NMOwy émwégepe moddous dé 


Mrbovr, dxpis ob KaTéxoway avrov Kal 
KaTéxwoar. | 

3 (Cf. Luke x. 7: éoOlovres Kat mi- 
voyvres Ta map avrav, ‘such things as 


they give.’] 
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mapaxovoas, which has been variously rendered by ‘overhearing’ (Alford 
and margin of R.V.), ‘having casually heard’ (Tischend.), ‘not heeding’ 
(R.V. in text). The proper meaning of wapaxovew is ‘to hear carelessly’ 
(oscttanter), or ‘incidentally’ (odzter), without heeding what one hears, or 
even intending to hear at all. This will include all the senses given 
above, and also that of vefusing to hear, which is required in Matt. xviii. 
17. But there is yet another meaning which seems very suitable to this 
place, namely, ¢o pretend not to hear. ‘Jesus, making as though he heareth 
not the word spoken, saith’ &c. Compare Hex. ad Psal. xxxviil. 13: 
vanE by, O'. pt) mapactonnons. “A. py Kohevons. 3%. 1) mapakovons 
(do not make as though thou hearest not). In this sense it is often 
joined with sapopdy or mapideiv, as in the following examples. Plut. 
Vit. Philop. xvi: Diophanes, the general of the Achaeans, would have 
punished the Lacedaemonians for some offence committed against the 
confederacy of which they formed a part; but Philopoemen remonstrated 
with him, urging that when King Antiochus and the Romans were threat- 
ening Greece with such powerful armies, it was to them that he should 
turn his attention, ra & oikeia pa) Kiveiv, GANG Kal Tapideiv Te Kal TapaKodoa 
TOY auaptavopévev. Id. De Curioszt. XIV (T. Il. p. 522B): rovro 69 ro eOos 
emdyov tH TokuTpaypLoovvy, TEeipa Kal Ta idiwv eva mapakodaai ToTe Kal 
mapetv}, 


*V. 40: &Paddv a&mavras}] Compare Charit. Aphrod. Ill. 2: Kat etoed- 
Ootca eis Tov vedy, mavras ékBadovoa, tadra eine mpds thy Oedv. Jd. V. 8 
(varying the phrase) : Baoweds dé, petactnoduevos dmavras, éBovhevero pera 
TOV Piror. . 


VI. 14. For @deyev ‘some-ancient authorities’ (including the Vatican 
MS.) read €deyov. This variation, though not supported by the ancient 
versions, has great merit, when taken in connexion with the following 
verses. Read and point the whole passage thus: ‘And king Herod heard 
thereof; (for his name had become known: and they said, John the 
Baptist is risen from the dead, and therefore do the powers work in him. 
But others said, It is Elijah ; and others said, It is a prophet, as one of 
the prophets). But Herod, when he heard hereof, said, John, whom I be- 
headed, the same (otros. See Matt. xxi. 42, John iii. 26) is risen,’ Here, 
after the words kai ijxovgev 6 B. ‘Hp. (v. 14), the sentence is suspended, in 
order to introduce the opinions of the people, and taken up again at v. 16: 
dkovoas S€ 6 “Hpwdns x.t.€. 


VI. 19: évetxev adra] A.V. ‘had a quarrel (Or, an inward grudge) 
against him.’ R. V. ‘set herself against him.’ Against the Vulg. zysédia- 
batur wiz, and Beza’s zmminebat ei, Bois rightly argues that these are the 


' (Cf. Lucian. Zp. Sat. 39: kal dud rodro TapaKkover avTwy Td Todd, ‘turns 
a deaf ear.’] 
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effects of malevolence, not the ill-feeling itself, which the writer intended 
to express, and could not have better expressed than by cveiyev, had a 
grudge against him. [The epithet zzward was probably added by A. V. 
to express the preposition in évéyew, but is not necessary.] There is no 
example of this use of the word in classical writers, except in Herodotus, 
with the addition of yédov, which is necessary to bring out the proper 
force of évéxeww, to hold or keep within, to cherish an inward feeling ; e.g. 
Herod, VI. 119: évetyé oe Sewdy xodov. VIII. 27: are ode évéxovres alei 
xorov. By long usage (as Fritzsche remarks) the ellipsis was forgotten, 
as that of vovv after éréyew, and of 98 after 10) (Psal. ciii. 9g: ‘neither will 
he keep (his anger) for ever.’ 0’. ovd€é eis roy aidva pnvet). But the very 
best example for our purpose is the LXX. version of Gen. xlix. 23: kal 
eveixov avt@ (Joseph) kvpioe rogevparwy. The same Hebrew word (nD) 
occurs in two other places in Genesis (xxvii. 41, l. 15), where the same admir- 
able translators (the Pentateuch Company, as we may call them, who were 
equally ‘well seen’ in Hebrew and Greek) have translated: kal evexdret 
‘Hoat TO “laxd8 rept tis evdoyias, and prrore pynotkaknon piv "loond. 
These three words, eveyeuw, éyxorety and pvnoctkakeiy, mutually illustrate one 
another, and are in favour of Bois’s emendation of Hesychius, ’Evéye:’ 
pvnotkaket, eyxoret (for éyxecrar), were it not more probable that pynoikakei 
refers to Mark vi. 18, and éyxerrar to Luke xi. 53: 7#pEavro of ypappareis 
kat Bapicaio: Sewas evéxyew, where a different meaning must be sought 
for the word, not the zra alta mente reposta which is required in this 
place. 


*VI. 20: Kal dkotoas atrod moda, éroler| For emotes, which is supported 
by all the ancient versions except Memph., R.V. adopts the reading of 
BLN jrope, ‘he was much perplexed,’ in favour of which it has not 
(I think) been suggested that this use of moA\a for vehementer is very 
characteristic of this Evangelist: e.g. Ch. iii. 12: moda émeriva adrois. 
V. 23: mapexaAes avTov moAAd. XV. 3: KaTnyopovy adtov modAd. On the 
other hand it will hardly be denied that the proposed change introduces a 
jarring note into the description of Herod’s feelings towards the Baptist. 
He feared him, he respected his character, he kept him safely, he ‘heard 
him gladly’ (or ‘with pleasure,’ as Philip heard Aeschines, mpdws kat 
nOéas Hkovev avtov (Aelian, V. H. Vill. 12)). This last especially seems 
inconsistent with a perplexed and doubtful state of mind!, Take, for 
example, the case of Felix, who ‘sent for Paul to hear him concerning the 
faith in Christ.’ Of the Roman governor and his prisoner, it might be 
truly said, cai dkovoas adrod rodda rope, but certainly not, kat 7déws avtod 
HKOvE. 


In noticing this case, the ‘Two Members of the N. T. Company’ (p. 47) 


1 Bishop of Lincoln’s Address, &c. perplexed.’ Xenophon (Azad. 1. 3, 8) 
p- 14: ‘People are not wont to hear joins rodrous dopay ze Kal Aurrovmevos, 
gladly those by whom they are much 
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ask, ‘What are the “many things” that Herod did after he had heard St 
John the Baptist? Meyer tells us that they were the many things which 
he heard from St.John, though how this can be elicited from the words we 
do not clearly see.’ But is not this (to use the fashionable phraseology) 
to ‘miss the point’ altogether? When Demosthenes (p. 658, 12) says of 
a certain king who was threatened with hostilities by a neighbouring 
power, mpéoBers méumav ATIANTA mroceiv eromos Av, we understand this of 
an unconditional surrender on the part of the sender of the embassage. 
But suppose the message had been IIOAAA sroveiv éroipos jv, would not 
the alteration imply that there was something reserved, some concession 
that he was unwilling to make? It is easy to perceive how this applies to 
Herod, and his relations to the Baptist, as his spiritual adviser. The 
remark is as old as Elsner ad loc. ‘modda émoier, at non primarium illud 
quod Joannes urserat : /ratris uxorent non dimisit.’ 

If nope is (as we think) a correction, it is an easy matter to trace the 
origin of it. Herod ‘was much perplexed’ (dinoper) on another occasion 
(Luke ix. 7), though still in connexion with the Baptist. His perplexity in 
regard to the character and claims of Jesus was not unnaturally trans- 
ferred to those of his forerunner. 


VI. 26: otk OAqoev adryy dberqioat] ‘He would not reject her.’ Per- 
haps, ‘he would not dsappocnt her.’ Compare the LXx. version of Psal. 
xiv. (Heb. xv.) 4: 6 6uvi@v Té mAnciov adtod, Kai ovK aberdv. The Hebrew 
is different, but the Prayer-book translation follows the Lxx.: ‘ He that 
sweareth unto his neighbour, and dzsappoznteth him not.’ 


VI. 40: Kal dvérerov mpacial mpacia(] ‘And they sat down in ranks.’ 
A marginal note might be added: ‘Gr. garden plots.’ Canon Farrar 
(Life of Christ, Chap. XXIxX:) would translate: ‘They reclined in 
parterres, supposing the word to be suggested by ‘the gay red and blue 
and yellow colours of the clothing which the poorest Orientals wear.’ But 
mpagiai are not flower-beds only or chiefly, but also plots of leeks (mpdcov) 
and other vegetables (Adxava) ; and the allusion is not to the ‘gay colours,’ 
but to the regularly-formed groups, with spaces between, in which the 
companies were ranged, reminding the spectator of the square or oblong 
beds in a garden. So Hesychius: Upaotai’ ai év rots KNTOLS TETPayovoL 
Aaxaviai ; and Euthymius, absurdly enough, makes the distinction between 
ovprooa and mpacuai to be, that the former were arranged in circles, and 
the latter in squares. 


_VIL. 3 : muypa] A. V. ‘oft? and in margin : ‘Or, diligently: in the 
original, with the fist: Theophylact, up to the elbow. The rendering 
‘diligently,’ or ‘carefully,’ is supported by both! Syriac versions, which 


have Autips (elsewhere put for the Greek emtehds and dxpiBés). 


But the later Syriac has a note in the margin, Lites cP 27240) 
a ? 
1 viz. the Peshito and Philoxenian. Ed. 
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LOTTASD ¢ i.e. according to White, p. 593: gud se oblectant digitos 
suos agua (abluendo). But oddectavit se is the meaning of the Ethpaal 


W2:22}, not of the Pael \@;@, to which (on the authority of this 


marginal note) J. D. Michaelis would assign the sense of humectavit, 
perfudit. In confirmation of this sense, I find in Geopon. p. 115, 13: 


mwoaas VWa;a2 70> Loo, for the Greek, eira SuaWvéas Kai drokdd cov 
TO oTopa (gallinae); which would give for the Philoxenian scholium 


(probably a translation from the Greek) Huyph* drroxdvovres 76 BSare Tous 
Saxtvdovs avrar. 


VII. 18: otras kal ipets dotiverot éore ;] ‘Are ye so without understand- 
ing also?’ Perhaps it would be better to take ovras (adeone, siccine) as in 
Matt. xxvi. 40, rendering : ‘What, are ye also void of understanding?’ 


VII. 19: kal cis tov ddheSpSva exmopederar, kabaplLov (kadapltov ABN) 
mdvra Ta Bpdpara] A.V. ‘And goeth out into the draught, purging all 
meats.’ It would be a waste of time to notice and to refute the various 
explanations that have been given of the clause xaOapitoy mdvra ra 
Bpépara, all of them equally repugnant to grammar and common sense. 
Take Dean Alford’s as a specimen. He reads xaéapitwv (rightly, as we 
shall presently see), and adds: ‘The masc. part. applies to d@edpava, by 
a construction of which there are examples, in which the grammatical 
object of the sentence is regarded as the logical subject, e.g. Noyor & ev 
adAnroow éppobovy kaxol, | Pidak& édéyyov hidaka, Soph. Antig. 259.’ In 
my schoolboy days, we were taught to call this the womdnative absolute, 
for pvAakos ehéyyovros d. He goes on: ‘What is stated is physically true. 
The ddedpav is that which, by the removal of the part carried off, purifies 
the meat; the portion available for nourishment being in its passage 
converted into chyle, and the remainder (the xafapya) being cast out.’ 
But surely, assuming the Dean’s physiology to be correct, it is the actus 
egerendi which purifies what is left, not the eges¢a themselves, still less the 
agedpav which is merely the passive receptacle of them. But the whole 
thing is a mistake, arising from taking xaOapi{av mw. r. B. to be part of our 
Lord’s discourse, not (as it really is) a remark of the Evangelist founded 
upon it. Grammatically, cabapifwy depends on kai déyer avrois, v. 18: 
but since it is separated from it by the intervention of a discourse con- 
sisting of several sentences, it may be necessary in translating to help out 
the construction by the insertion of a few words, as: ‘ 7/zs he satd, cleans- 
ing all meats,’ cleansing being here taken in the same sense as in Acts 
x. 15: ‘What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.’ This 
simple explanation of a difficult passage will, probably, be objected to on 
the ground of its being zove/; but that also is a mistake. It is as old as 
Origen, who in commenting on the parallel place in St Matthew (Tom. 11. 


32 ST MARK. VIII. 24 
Pp. 494D) says: kal pdduora éemel kara tov Mdpkov @deye Tadra 6 corTnp, 
kabapitwy mavra ta Bpdpara. He is followed by St Chrysostom (I. VII- 
Pp. 526A): 6 S€ Mapxos yaiv, dru kabapifav ra Bpdpara radta édeyevt. This 
explanation also accounts for the repetition of éAeye de in the following 
verse, in which the Evangelist takes up the continuation of our Lord’s 
discourse after his own explanatory remark. We have a similar incid- 
ental remark in ch. iii. 30, after our Lord’s denunciation of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost: ‘Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit,’ 
where we might also supply: ‘ Zhzs he said, because’ &c. And the 
following from Xenophon (Azad. vil. 1, 22) only differs from our con- 
struction of this passage of St Mark’s in the length of the intervening 
discourse: 6 & dmexpivaro’ GAN ed re héyere, Kal ToNT@ TadTa’ ei S€ TOUT@Y 
emiOupeire, Oéo0e ra brda ev rakes bs TaxsoTa* BovNOpevos adrovds KaTnpepioat”. 

*VIII. 24: Bdérw tobs dvOpdrovus, ds Sév8pa, mepirarotvras] We may 
compare the proverbial expression, ovdé dvOpdrovs é®pwv tovs avOpwrovs, 
said of persons suddenly thrown into a state of excitement bordering on 
delirium, e.g. of criminals pardoned at the foot of the gallows (S. Chrysost. 
T. XI p. 479 F). On this principle, Mill’s reading Bdér@ rovs dvOpa- 
mous, ott os Séevdpa 6pe mepumarovyras, though scarcely intelligible, may 
be explained from the confusion existing in the mind of the blind man. 
The same excuse will not avail for what follows in v. 25, according to the 
sadly confused reading of BC'LA® thus rendered by R.V.: ‘Then again 
he laid his hands upon his eyes; and he looked stedfastly (kai duéBrewrer, 


1 Dean Burgon (Last xit verses of 
St Mark, p. 179, note u) adds from 
Gregory Thaumaturgus (Routh, Pel. 
Sacr. 11. 257), a disciple of Origen: 
kal 6 owrnp, 6 TdvTa Kabapifwy Ta Bpw- 
fara, ob TO elomopevduevov, pyc, Kowol 
Tov dvOpwmrov, &\XX TO éxrropevdmevov. 

2 The hzstory (so to speak) of the 
above interpretation may be worth 
recording. The places of Origen and 
St Chrysostom had escaped the notice 
of all critics and commentators till 
Matthaei in his critical edition of the 
INS (Rigawet SS) Dae tiag open T 7 
referred to the former in these dis- 
paraging terms: ‘Sine sensu Orig. II. 
494 D laudat xa@apifwy, quasi referre 
voluerit ad cwrhp, guod plane absurdum 
est.’ Again, in his minor edition (Wit- 
tenb. 1803) T. 1. p. 211 he refers for 
the reading xadaplifwy to St Chrysost. 
VII. 526 A; but gives his opinion in 


favour of xa@apifov, as explained by 
Euthymius, xaSapa darodturdvoyv. From 
that time nothing more was heard of 
this interpretation till the year 1830, 
when the present writer, in editing 
St Chrysostom’s Homilies on St Mat- 
thew, drew attention to it in a note 
(T. 111. pp. 112 ‘sq.). He was not; 
however, fortunate enough (so far as he 
is aware) ‘to catch the eye’ of even 
one of the many critics and expositors 
of the Greek Testament, English and 
foreign, from that time till the ap- 
pearance of the work of Dean Burgon 
quoted in the preceding note; in which 
highly favourable mention is made of 
the writer’s attempt to restore the true 
interpretation of this passage. Shortly 
after he had the gratification of seeing 
it adopted, without any marginal varia- 


tion, by the Company of Reyvisers of 
the N. T. 


X. 19 ST MARK, 33 


instead of the T.R. kai eroingey avrov avaBdéyvar) and was restored, and 
saw all things clearly (ryAavyds)4’ On the last word Bois has a remark, 
which is worthy of the attention of translators in general, and of those 
of the Bible in particular: ‘Vetus, clave; alii [Beza] procul et dilucide, 
nimis enucleate, et ut sic loquar, paedagogice. Origines verborum enu- 
cleare paedagogis potius quam interpretibus convenit. Interpres officio 
suo abunde functus est, si sensum recte et fideliter exprimat, id quod a 
vetere hic interprete praestitum nemo, opinor, negabit.’ 


IX. IL: kat érnpdrov adrov Aéyovtes, "Ori (A.V. ‘Why’) dA€youow of 
yeapparets...v. 28: ernpdrwv aitdy kar’ iStav "Ori (as before) spets od 
ASuvyOnpev...] 

The use of ér for ri, when the interrogation is zwdirect, is sanctioned 
by the practice of the best writers; as Herod. 11. 78: elpeTo OTe (Curnane) 
ov xparat tH xepi. Thucyd. I. 90: érédre tus avrov €poiro Tay ev TédeL dYTOY, 
Ore oUk emépxerat emi to Kowov. Lucian. Asin. 32: rovro», d€omora, Tov dvov 
ovk ofS dre Bookoper, Sewvds dpydovy dvta kat Bpaddy. Joseph. Anzé. VIL. 7, 1 
yrovs rodro 6 Bacweds dvexpivey adtov (Uriam) ére px) mpds avrov eis thy 
oikiav €hOor”. These examples do not defend the same usage in a direct 
interrogation, which cannot be proved from classical writers, and scarcely 
from biblical. Of the two instances, Gen. xii. 18 and 1 Chron. xvii. 6, 
where 6rz corresponds to the Hebrew nnd, the former is doubtful, accord- 
ing as we point, ri rodro emoinads por; OTe (guare) ovK amnyyeidds poL...0F, TI 
ToUTO emoinads pot, OTe (Guod) ovK amyyyetdds pot... The latter is more to 
the purpose: ‘Spake I a word to any of the judges of Israel, saying, dru 
(guare) otk xodopnxaré yor oixov Kédpwov;’ Still, even if no authority could 
be found for this usage, these two instances, occurring in the same chapter 
of St Mark, must be held mutually to support and sanction each other. 
And the only alternative renderings: ‘And they asked him, saying, The 
scribes say that Elias must first come’; and ‘His disciples asked him 
privately, saying, We could not cast it out,’ are simply intolerable. 


*X. 19: pr atmooreptjoys| ‘ Defraud not.’ In biblical Greek this word 
is appropriated to the act of keeping back the wages of an hireling, as 
Mal. iii. 5, James v. 4; from which the classical use differs only in the 
thing kept back being money or goods deposited with another for safe 
keeping, as the ten talents of silver which Tobit left in trust with Gabael 
at Rages of Media. So the Schol. on Aristoph. Plt. 373: dmoorepd 


\ / \ > 2A- 
€or, dray tmapakatrabykny Twos aBay eis SuaBodjy Yopyow, Kal ovK eOéLo 


1"A7ayra alone of thisreading seems  dddd caps mdvra opav. 
preferable to the dravras of the T. R. 2 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Arat. 30: adie 
Compare Lucian. Contemp. 7: kameday 7H Kbxxuyl pnow Alowmos épwrayre Tovs 
elrw Ta ern, méuvnoo unkért duBruadrrew,  Némrous dpivOas bre Pevyorev avrdv.] 


K, 3 
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di8dvac adre & ZAaBov. As striking at the root of the commercial integrity 
of those times, it was a grievous offence, and punished ek pelutn oe 
Porphyr. A. A. Iv. 10: ‘I have worshipped the gods, honoured = es 
rév te @Xrov avOpdmev ore dréxrewa, ovTE mapakaTabnkny dreorépnoa, ore 
Bro ovdey avijxeoroy dierpakdpny. Stob. Floril. T. XLIV. 41: Apud Pisidas 
i peylatn Kpiows earl mapaxaraéyjkns’ Tov d€ dmroorepjaavra i Sra - is 
distinguished from kdémrew: Lid. T. LXXIX. 51: KeNevopevos tage 
dente 4} mapaxatabykny droorepeiv. Plut. Vet. Lyc. 1X: tis yap (if men 
used iron money) # «Aémreiv Euehdev, 7 Swpodoxeiv, i) dmootepety, 7) apma- 
Cew ; ; 

The precept m7) dmoorepyons is generally considered as coming under 
the Tenth Commandment, but it may also be referred to the preceding 
one, inasmuch as the person denying the deposit was obliged to purge 
himself by an oath to that effect. So Aesop. Had. CCCLXXI, ed. de Fury: 
THapaxarabykas tis \aBdv pirov droorepew Suevoeiro. Kat 61 mpooKadovpévov 
abrov éxeivov emt &pkov...dmooe pry eiAnevae THY 7. 


X. 21: ‘And Jesus looking upon him, loved him (#ydmnoev avriy).’ 
Perhaps we might translate ‘caressed him,’ comparing Plut. V7z. Perici. 1: 
Eévous tivds ev ‘Pdpn TAovaious Kuvay Téxva kal mLOnKaY év Tots KOATOLS TeEpt- 
hépovras kai dyardvras (fondling) iSdv 6 Kaicap...jpdtncey ei madia Tap’ 
avrois ov Tikrovow ai yuvaikes. 

*Cf. Plut. Azfon. 70. (Timon the misanthrope) ’AAKiBiadyy véov dvra 
kal Opacdy jomacero Kai epirer mpobipos. Lightfoot ad /oc. quotes examples 
of Jewish Doctors getting up and kissing their disciples when they were 
pleased with them, and adds :—‘ Quid si ipsissimo hoc gestu usus fuerit 
Salvator erga hunc juvenem? Aptiusque cum coram eo flexis genibus 
provolveretur. Aliquo saltem gestu usus est quo et Ipsi juveni et astanti- 
bus planum fuit, juvenem et interrogatione sua et responsione non parum 
placuisse.’ But his examples of dyaay in this sense are naught, especially 


Jos. Ant. VI. 14, 6: dyamjoew Sé€ cecwopévas Tas yuvaixas drodapBavortas 
éeyov. 


XI. 3: Kal evOdws atrdv drorredet Se] (St Matthew has only evdéws dé 
dmootedet avtovs.) The question raised on these words is, whether the 
nominative to dmogredet is tus or 6 k’pios; in other words, whether they 
are a continuation of our Lord’s speech to the two disciples, or of that of 
the two disciples to the owner of the colt. We should have little hesita- 
tion in deciding in favour of the former interpretation, were it not that in 
St Mark the uncials BCDLAN® after dmooreet (or dmooréAXex) insert mdduw, 
‘he will send him dack hither.’ Origen has the same reading; and his 
exegesis of both Evangelists, though highly allegorical, seems to assume 
the sending back of the animals eis tov tomov d6ev €AvOn mpdrepov, though 
no longer ézi rots €pyots tots mporépors. But in defence of the T. R. and of 
the generally received interpretation, it may be urged (1) that evOéws (or 
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ev@vs) is far more properly said of the promptness of the owners in giving 
up the colt than of the expedition of the borrower in returning it, which 
could only take place after a certain interval of time ; and (2) that the 
effect of the authoritative requisition, ‘ The Lord hath need of him,’ upon 
the minds of the owners would be weakened rather than strengthened by 
the addition, ‘and will be sure to return him.’ 


XI. 19: Kal dre dt eyévero, eeropetero tEw THs TéAews| ‘And when even 
was come, he went out of the city.’ We learn from St Luke (xxi. 37) that 
this was his daily custom ; but can St Mark’s words be explained so as to 
convey the same information? Those who translate ‘And every evening 
[Gr. whenever evening came] he went forth out of the city,’ evidently 
thought so, reading drav éWeé éeyévero with BCKL®. The solecism is pro- 
bably due to St Mark himself, who writes gray eOewpovy ch. ili. 11, and 
érav otyjkere in this chapter. The imperfect eemopevero (for which St 
Matthew has ¢&\6e) might appear to intimate a repetition of the action, 
but in this particular verb it does not seem to be necessarily so. Thus 
1 Kings (Sam.) xvii. 35 : kai e€emopevdny dice airod, kat éndraka atrov. 
2 Kings (Sam.) xix. 19: jyépa 9 eemopedvero 6 Kvpids pov 6 Bacideds && 
‘Iepovoahnu!, And the connexion in St Mark’s narrative is decidedly in 
favour of a single action, especially when contrasted with the clear and 
explicit terms in which St Luke indicates the general practice: 4» d¢ 
Tas nuepas év TO iepd Siddokwv’ Tas dé vieras e€epyduevos nUdriCero cis TO 


y A , x fod 
Opos TO KaAovpevoy €haLav. 


XII. 4: Kdketvov AWoBodrrjoavres exeharalacay, kal dréoreday 7 TiULwpévov | 
Or, according to the shorter reading of BDLA® and Vulg. xakeivov exepa- 
Aaiwoay kai ntiwacav. In favour of the latter is the distinction laid down 
by Ammonius, p. 26 : dripodra: kai dripacerar Siahéper’ dtrysovTar pev yap Ts 
Um0 TOY vopav OAoTYEpEl aTimia’ dripacerar Oe 0 VBpiComevos ev TUX mpaypart. 
But the difficulty, common to both readings, is in the word éxedadaiwcar, 
which it has been attempted, in various ways, to explain without departing 
from the proper meaning of the word, ¢o sum up, but with so little 
success, that nearly all the commentators have been forced to acquiesce in 
the rendering of the Vulgate, e¢ 2l/um in capite vulnerarunt. Both Syriac 


versions (following the T. R.) have: woraaX 3° OTAsO,3 ooo 
where Qa, is simply vulnerarunt, érpavpdricay, without regard to 


the part wounded. While it is acknowledged that no example can 
be adduced, in which xcehadaody has this meaning’, the legitimacy of 


1 [But cf. Tobit vii. rz: (‘I gave her came in unto her they died in the 


to seven husbands,’) kai dmére édv eicermo- _night.’] 
pevovro mpos avrny, dmréOvnokoy bro TH 2 Rey. W. Trollope, in his Votes on 
vixra. KR. V. ‘And whensoever they ¢he Gospel of St Marh, fancied that he 


Same 
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it is asserted from the analogy of yaorpifew (=7d eis yaorépa tUmrety), 
yvaboiv (=75 eis yudbous Tinrew), and a few others. But as xcopypy makes 
kopupodr, not kopupavody, so (according to this analogy) the derivative from 
cedars} would be not kehadraiody, but xepadody ; and St Mark should have 
written exepddooay, a vox nihild, it is true, but which would have been 
accepted without hesitation in the only sense which could have been 
assigned to it. The reading of BL®, éxepadiwoar, does not help us much. 
We can only conjecture that the Evangelist adopted éxedadaiwoay, a 
known word in an unknown sense, in preference to éxe@ddwoar, of which 
both sound and sense were unknown. 

That cepadraody must be referred to xeadauov, not to Kepady, was 
rightly understood by Alberti (Odserv. Philol. pp. 174—183), who is also 
successful in showing that cepddaov is sometimes used for the thick end 
or knob of roots, bones, &c., why not therefore of a c/zé (in fact, Phavorinus 
defines xopvvn to be maca paBdos xehadawry, from xapa, caput)? But 
when he goes on, by the help of the figure syzecdoche, from the kzob to 
the c/ué itself, and from xe@ddauov, a club (?) to xehadawdy, to beat with 
clubs, we confess that we cannot follow him.’ A £06 is not a knobbed 
stick. If the English reader were to meet with such a sentence as this, 
‘and him they vzobéed, and shamefully handled,’ we rather think he 
would understand it in a sense not very different from that to which we 
are finally brought back, ‘they wounded him in the head.’ 


*XII. 21: R. V. ‘Leaving no seed dehind him’: reading améOave py 
katahirav oméppa for dréO. Kal ovde adros adaKxe omépna. In Mark xii. 19, 
where xarahirn is used of the wife,—‘leave behind.’ But in the parallel, 


Luke xx. 31, ‘left’ (karéAurov); and so coustanter (18 passages out of 24) 
for karan. 


*XII. 28: mola éorly mpdrn mdvrev (T. R. wacdv) evtody;| The 
neuter mavrav, omnium rerum, is undoubtedly correct, though it may 
be difficult to find an exactly similar instance. Thucyd. lv. 52 is 
usually quoted, kai jv adrév 7 Sidvoia, tas Te GAXas modes Tas ’Axralas 
kadovupévas...edevepody, kal mavrov padiota (above all) tiv “AvravSpov. 
Fritzsche quotes as ‘plane gemellus’ Aristoph. Av. 471: 008 Atcwmov 
memarnkas | os ehacke éywv kopuddv mavrav mpadrny dpviba yevéc Oa | mporépav 
Ths yhs. But this is not an instance in point, because the speaker means 
to assert, not that the lark was the most ancient of the birds, but that the 
birds in general (he takes a particular one, the lark) were older than all 
other creatures; so that macéy would have been intolerable. A better 


example is St Chrysost. T. vil. p. 108 B: Woy7 dnd Tovnpias adovoa mavreav 
dvonrorépa yiverat. 


had discovered a clear instance of this 
use of the word in Aristoph. Ran. 854: 
ta wh Kedparad tov Kpbrapdy cov pr)- 
vart. But a reference to the place will 


show that xepadaly (not Kepadaud) is 
an adjective agreeing with pijuarc, and 
that for the verb we must go to the 
next line, Oévwy bm’ dpyis. 
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XII. 37: 6 modts oxdos] A. V. ‘the common people.’ Alford and 
others prefer ‘the great multitude,’ or ‘the mass of the people.” There 
is not much to choose between these; but both biblical and classical 
usage is in favour of the older version. Thus Levit. iv. 27 ‘the common 
people’ is in Hebrew and Greek VINOD, 6 Aads ris yps, a term used by 
Rabbinical writers in a disparaging way. Elsner quotes from Plut. Vz, 
Rom. XXVI1: év d€ rodr@ (the occurrence of celestial portents during an 
assembly of the people) rév peév woddv dydov oxedacbévra duyeiv, rods dé 
duvatods cvatpapjvat per aAdAjAwv. I add Pausan. Messen. X1v. 1: 6 8€ 
dxXos 6 Todds Kara Tas marpidas Exacror Tas dpyxalas eoxeddcbnoav. Dio Chrys. 
Or. IV. p. 72. 30: 6 modds Kal auabys busdos. Id. Or. LXXU. p. 629. 30: 
kat Gavpater Oat id Tov modAod dxAov, kai mepiBrSrecOa. Lucian. De Luctu 
2: 6 pev 7 odds outros, ovs idSiatas of coo Kadovow!. Diod. Sic. T. x. 
p- 216 ed. Bip.: 6 d€ modds Aeds (distinguished from of émavéoraror Kai 
Spacrixararor) e&emecey eis thy viv Kadovpérny “lovdaiav. 


*XIII. 8: ‘There shall be earthquakes in divers places; there 
shall be famines.’ After Aqyot T. R. adds kai rapayai, which is not very 
appropriately coupled with Aywoi, and is wanting in BDL. Dean Alford 
retains it, because ‘no possible reason can be given for the interpolation 
of the clause.’ But if the original reading was Acpol kat Aomor (as in 
Luke xxi. 11 and the T. R. of Matt. xxiv. 7) and kal Aoot had been 
accidentally omitted, then it was very natural that some one should have 
attempted to restore the equilibrium (so to speak) of the construction, by 
the addition of some other particular, corresponding with St Luke’s 
dkxatactaciat. But if kal rapayai is to be eliminated, we think a strong 
case is made out for the insertion of kal Aomoi, even though unsupported 
by MSS. or versions. Azpol kal Nouwot have been connected ever since 
Hesiod (Of. 242): Toiow & ovpavdbey péy ernyaye mapa Kpoviev | dyuov 
640d Kal Aotuov, amoPOwvGovar Sé€ daoi. 


*XIII. 28: yweoere] Dean Alford here most uncritically adopts 
yweokerac from AB?DLA, evidently an error of the scribe, since the very 
same MSS. have it in v. 29 also, where it is impossible; and in St Matthew 
all the MSS. read ywwwoxere in both places. Fritzsche also adopts 
yweokera: in all three Gospels’, otherwise (he says) the opposition ovre 
kal vpeis...ywoeokere is ‘prorsus absona.’ But (1) yweoxere in v. 28 is 
general, not personal, ‘one knows,’ and (2) the impersonal ywowoxera, 


1 (Cf. Lucian. Hermot. 72: kal 6uws 10: qv mi Tov cupderov Kal Tov moh 
0 Todds News micTEevoucW avTols... Od  AHmov érwonoass. | 
70 £éva Kal d\NOKora evar. Id. Harmon. 2 In Luke xxi. 30 for Brérovtes ad’ 
2: 6 yap Tot Tos obTos News, abrol wev éavT@v ryiwuoKere the same intrepid 
dyvootor. Tau Bedtiw x.T.€. Id. Rhet. critic would read ‘e Codd.’ (?) : 6rav mpo- 
Praecept. 17: otrw ydp ce 6 News 0 Bdhwow 7d, ax’ abray (Trav dévdpwv) 
mods amoBrépovra. Id. Mist. Conscr.  ywaoxerau «,7.€. 
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‘it is known,’ does not occur in the N. T. (Matt. xii. 33, €x Tod Kaprrov TO 
dévdpoy ‘ywdoxerat, is quite another thing), nor yet in the O. T. (unless 
Eccles. vi. 10, cal éyvaaOn 6 éorw avOpwros, can be so considered). 

In the same verse (= Matt. xxiv. 32) the Edd. and Mss. (such of them 
as have accents) are divided between the transitive éexpun ‘putteth forth,’ 
and the intransitive exuy, ‘spring forth’ (Hieron. e¢ ata fuerint folia). 
The latter is the more likely, as in the other case we should have expected 
the aorist ek@voy. Thus Euthymius (commenting on Matt. xxiv. 32) 
explains érav mpoBddoow in St Luke by érav exhion ra pvdda. Cf. 
Symmachus on Psa. ciii. 14: eis To expooar Tpopiy amo vis. 


¥XIV. 2: prfrore Yorrar OdpvBos tod Aaod] A. V. ‘lest there be an 
uproar of the people.’ R. V. ‘lest haply there shall be a tumult of the 
people.’ To the same class belong Col. ii. 8: BAémere pr tis dpas €orat o 
ovdaywyav, ‘Take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of 
you’: and Heb. iii. 12: Bdémere pymore ora &y Tun tpov, ‘Take heed 
lest haply there shall be in any one of you.’ In most cases pymore is 
sufficiently rendered by ‘lest,’ though, occasionally, the addition of 
‘haply’ or ‘at any time, may be an improvement. But what we strongly 
protest against is the literal translation of pore éorar, ‘lest there shall 
be,’ instead of the only grammatically correct English rendering, ‘lest 
there be.’ We appeal unto CRUDEN. Under ‘lest’ we find about a 
hundred examples from both Testaments, of which all but six belong to 
the form ‘lest there be,’ ‘lest he fall,’ &c. In the exceptions, the form 
is ‘lest there should be,’ which in five out of the six examples is correct, the 
verb in the preceding clause being in the fast tense; as 2 Cor. xil. 7: 
‘There was given me a thorn in the flesh, lest I should be exalted above 
measure.’ In the other exception, Heb. ii. 1: ‘We ought to give the more 
earnest heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip’ (umrore mapappudper), ‘we let them’ would be more 
grammatical, and the Revisers have made this very correction. ‘Lest 
there shall be’ is not to be found at all. Grammarians have taken subtle 
distinctions between pimore 7 and pnmore ora, but it is doubtful whether 
the ididrai kai dypapparo, to whom we are indebted for the four Gospels, 
knew anything about them. Thus St Matthew writes, iva pi OdpuBos 
yemtac: and it is not at all improbable that the true reason why we find 
uymore €ora in the instances quoted, is because the verb eu has no aorist, 
which is the tense required in the present case! 


XIV. to: es rév 8d8exa] Recent editors have adopted 6 eis ray 8. on 
the authority of BC (ut videtur) LM and & (ex corr.). But 6 els ray 8. can 
mean nothing but ‘the first (No. 1) of the twelve’ which is absurd. 

' Such a construction as puijmore 7 


AopuBos would not be justified by iva uh 
n oxlowa (x Cor. xii. 25) because a 


tumult is a sztgle incident, whereas 
schism is an abiding condition. 
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R. V. in marg. ‘Gr. the one of the twelve’; and in text, ‘he that was one 
of the twelve, which would require 6 dv eis rav 8. The English reader 
might surely have been left in ignorance of such guisguzliae as these. 


XIV. 15: ‘A large upper room furnished (éotpwpévov). The Greek 
word signifies ‘spread with carpets (orpéuara),’ not that the floor of the 
room, but that the couches («diva) on which the guests reclined, were so 
spread. Compare Ezek. xxiii. 41: kai ékdOou émt Kdtyns éorpopérns. The 
articles necessary for the furnishing of a banquet-room are thus described 
by Aristoph. Ach. 1089: ra 8 adda mar’ éoriv rapeokevacpéva, | Krivar, 
Tpame{at, spooxepddaa, orpdpata!, When, therefore, it is said that the 
two disciples were shown ‘a large upper room éorpwpévoy,’ it is implied 
that all the other requisites, kXivar, tpame¢ar, &c. had been previously 
provided, the spreading of the orpwpara being the last thing attended to 
before the arrival of the guests. 


XIV. 36: mapéveyxe] A. V. ‘Take away.’ R. V. ‘Remove.’ More 
precisely, ‘Turn aside, cause (or suffer) to pass by.’ Compare Plut. Vz. 
Pelop. 1X: rod b€ BuvddiSov mapahéepovros tov Adyor, ‘letting the remark 
pass without notice,’ not, as Langhorne, ‘endeavouring to turn the 
discourse.’ Jézd. X: emi S€ rod mpaérov mapadgepouévov (while the first 
storm was passing away) devrepoy emfyev n TUxn XEywava Tots avdpdaw. So 
Buttmann (Zacurs, Wl. ad Demosth. c. Mid. p. 531, 15) explains ras dpas 
mapnveykare ( praeterire sivistis) ths Ovoias Kai tis Oewpias. To prove the 
sense of ‘take away,’ the following passage from Xenoph. Cyrof. Il. 2, 4 
is usually relied on: kdxeivos €aBe per ewe Sevtepos. ws & 6 tpiros edaBe, 
kat €Ookev avT@ peifov éavrod AaBeiv, kataBadrer 6 €daBev, ws Erepov AnwWo- 
pevos’ kal 6 dprapos (the cook) ofopevos avrov ovdev rs deicOa dou, dxETO 
mapahépwv mpw daBeiv avroy éerepoy: where, however, mapapépwy is not 
auferens, but practerferens, ‘passing on the dish to the next person?’ 


XIV. 41: daéxer] ‘It is enough.’ Hieron. sufficct. Hesych. ’Aréyec- 
dmoxpn, e€apxet. In Pseud-Anacreon. Od. XXVIII. 33 the poet gives 
instructions to a painter for the portrait of his mistress, and concludes: 
*Améxer’ Brera yap adryy: | Taxa, Kynpé, Kai AaAyjoes. ‘Enough—the girl 
herself I view; So like, ’twill soon be speaking too.’ These seem to be 
the only authorities for this use of the word; for in the passage quoted 
from St Cyril on Hagg. ii. 9 (in the old editions) by Wetstein, Fritzsche, 
and Dean Alford, dméyet, kai memAjpwpat, kai Sedenuae rdv Troovtwy ovdevos, 
the true reading is dwéy, as printed by P. E. Pusey 6 paxapirns in his 
edition of St Cyril on the XII Prophets, Oxon. 1868. 


1 (Cf. Plut. 11. p. 181 F:.e¢ dé rote 2 [Cf. Athen. (ed. Dind.) xI. 3, 
dexrvito. rots Trav ploy éxphro, mera- pp. 464: otvos avrois gvoxoetro Kal rpa- 
meumbmevos extrapara kai orpmpata Kal yhuara mapepépero. | 


Tpaméfas. | 
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KXIV. 51: mepiBeBAnpévos oivSdva el yupvot] The owdev or ‘sheet’ is 
well illustrated from Diog. Laert. VI. 90, where Crates the Cynic philosopher 
being censured by the magistrates (doruvdmor) at Athens 671 owdova 
nuplecro, replies: kai Gcoppactov dpyiv Sei~w orvdova rrepBeBAnpevov; and 
when they would not believe him, amyyayev emi kovpeiov, kal edecée 
ketpopevov. Perhaps the rendering ‘cast about his body’ conveys an idea 
of hurry and want of preparation, not in the original word, which is 
usually rendered ‘clothed’ or ‘arrayed,’ and in the above quotation is 
interchanged with judieoro. We should prefer ‘having a sheet wrapped 
about his naked body’; and in Acts xii. 8 (where the whole narrative 
negatives the idea of a hasty flight) for wepsBadod ro inarioy cov, ‘wrap 
thy garment about thee.’ 


XIV. 53: ocvvépxovrar aird (sc. TO dpxvepet)] These words may mean, 
either ‘there come with him,’ or, ‘there come together unto him,’ not, as 
A. V., ‘with him were assembled,’ nor, as R. V., ‘there come together with 
him.’ We prefer taking air@ as equivalent to zpos airév. The High 
Priest was already in his house; the others came together on receiving a 
summons from him. So both Syriac versions, aZaX Qa152}. There 


is the same ambiguity in John xi. 33, where the former sense is the more 
probable one. 


XIV. 65: parlcpaciw airov Baddov] For é8adXov or &8adov the oldest 
MSS. read €\aBov (ABCN) or eAauBavov (DG). With the last agrees the 
Philoxenian Syriac (0001 —=om). Dean Alford explains ¢daBov 
‘took him in hand,’ ‘treated him’; Meyer, ‘took him into custody’(!); 
R. V. ‘received him with blows of their hands (Or, strokes of rods), as if 
he was now for the first time handed over to the officers, instead of 
having been in their custody from his apprehension. There is a verbal 
correspondence between the Greek famiopace AaBev twa, and an ex- 
pression of Cicero’s (Zwsc. 11. 14): ‘Spartae vero pueri ad aram sic 
verberibus accipiuntur, ut multus e visceribus sanguis exeat.’ But such a 
rude reception on the occasion of their first introduction to Diana Orthia 
is something very different from the present case; and if such a sense had 
been intended, the Greek would probably have been METa parioparev 
avrov edcEavro. On the other hand, supposing @8adov to have been the 
original reading, the phrase BaddXew pamiopact may have appeared a 
kaos pyOév to a transcriber accustomed only to such combinations as 
BadXew Aidous, BéEXeor, &c., who might therefore have thought €AaBov (the 


1 [A good example is Plut. Wt.  déovri (their commander) rpuryidtous 
Zimol. Xxv. The Syracusans were so. dd rogodrwy Mupiddwv Grha NaSdvras 
terrified at the greatness of the Cartha- TOAMHTAL cvvEeNOetv.] 
ginian armament—uwore uddus Te Tipo- 
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two words being constantly interchanged with one another) more likely to 
be the true reading. On paricuacw see on John xviii. 22. 

XIV. 72: Kat émPaddy %Aave}] A. V. ‘And when he thought thereon, 
he wept. Or, he wept abundantly, or, he began to weep? The first of 
these is retained by R. V. in the text, the third in the margin. 

Of these three versions, the /vs¢ is, probably, taken from Beza, who, 
while giving the preference to another translation, cum erupisset, cum sese 
foras prorupisset, adds: ‘The words might, perhaps, be rendered cum hoc 
animadvertisset, as if he had been suddenly roused out of a deep sleep by 
Christ’s looking upon him [which, however, St Mark does not mention] 
and the crowing of the cock.’ The second version, ‘he wept abundantly,’ 
is arrived at by taking émBadoy in the sense of mpooels (as Luke xix. 11: 
mpooeis eime) q. d. adjiciens, superaddens, vehementer flebat. So, it is 
argued, the word is used in such phrases as émBadov dnot, ewiBarav épwra 
(Theophr. Char. vi11), where, however, the meaning rather seems to be 
subjictens, sermonem exciptens, taking up the discourse. The third version, 
‘he began to weep,’ is that of the Vulgate and both Syriac versions 
(Pesh. kai 7péaro kNalew; Philox. cai apEdpuevos ekdae, the former of which 
has found its way into the text of Cod. D, and the latter is one of the 
alternative explanations given by Theophylact, 7) dp&duevos (7) pera 
shodpornros). And if the Greek had been kal éméBade kdalew, this 
rendering would have been less open to criticism on grammatical grounds 
than any other. But there is one objection common to all three 
renderings, namely, that they are frigid and lifeless; they present no new 
idea; instead of enlivening the description, they rather enfeeble it. 
Especially is this true of the first, ‘when he thought thereon, he wept.’ 
The chord was struck, the sluices were opened, when ‘Peter called to 
mind the word that Jesus had said unto him, Before the cock crow twice, 
thou shalt deny me thrice.’ Then, say St Matthew and St Luke, ‘ Peter 
went out, and wept bitterly.’ Instead of the epithet St Mark introduces 
an additional action, emBadoy exdae, ‘he dd something, and wept.’ He 
might have done many things to show the intensity of his grief. He 
might have thrown himself on the ground (as Xenoph. Ephes. p. 22 
(ed. Londini, 1726): karaBadovres éavrods Ekaoy: OF Pp. 50: avrov emi Tis 
evvijs piypas ékAaev); he might have ‘turned himself about,’ like Joseph 
(Gen. xlii. 24: droorpadels 5€ dm’ avtav éxdavoe)'; he might have covered 
his face, like David mourning for Absalom (2 Sam. xix. 4)%. Any of 
these actions would have expressed in a lively manner the ékAavoe muxpds 
of the other Evangelists; and the last, ‘he covered his head and wept,’ 
besides its characteristic propriety, may be shown to be not unsupported 
on linguistical grounds. 


1 (Cf. Aristaen. 1. ZP. 22: éddxpué te Kings (Sam.) xv. 30: dvaBalvwy Kal 
aorakti peractpagels emt Odrepa. | KNalov kal ri kepariy érikekahump.evos. | 
2 (Or, fleeing from Jerusalem, 2 
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The custom of covering the head in weeping is well known. Women 
did so, that they might indulge their grief more freely. Thus Charit. 
Aphrod. I. 1: éppurro émi ris Koirns, éykekaduppevn Kai Saxpicaca. 3: Tad’Ta 
ceirovoa amectpapn, Kai ovykadviapévn Saxpvov adixe myyds. In the case 
of men there was an additional reason for so doing, tears in the sterner 
sex being considered as undignified, and even unmanly!. There are 
many indications of this feeling both in sacred and profane writers, some 
of which may be quoted for the sake of the variety of expressions used in 
this connexion. Thus Eurip. Ovest. 280: Evyyove, ti kNaiets, kpara Ocio’ €ow 
nwétrov; ph. Aul. 1547: os © éceidev "Ayapéuvov avak | emi chayas orei- 
xovaay eis GAcos Kdpny, | dmecrévake, kapmahw orpé was kapa | daxpva mponyev, 
Plat. Phaed. p. 117 C: GAN euod ye Bia kal 
Plut. V2z. 
Timol. 1V: 6 pév Tiodtéov amoyapycas pukpov atray Kat cuvyKadudpevos 
eiotnkes Saxkpvoy®, It appears, therefore, that if St Mark had written kat 
eyxaduadpuevos &kXae (the very expression which occurs in Isocr. 7vapez. 
p- 362 B: émecdn 7AOopev eis axporodw, eykadv\rapevos Exdate), there could 
have been no doubt of his meaning; and Dean Alford would hardly have 
ventured on the remark: ‘This explanation of émBaddr, although it suits 
the sense very well, appears fanciful.’ The only question is, whether 
emBaddv would be likely to convey the same idea to a Greek reader as 
emikauipduevos OF cuyKkadviduevos. It certainly did so to Theophylact, 
who explains it by émxaduydpuevos tiv kepadjv. It is no objection to this 
sense of the word that it requires iuariwov or some such word to be 
mentally supplied; since that is the case with emcxadvduevos (the full 
phrase being 16 ipatio thy Keadny emu. or eyk. as Plut. Vit. Brut. Xvi). 
In Charit. Aphrod. I. 3 we meet with the elliptical expression kat 
mepippn€duevos ékhate, Where the action intended is equally clear. In 
1 Cor. xi. 4 the phrase xara kehadjs éxov, in connexion with praying or 
prophesying, has never occasioned any perplexity; nor even the still 
harsher ellipsis in the Greek version of Esth. vi. 12: "Away 6 dréorperpev 
eis Ta tua AvmTovpevos Kata kehadjs (Heb. oferto capite). In all these 
instances the association of ideas between sorvowing, and covering the 
head, or rending the clothes, supplies the missing link, and enables the 


rg ‘ iA r 6 , 2 

Oppatev meémdov mpobeis”. 
, > > /, 

dotaktl éexoper Ta Sakpua, GoTe eykaduWapevos améxhatoy epavrov. 


1 (Cf. Aristaen. 1. Zp. 10: 
yap aldovmevos riv nucpav, 7d Sdxpvov 


Kralew — ev Xpdvov éxaveTiy yawtda O€wevos ™ po 


Tod mpoowmov. Id. Caes. XLI: adap dOev 


éraméveTo Tals vvél. | 

2 This seems to be the most pro- 
bable explanation of the veiling of 
Agamemnon in Timanthes’ picture of 
the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, and not the 
one commonly given, that the painter 
had exhausted his skill on the other 
figures. 

3 (Cf. Plut. Vet. Cleom. XXxV: mwoNdv 


eycadupdmevos kal karadaxpioas (Cato 
on seeing the number of slain of the 
enemy). Id. Phoc. XXXIV: oi pwév BEN- 
TLOTOL TOY TONTOY 6hbevTOS TOD PwKlw- 
vos evexadwWavTo Kal Kdrw KiWavres 
éddKpvor. | 

* [Cf Plut. 1. p. 200 £: Kal rijs 
vews dmroBds, eBddufe kara Kepadhs &xwv 
TO iwdriov.| 
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reader or hearer to choose, out of a great variety of possible meanings, 
that which the writer or speaker had in his mind. That émBadeiv may be 
properly said of the wearing of apparei is not denied. Thus Lev. xix. 19: 
isariov €x Svo vpacpévov ovx emBareis ceavto. Aristoph. Eccles. 536: 
emBarodoa rtovyxuxdov, Eurip. Elect. 1221: eyo pév émBadrtov ddpn 
Kopas €uaior. It may have been a ¢rivial or colloguial word, such as 
would have stirred the bile of a Phrynichus or a Thomas Magister, 
who would have inserted it in their Judex expurgatorius with a caution, 
*EmBadov py Acye, GANG eyxadviauevos 7} emixadviapevos. But in this, as 
in most of the examples of vulgar or non-Attic words and phrases 
stigmatized by those grammatical purists, Magna est 4 ovwOea, et 
praevalebit; popular usage is more than a match for critical canons. We 
shall only add that the two Greek scholars who have most elaborately 
discussed the point in question, Salmasius in the early days of classical 
learning, and C. F. A. Fritzsche in our own time, have unhesitatingly 
come to the same conclusion; the former (De Foenore Trapezitico, p. 272) 
adding ‘Quae sola expositio vera est, ceterae omnes falsae’; the latter 
(Comment. in Evang. Marci, p. 664) ‘Omnes veritatis numeros eorum 
rationem habere existimo, qui transferunt, Z¢ veste capiti injecta flevit.’ 


XV. 6: darédvev adrots tva Sérpiov, ovmep yrovvto] A. V. ‘whomsoever 
they desired.’ R. V. ‘whom they asked of him.’ The latter represents dv 
mapytovvro, which is the reading of ABN, but has no support from the 
versions (Vulg. guemcungue pettissent, Syr. ls? Lu), the preposi- 
tion being represented by the addition ‘of him.’ To this it may be 
objected (1) that the word mapatretoda in the N. T. bears an entirely 
different meaning, Zo refuse, decline, avoid, deprecate, conformably with the 
usage of good Greek writers. (2) By the latter mapareio@ai ria is 
occasionally used for ¢Eareio Oa, to beg off (as one condemned to death), 
which would be very suitable in Matt. xxvii. 20: ‘But the chief priests 
and elders persuaded the multitude that they should ask for (airjo@vrat) 
Barabbas, and destroy Jesus.’ But what is wanted here is some word 
expressive of the w7// or choice of the people in regard to the object of 
their accustomed privilege. So St Matthew: ‘Now at that feast the 
governor was wont to release unto the people a prisoner, whom they 
would (dv #0edov).’ And St Luke: ‘And he released unto them him that 
for sedition and murder was cast into prison, whom they desired (ov 
jrovvro). We therefore adhere to the T. R. 


*XV. 24: tls tt &py] ‘What each should take.’ Gr. who should take 
what. Compare Luke xix. 15: wa y@ ris ri Suempayparevoaro. The 
construction has been traced up to Homen’s ris w0dev cis avdpdv; but that 
is different, being merely an omission of the copula. Better examples are 
Xenoph. Mem. 1. 2, 3: rivas oby Ud Tivav epoirer av pelCova evnpyertn- 
pévous 7 maidas vd yovewv; Plat. Phaedr. p. 259C: éOov mapa Movoas 
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drayyédNew ris tiva adtav TYG Tav evOdde. Charit. Aphrod. 1. 8: riva ris 
dyyehov méuyet; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 111. p. 114 (ch. xxiv. ed. Didot): 
ris ti dyou. Euseb. H. E. v. 18: ris otv rim xapifera: Ta apaprypara ; 


*XV. 36. KaQedetv airév] This is the technical word for the operation 
here described. Wetst. quotes Polyb. 1. 86: rodrov pév ovv mapaxphua mpos 
Tov Tov Smevdiov otravpov dyaydvtes...exeivoy pev Kabeidov, TovTov 6 avébecray 
(évra. I add Charit. Aphrod. vill. 8: éxéAevoe xabaipeOjvai pe Tod 
ataupod, cxeddv 745 mépas exovra. Philo De Legg. spec. T. I. p. 324: py 
émdvero 6 fduos averkodomicpévots, GAN émixpuTtécbacay yn mpo Sicews 
kaOaipeOévtes. Plut. Vit. Themést. XX11: ob viv Ta cdwata Tav Gavarovpévev 
of Onpeoe mpoBdddXovcr, Kat Ta iwatia Kai Tovs Bpoxous TaY amayxopuévey (of 
those who hang themselves?) kat xadaipeOevrwv expépovor (Langhorne: ‘of 
such as have been strangled, or otherwise put to death(?)’). Anton. 
Lib. XIII: dpocey bre mpdorepov ticerat Tov TYpavvoy, 7) TO THpa KaOaipnoer TO 
rhs adeApas (she hanged herself). Plut. Vzt. Agis XX: obs dé €beacato thy 
pnrépa vexpav ék tod Bpoxov Kpepapévny, éxeivny prev adtH Tos Umnpérats 
ovykabeinre. 


XV. 43: Todrpioas eloqdOe rpds IltAdtov}] ‘Went in boldly unto Pilate.’ 
So Vulg. (audacter tntrotvit) and all other English versions that I know 
of, except an anonymous one (Lond., G. Morrish) which has ‘emboldened 
himself, for which the more biblical English would appear to be ‘took 
courage’ (2 Chron. xv. 8). And this is the rendering of Casaubon, 
Schleusner, and Fritzsche, who, however, do not give any examples 
except the Homeric, 6apojaas pada eire. H. Steph. quotes Herodian. viit. 
5, 22: roApnoavres ovv (sumpta audacia) émiact th oKnvn avtov. I add 
Plut. Vet. Cam. XXXIV: of pev ody rodtopkotpevot Oappnoartes (taking 
heart) éeme&vévar Svevoodvro Kal payny cvvarrew. Lbid. XXI1: éwel dé roAunoas 
ris €€ avtav (Gallorum) eyyis mapéorn Tareipio Mavi, kat mpocayayay thy 
xelpa, mpdws mato tov yevetov. Langhorne: ‘At last one of them 
ventured to go near Papirius Manius, and advancing his hand, gently 
stroked his beard.’ This last example, which has hitherto escaped 
notice, seems to be conclusive in favour of the rendering, ‘took courage, 
and went in unto Pilate1’ 


¥XVI. 8: elye S& aitds Tpdpos kal tkoracis] ‘For they trembled and 
were amazed.’ R. V. ‘for trembling and astonishment had come upon 


1 (Cf. Lucian. Philops. 24: eye d€ surance to go to D.* Langhorne. Babr. 
Oapojoas éméxupa. App. B. C. Wl. XXXII. 12: Kal tis yadiy ws mpouxade?ro 
13: Kal 70 ddyua eon yevéoOar undevds  Oapojoas. XXV. 8: Kal tis (leporum) 
mw Tods dvdpopdvous diwKovTos* ddd’ etre Oapojoas. They were going to 
ordre Oapojoas ris deo... Plut. drown themselves as being the weakest 
Vit. Demetr, XUV: Tédos Fé 7G A. ToNMA- oof animals, but found the frogs fled from 
cavrés Twes mpocehGetv. ‘Had the as-  them.] 
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them.’ Literally, ‘had hold of them, possessed them.’ It is nearly the 
same as ae, which is ‘had taken hold of, Luke v. 26, vii. 16, Plut. 
Vit. Crass. X1: époBnOn pr AaBou ris ‘opp tov Saaprakoy emt thy “Popuny 
eavverv, Or karéoyxe, Jerem. vi. 24: Otis karéoxev judas. “Eye is so used 
in the best Greek Authors from Homer and Herodotus down to Plut., Vz¢. 
Popl. Vit: &emdnés etye kat Ppikn kat cron wavras emt trois Svamemparypevors. 
Id. Vit. Pomp. XXXVI: avrov 8€ tis pws Kai CHros eiye Supiay avadaBeiv. 
Ach, Tat. 1. 4: mavta 6€ pe elyev opodv, erawos, exmAn€kis, Tpopos, aidds, 
dvaidera. 


po i Rese U8 


Chap. I. v. 37: ott odk dSuvarioe tapd TH Oe wav Papa] A. V. ‘For 
with God nothing shall be impossible.’ We may compare, for mapa r@ 
Oe, Matt. xix. 26: mapa avOpdrros rovro ddvvaréy éotw, mapa b€ bed mdvTa 
duvvara. But the text, being undoubtedly a reminiscence of (if we may 
not say, a quotation from) Gen. xviii. 14 in the LXX. py advvarnoe: mapa 
76 Oe pjua, must be considered with reference to that place’. The Hebrew 
is 12°93: 7%) N2B, ‘Is any thing too wonderful (=hard) for the LORD?’ 
where min should have been translated umép rov Oeov, not rapa TO Ged 


(or, as the Cod. Cotton. and one or two cursives read, wapa tov Geov, which 
may have been the reading of the Vatican and Sinaitic Mss. when perfect, 
and which certainly represents the usual force of the Hebrew preposition 
better than the other). Another text bearing on the question under dis- 
cussion is Jerem. xxxii. 17, where the LXx. taking the Hebrew word in 
another meaning (as our Translators have done in Deut. xxx. 11, ‘It is not 
hidden from thee’), have rendered ov pi amoxpuBy amd cov oddév, for which 
Aquila gives ovk aduvatnoe: amd cov may pia (observe that this translator 
always renders }!) by azo, even when it is clearly vaép), and Symmachus 
ovk advvarjoes cor (Compare Matt. xvii. 20: Kal ovdev advvatice: vpiv?). 
Returning to the text, we observe that the very same variation zapa roo 
6eod is found in BDLN! (against ACN), which circumstance, taken in 
conjunction with the disputed reading of Gen. xviii. 14, certainly makes 
out a strong case against the received text, although perfectly unob- 
jectionable in itself, and supported by the Vulgate and both Syriac 
versions. Supposing then that St Luke wrote éri ov ddvvarnoes mapa tod 
cod may pia, how is this to be explained? The translation adopted by 
the Revisers is, ‘For no word from God shall be void of power.’ On 
which we remark (1) that it seems to require some word connecting wav 
pjpa with mapa rod Geod ; as, in English, ‘no word which proceedeth from 
God’; or, in Greek, mapa rod Geod exmopevouevov wav pha; or, if not, a 
different arrangement of the words, érz ovk ddvvatnoe: way pyya mapa Tod Oeod 


1 This reading (aduwvarjoet) isadopt- Dr Field reads dduvare?. Ed. 
ed by Holmes and Parsons in their 2 (Cf. also Job xlii. 2: déduvare? dé 
edition of the Lxx. In his own edition cau ob d&.] 
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(as 1 Kings (Sam.) xvi. 14: kat émveyev adrov mvedpa rovnpoy mapa kvupiov. 
Lam. il. 9: xatye mpopijra: avrijs ovx eiSov dpacw mapa xvpiov). And 
(2) that aduvareiy never has the meaning, ‘to be void of power!’ ; but either 
(of things) ‘to be impossible,’ or (of persons) ‘to be unable, in which 
latter case it is invariably followed by a verb in the infinitive mood. To 
afford the sense proposed, the Greek should have been ovk doOerjoes, or 
ovK dvevépynrov €ota. This last objection, however, might be obviated by 
translating, ‘ For from God no word (or, nothing) shall be impossible.’ 


II. 7, 12: ‘Wrapped in swaddling clothes’ (e€omapyavepévov). Ch. xxiv. 
12: ‘the linen clothes’ (e@owa). John xi. 44: ‘bound hand and foot with 
grave clothes’ (kepia). xx. 5, 6, 7: ‘linen clothes’ (é@dma). Since the 
distinction between cloths (plural of clo‘h) and clothes (plural without a 
singular) has long been established, both in spelling and pronouncing, 
there seems no reason why the English reader of the N. T. should not 
have the benefit of it. The Revisers have accepted this suggestion in the 
second and fourth examples, but have left the two others unaltered?. In 
the present text all room for misunderstanding would be taken away by 
the use of the biblical term ‘swaddlingbands.’ Compare Job xxxvili. 9: 
‘And thick darkness a swaddlingband for it,’ where LXX.: dpiyAn dé 
avTyy €omapyaveca; and the well-known Christmas Hymn, ‘All meanly 
wrapped in swathing bands.’ 


II. 9: &yyeXos kuplov éréotryn airois] A. V. ‘came upon them.’ R. V. 
‘stood by them*’ In Ch. xxiv. 4 both versions have ‘ Behold, two men 
stood by them.’ The word properly signifies any sudden or unexpected 
arrival, or coming of one party wpon another*. So 1 Thess. v. 3: rore 
aidvidios avtots eicrarat ddcOpos, @orep 7 @diV TH ev yaotpl éxoven. In the 
present instance the A. V. fairly represents the Greek; but in v. 38 
emiotaca is not ‘coming in,’ for she was probably in the temple before; 
nor yet ‘standing near’ (Scholefield, Hzuts for an Improved Translation 
of the N. T., p. 22), for that would imply that she had been present during 
the preceding incident; but (as rightly R. V.) ‘coming up.’ We read in 
the life of Myson (Diog. Laert. I. 108) that that philosopher once fell 
a-laughing when he was in a perfect solitude: apvw dé rwos émurrdvtos, kal 
muOopévou Sia Ti pndevos mapovros yeha, Pavar’ Sv adTo TovTo. 


*II. 12: ‘Ye shall find (evpyoere) a babe,’ 16, ‘they found (avetpov) both 
M. and J. and the babe.’ It is singular that the Revisers should have 
failed to distinguish the simple and compound verbs. The former indic- 
ates no more than coming upon a thing, as in Luke xxiv. 23, 24: ‘and 


1 (Except Lev. xxv. 35 (of a person) : 3 [But in Luke xxi. 34, R.V. ‘come 
kal dbuvatnon tats xepoly mapa col, on’: A.V. ‘come upon.’] 
where many MSS. read dédvvaujon.] 4[Cf. Lucian. De Gymn. 34: Kal 


2 [Except that in John xi. 44 they ddmdov dmére Tis EmioTds, KoLpumspevor 
suggest ‘grave-bands’ in the margin. ] KaTaomdcas dd TAS dpdéns povevioecer, | 
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when they found not his body’...‘we went to the sepulchre, and found it 
even so as the women had said.’ The latter implies a previous search, 
‘they found out’ or ‘discovered,’ as in Acts xxi. 4: 
paénras, ‘and having found out the disciples.’ Take a few examples. 


Herod. Iv. 127: rvyydvovor npiv éeovres tao. marpodior’ cépere, rovTous 


> , A A 
dveupovtes S€ Tous 


dveupovres, ovyxéew Teipacbe avtovs. Plut. Vit. Marcel. XIX: Tov avroxeupa 
TOU dvdpos (Archimedes) dreorpadn xabamep évayn, Tous 8 oikelovs dvevpav 
eriunoev. Id. Vit. Cam. XXXII. (in searching the ruins of the Hut of 
Mars) rodro 6 rére (the Zé¢éuus of Romulus) rév G\X@v drod@dorav dvey- 
povres Stamephevyos tiv POopav. ‘The word advevpioxew, peculiar to St 
Luke...is employed by the medical writers of finding out the seat of a 
disease,’ 


II. 14: é& dvOpdmos edSoxta] ‘Good will toward men.’ For ‘good 
will’ it would be better, perhaps, to substitute ‘good pleasure.’ EvOoxeiy 
and evdoxia, which answer to the Hebrew 3) and fi¥1, are especially 
used in Scripture of the favour or feeling of complacency with which God 
regards his people. Thus LXx. Psa. cxlvi. 11: evdoxei kvptos ev rots 
poBoupévois avrov. Psa. cv. 4: pynoOnre nav, kvpte, ev TH evdoKia Tod aod 
cov. Sym. Prov. xiv. 9: kat dvapécov evOéwv evdoxia. Hardly to be 
distinguished from these are 75M and /'9M, generally rendered by 6Aew 
and Oé\nua; e.g. Psa. xvii, 20: pioerai pe, dre HO€Anoé we. Eccles. v. 3: 
On a consideration of these and 
similar passages we shall have no difficulty in understanding by evdoxia 
the favour or good pleasure of God, shown towards men (év avOpeéro.s) by 
the birth of the Saviour of mankind. We may measure (humanly speak- 
ing) the intensity of the divine benevolence displayed on this occasion, 
by comparing it with that which he himself expresses towards the chosen 
instrument of it: ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased 
(év 6 eddéxnoa). From henceforth men will be evapeorodvres 76 Oe, and 
God will be evdoxav ev avrois?. 

With respect to the force of the preposition, we adhere to the A. V. 
No doubt, in good Greek, ‘good will toward men’ would be evvo.a pos 
rovs dvOpamous, as Plut. Vit. Luculi. 1: ris 8€ mpds tov ddedpov adtod Mdpxov 
But the regular construction of 
the Hebrew verbs and nouns aforesaid being with the preposition 3 of the 
object, the corresponding Greek terms eddoxeiv, Oéew, eddoxia, O¢Anua 
follow the same rule; and in the present case, the object of the ‘good 


ovK €ora OéeAnua (SC. Geod) ev adppocr 


evvolas TOAN@Y TeKpNpiov bvT@V K.T.rS 


1 Hobart (W. K.), On the medical 
language of St Luke, p. 99. 

2°St Chrysost. Ls xi.) p. 347 Bs 
Adéa x.7.€. ido’, Pot, Kal dvOpwro é- 
pavnoay evapectodvres hoirdv. Th éoTiv, 
evdoxia; KATAAAATH. We are re- 
minded of another Christmas Hymn ; 


‘Peace on earth and mercy mild; 

God and sinners RECONCILED.’ 

3 [Hivoa is said of men; evudvera 
more correctly of divine favour. Lucian. 
De Gymn. 33: ws 5¢ viv ere, Oeay 
Twos evpevela owverOat jor Soxetre.] 
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pleasure’ being ‘men,’ ev avOpdras evdoxia is rightly translated “good 
pleasure in men,’ or ‘good will toward men, not, as in the margin of 
R. V., ‘good pleasure among men.’ ‘ ' 

The Revisers, as might have been foreseen, have followed the reading 
of the principal uncials and the Latin Vulgate, kai én) ys eipryn év avOpa- 
mois evdoxiAC, ‘And on earth peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased.’ To which it may be (briefly) objected, (1) that it ruins the 
stichometry ; (2) that it separates év from eddoxia, the word with which it 
is normally construed; (3) that ‘men of good pleasure’ (A389 WIN) would 
be, according to Graeco-biblical usage, not dvOpemoi eddoxias, but advdpes 
evdoxias'; (4) that the turn of the sentence, ev dvOpdmos evdoxia, very 
much resembles that of the second clause of Prov. xiv. 9: }¥7 ony pa, 
rendered (as we have seen) by Symmachus: kat dvapécoyr evOéwv ed8oxia. 


*Other renderings of é€y dvOpémos evdoxias have been proposed, as 
‘among men of his counsel for good,’ or ‘of his gracious purpose’ 
(Contemp. Rev. Dec. 1881, p. 1003), ‘among men of contentment,’ or 
‘contented men’ (!). It has even been suggested that ‘there is no need to 
take evdoxias as distinguishing certain men from the rest: the phrase 
admits likewise the more probable sense, “in (among and within) accepted 
mankind.”’ (Westcott and Hort, App. p. 56.) But although, taken alone, 
ev avOpemos can only mean év T@ avOporive yéver, yet the assumption of 
an epithet has the immediate effect of defining and marking off a select 
portion of mankind, to which the particular description applies. In fact 
avOperot evdoxias or evdoxnroi is exactly equivalent to dvOperor éxdoyhs or 
exAextoi, and ‘accepted mankind’ is almost as great an absurdity as 
‘selected mankind.’? 


II. 37: Kal adri xrpa as érdv dySoykovta terodpwv] ‘And she wasa 
widow of about fourscore and four years.’ For os the uncials ABLN! 
read éws, which the Vulgate renders, Lt haec vidua usque ad annos 


1 I have examined all the instances 
of similar combinations in the O. T., 
and cannot find a single one in which 
dvOpwros is so used. The following 
are the principal ones: 2 Sam. xvi. 7: 
DDI0 WX 0’. dvnp aiudtwv. Lbid. 
xviii. 20: TWD WN, 0%. dvip eday- 
yeNas. Psa. xxx. 18: 42"! vinby., 
O’. én’ dvdpa dektdis cov. Psa. cxix. 24: 
NYY WIN, "A. dvdpes Bovdijs pov. 
I WN, 0’. dvdpa 
Dan. 


Jerem. xv. Io: 


Oucagduevov. 7A. advdpa udxns. 


K. 


xe is MTT VN, 0’. dvinp émibu- 
jay. Obad. 7: INI WIN, 0%. of 
dvdpes THs Sabnxns cov. Lbid.: WIS 
aby. O’. dvdpes elpnvixol cov. [Prov. 
xxix. 10: DDT YIN, O’. dvdpes ai- 
parwv. 2 Sam. vill. 10: ninnbdy WN, 
"A.D. dvip woréuwv. | 7 

2 [evdoxlas at the end of a line would 
differ from evdoxia only by the addition 
of the smallest possible c, little more 
than a point, for which it might have 
been intended—thus eyAokia‘. ] 
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octoginta guatuor, and R. V. ‘And she had been a widow even for 
fourscore and four years’; which number of years, being added to those 
of her maiden and married state, would make her at this time upwards of 
a hundred years old, an improbable, though not incredible age. We 
may compare what is recorded of Judith (xvi. 22, 23), that she remained 
a widow (otk Zyv@ dvpp adryv) all the days of her life, from the day that 
her husband Manasses died; and she increased more and more in great- 
ness, kal éyjpacev év TA olk@ TOD avdpos advrijs éxarov mévte érn. It should, 
however, be borne in mind, that EQC might very easily have been written 
instead of "QC (especially when followed by a noun in the genitive case), 
and that the phrase yjpa éws éréy seems to require confirmation. Both 
Syriac versions read os. 

The phrase dmé ris mapOevias adrhs has not yet been illustrated, as it 
might be, from classical authors; e.g. J. Pollux, lI. 39: 7 5€ é« mapOevias 
Twi yeyapnuérn mpwromoors €kadetro. Plut. Vit. Pomp. LV: ov mapGévoy, 
ddAQ xnpav drodehetpperny vewoti Tlomdiov tod Kpdocov, @ ovvdknoe &k 
mapbevias. Id. Vit. Brut. x11: etye 8 avrny...obx éx mapOevias, adda Tod 
mporépov teNeuTnoavtos avdpds. Charit. Aphrod. Il. 7: éyos dvnp ék 
mapGeviast. 


*II. 4g: Tt Or efnretré pe; od HSere StL ev Tots Tod matpds pov Set 
elval pe;] It is unfortunate that the very first words which can be 
certainly known to have been uttered by our blessed Lord are of 
doubtful interpretation ; not, indeed (as we hope to show in this paper)? 
intentionally ambiguous on the part of the speaker, nor even actually such 
as to fail to convey their intended meaning to the minds of the hearers, 
but yet so framed as to afford matter of disputation to after times, when 
Greek should cease to be a spoken language, and the exact force of 
particular idioms, instead of being seized intuitively, would have to be 
investigated by the research of learned men, trained to such enquiries, 
and applying to the conduct of them the accumulated critical stores 
of preceding ages. Thus, in the case before us, the words éy rois rou 
marpos pov have been held by competent authorities, down to our own 
times, to admit of two different meanings, ‘about my Father’s business,’ 
and ‘in my Father’s house’; yet it is certain that only one of these was 
in the mind of the artless child, from whose lips they fell, and that chaz 
meaning was rightly apprehended by those who heard them. We are 
told, indeed, that his parents ‘understood not the saying which he spake 
unto them’; but this remark refers not to any difficulty in its gram- 
matical construction, but to its appropriateness in the mouth of the 
speaker, and its bearing on the actual circumstances. So when, at a 
later period, our Lord told his disciples that ‘the Son of Man should 
be delivered unto the Gentiles, and they should scourge him, and put 


1 (Cf. App. B.C. 11. 99: Mapkia yé 2 Dr Field printed this note in the 
Tor, TH Pidtwmou, Evveav €x wapHévov. | form of a pamphlet, January 1879. Ed. 
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him to death, and the third day he should rise again’; although there 
could be no possible misunderstanding of the plain grammatical meaning 
of the words, we read that ‘they understood none of these things, and this 
saying was hid from them, neither knew they the things which were 
spoken!’ 

We have said that fwo interpretations have been attributed by 
learned men to the expression here used, only ove of which (in this place 
at least) can be the right one. Attempts, indeed, are sometimes made to 
include do¢i; but such comprehensions are usually resorted to by that 
class of critics whose distrust of their own judgment makes them 
unwilling to reject any interpretation which may possibly be the true one. 
Thus Dean Alford ad loc.: ‘Primarily, i the house of my Father; but 
we must not exclude the wider sense, which embraces ad/ places and 
employments of my Father. The best rendering would, perhaps, be, 
among my Fathers matters* We shall ask the reader to weigh the 
evidence which we shall set before him, and to pronounce an unhesitating 
verdict in favour of one or other of the two renderings now to be 
discussed. 

I. The first is that of the Authorized Version (A. V.), with which we 
are all familiar: ‘Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?’ 

No example has been produced of the entire phrase, efvau év rots twos, 
to be about a person’s business ; although there is no reason why it should 
not bear that meaning, if clearly required by the context. The authority 
most strongly urged in favour of this rendering is 1 Tim. iv. 15, where 
St Paul, after charging Timothy to attend to reading, exhortation, and 
doctrine, adds: ratra pedéra, ev Tovrois icf. Here the only question 
is as to the degree of interest and occupation intended to be conveyed by 
the expression, dezmg zm the things alluded to, whether ordinary or to the 
the exclusion of all other objects. The latter seems to be the view of 
_ A. V., ‘Meditate upon these things, eve thyself wholly to them’ ; and of 
those commentators who compare with St Paul’s phrase Horace’s ommnzs 
in hoc sum and totus in tilts, where, however, the omnzs and totus make 
a notable difference’. If this view were correct, then the phrase, as used 


1 Luke xviii. 34. dos elvar ey Tive mpdywart, occurs in a 

2 So Cappellus, though he decides _ passage of Plutarch (11. p. 342), which 
for ‘my Father’s house,’ adds megotéis affords an interesting parallel to this 
videlicet non exclusis ; and Philip Dod- incident of our Lord’s childhood. The 
dridge, the most learned and candid of youthful Alexander, we are told, con- 
non-conformists, ‘ Did ye not know that versing with the ambassadors of the 
I ought to be at my Father's? and that King of Persia, asked no childish 
wherever I was, I should be so em- questions (as, for instance, about the 
ployed in his service as to be secure of Golden Vine, or the Hanging Gardens, 
his protection?’ or how the king was dressed), dN’ 

8 The corresponding Greek phrase, dos ev Tois Kuptaradrots jv THs IryeHovlas, 
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by the child Jesus, might appear to be too strong for the occasion, and 
the example would prove too much. But, in fact, such an entire ab- 
sorption does zof seem to be implied, either in St Paul’s use of the 
expression, or in other instances which may be quoted from profane 
authors. Of these latter we may set aside such as relate to the general 
pursuit or mode of life of the persons spoken of, and not to their actual 
employment at the time. ‘Nihil est frequentius,’ says Jeremiah Mark- 
land}, ‘locutione @& rut etvar émornuy, scientiam aliquam tractare, év 
procogia, év potoms eiva.’ Thus Herod. 1. 82: of €v TOLNTEL YEVOMEVOL. 
Aelian, V. H. 1. 31: dre 87 dvres év yeopyia, kal mept yay movodpevor, To 
which we may add Soph. Oed. Tyr. 562: rér’ oby 6 pavtis odros nv ev 
7h téxyn; ie. ‘Did he at that time profess the art of divination?’ 
Making these deductions, we have remaining Xenoph. Cyvof. IV. 3, 23: 
of pev On ev ToUToLs Tots Adyots joav. Thucyd. VIIL. 14: mdavres ev retxiop@ 
Dion. Hal. VI. 17: éy €oprais te Kal Ovoias 
foay (after a victory). Plut. 1. p. 656 B (quoted by Wetstein) : €v rovrous pev 
obv 6 Kaioap 4v, which seems to be rightly understood by the English 
translator, ‘While Caesar was thus employed.’ We need not be 
surprised if examples of this usage are rare, because the ordinary Greek 
formula for occupari in aligua re is not eivat &v tur mpaypars, but eivar rept 
Tt mpaypa, corresponding with the English idiom ¢o de about any business. 
Of this use one or two authors alone will furnish sufficient examples. 
Thus Diod. Sic..Iv. 28: rov & ‘Hpakdéovs wept tadta bvTos. XII. 84: 
’AOnvaios pév odv mepl Tadta joav. XIV. 25: bdvtwv b€ avTév mepi TavTa. 
Dion. Hal. 1. 82: év 6 8€ obra mepi radra 
Vv. 40: of pev 6) mepi tavra foav. So with yiveoOa, diarpiBev, 
doxorcioba, &c. As Diod. Sic. XI. 22: mepi rv Ovoiav ywoueve. Lbid. 
75: ovTOL pev OvY TeEpl Tas TapacKevas eyivovTo. XII. 51: rov dé SurdAxov wept 
ravta dvarpiBovros. 


% & : 
joav Kal mapacKevn ToNEMOV. 


x cal > + > ~ 
57: mept ravta © ovtTwy avTov. 
iN 
noay. 


Lbid. 59: rv 8 AOnvaiwy wept ravta aaxoXoupevor”. 
The conclusion from this part of the enquiry seems to be, that if the 

child Jesus had intended to convey the meaning that ‘he must be about 

his Father’s business,’ he mzght have said, év trois tod matpds pov Sei 


enquiring in what the power of the 
Persians consisted, what was the king’s 
post in battle, which were the shortest 
roads from the coast to the interior; 
insomuch that the strangers were as- 
tonished (éxremAHyOar) &c. 

1 Ad Max. Tyr. XxI. (p. 396 ed. 
Reiske). Markland was, as we shall 
presently see, a strong advocate for the 
other interpretation, ‘in my Father’s 
house.’ [The words quoted in the text 
are not to be found in the note by 
Markland to which Dr Field here 


refers, nor have I been able to trace 
them elsewhere. Ed.] 

2 A later usage seems to have been 
elvat mpds Tit, as Synes. ZZ. Iv. p. 
165B: kal of wer joay mpds Tovras. 
Pausan. Messez. XXVII. 7: Kal Thy wev 
Tore tyuepay mpds Ovolas Te Kal edyats 
noav. Lucian. D. D. X1x. 2: Kat &\ws 
Stob. Aor. p. 
370, 31: boa perv yap epya mavu evretiver 
To oGpa kal Kdurre, Tatra Kal Thy 
Wuxi avayKager mpos avrots elvar pdvors. 


Tpos T@ ToLovTw éoTiv. 
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etvai pe, though it is doubtful whether his hearers would have so 
understood him, considering that the more familiar meaning of this 
expression was (as will hereafter be shown) something quite different. 
It is, therefore, more probable that he would have said, wep! ra rod marpds 
pov, which is quite free from ambiguity, and more in accordance with the 
Greek idiom. It is true that we have no other example of this identical 
combination in the Greek Testament ; but St Luke’s pepimvas kal rupBdatn 
mepi moda (Ch. x. 41) and his rovs mepi ra rowatra épydras (Acts xix. 25) 
are hardly to be distinguished from it. 

Another, and more obvious, form of speech, which might have been 
employed to express the same idea, would have been, ovk 7Serre bre Ta TOD 
marpos you Set mparrew pe; (comparing mpdccew ra tdia, 1 Thess. iv. II). 
There is also our Lord’s own formula, after he had entered upon his real 
work, ra epya Tov marpos pov Sei épydfeoGai we ; which, however, might be 
thought too grave and solemn for the childish incident here recorded. 

II. We pass on to the alternative meaning which has been assigned 
to this passage, ‘that I must be zz my Father's house. 

The omission of the word ouwse is common in all languages, both 
ancient and modern. Thus, such phrases as eis Kavxavos aikero (Ael. 
V.. H. 1. 24), eis *"ApkeAdov more ddixovro (Il. 21), époira eis Aapias tis 
éraipas (XII. 17), mapndGev eis maySoxéws (XIV. 48), ev BapvaBd {ov yevouevos 
(IV. 15), €v Suvppakos éoridpevos (Appian VI. 30), might be paralleled 
in the familiar discourse of our own country! Sometimes the singular 
article is prefixed to the possessive case of the noun, as ev 7@ kamndov, 
év té Knéws”, where oik@ may be understood. But what we are now 
concerned with is the peculiarly Greek usage, by which the article in the 
neuter plural (ra) is utilized for the same purpose. Grammarians invite 
us to supply ofkrara or Sépara, but unnecessarily. Ta ruvos are, properly, 
a person’s things or belongings (as mdvra ra rod marpos juoy Gen. Xxxi. 1), 
and came to be used specially of his house, either as being the chief 
" of his possessions, or as being an aggregate of various parts, offices, or 
premises. However this may be, the use itself is certain, and not liable 
to be misunderstood. Common instances of it are Theocr. /d. I. 76: 4 
ra Advxwvos (where Schol. dmov eict ra oikjpara ra A.); Aristoph. Vesp. 
1440: mapdrpey’ eis r& Iurrddov; Artem. Onzr. V. 82: os mev yap Tots 
cupBidras Kal eis Ta THY dmobaydvTav ciorévar Kai Seumvely. This last 
phrase, eis 7a rod dmoOavivros eiatévar, is also quoted by Demosthenes, 
c. Macart. (p. 1071, 6) from one of Solon’s laws, as forbidden to women, 
except those above a certain age, or within a certain degree of relation- 


ship. Other examples require a special notice. 
1. Aclear instance, and one much relied on by those who take this 


; 3 : col Pests 
1 Even the Comic poet’s jer’ ody — glian vernacular, ‘Come to mune, I 


els éuod, trw els euod (Lys. 1063, 1211) called at yours. 
exactly correspond with the East An- 2 Lobeck. ad Phiyn. p- I0o. 
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view of the text, is Lys. c. Evatosth. p. 195 ed. Taylor. ‘They overtake 
us at the very door, and ask us whither we are going ; 7 mitcreupen et) 
companion replies : eis ra Tod ddeAGod rod Epod, iva kai ra €v éxelvn TH oikia 
oRey Tal On which Markland has this note: ‘Hinc illustratur Luc. 
ii. 49, €v Trois Tov marpos pou, in domo patris met. Sic Joseph. Ant. XVI. 
10, 1: nv & avr@ Karayoyy év trois "Avturatpovu, hospitio autem Antipatri 
domo utebatur. Sic éyyds rév WvOo0dépov Demosth. adv. Conon [p. 1258, 
25]. Miror aliquos hunc Lucae locum aliter interpretari et vertere.’ 

2. Another good example is furnished by St Chrysos. Hom. LU. i# 
Gen. (Opp. T. IV. p. 507 B): ‘Whither dost thou send away the just 
man (Isaac)? Knowest thou not that wherever he may chance to go, he 
must be in his Master’s house (év rots tov Seomdrov €éavtod eivar avrov 
dvdykn)?? This place is quoted by Joh. Boisius (Boys), Canon of Ely?; 
but was first indicated by Nicolas Fuller (A@zscel. Sacr. Iv. 17); on 
which the Canon remarks: ‘Qui amant bonas literas, studiisque 
cultioribus dediti sunt, multum debent Nicolao propter loci istius indic- 
ationem.’ I add, from the same author (Off. T. XI. p. 259B): motos 
yap, <imé pot, vids, év Trois Tod maTpos Tovey, kal €avT@ Tovar, yoyyvcer; 

3. The LXx. version of the Old Testament, besides Esth. vii. 9: ev 
rois "Audy, supplies Job xvili. 19, where, after the Hebrew, ‘ He shall have 
neither son nor nephew among his people, nor any remaining in his 
dwellings, the translator adds de suo, ddd’ ev Trois avrod (yoovrat Erepou. 
But the most notable example from this version is Gen. xli. 51: dru 
émidabécba pe éemoinoey 6 Ocds mavT@Y TaY Tovey pov, Kal TaVT@Y TOY TOU 
matpos pov. The latter clause wezght be construed by borrowing movey 
from the former; but besides the impropriety of Joseph’s forgetting his 


father’s troubles, the Hebrew ‘AN nva-d> NN} is conclusive in favour 
of ‘and all my father’s house2.’ 

4. In another class of examples, a plural adjective is used instead of 
the noun to denote the person whose house it is. Thus Sirac. xlii. 10 
kal €v Tols marptkois avths €yKxvos yérntat (for év Tots Tov marpos avris). 
Dion. Hal. VII. p. 526 (ch. 57), améAvoav émi ra oikeia. Lb2d. p. 531 (ch. 63): 
dmneoay éxarepor el Ta oérepa (for emt ra éavrav). Inthe Greek Testament 
itself we find John xvi. 32: éxaores eis ra idca (A. V. ‘every man to his 
own, or, Azs own home’). Acts xxi. 6: Uméotpeway cis Ta idva (A. V. ‘they 
returned home again’). In the A. V. of John i. 11, ‘He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not,’ an English reader would 
suppose that the Greek word was the same in both clauses ; which is not 
the case. In the former it is eis rd idva, to his own home ; in the latter of 
tdvor, Ais own people. 

Besides philological grounds the testimony of the ancient versions, 
and of the Greek expositors, may be briefly referred to. 


1 Vet. Interpretis cum Beza aliisgue have been first pointed out by Pet. 
recentioribus Collatio &c. Lond. 1655. Keuchen (Aznotata in omnes N. F. 
» This capital example seems to J/zdrvos, Lug. Bat. 1775). 
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With respect to the former, the Vulgate, Arabic, and Ethiopic 
translate literally, zz his guae patris mei sunt, which is not decisive 
in favour of either interpretation. But the Syriac Peschito is clear 
for zz domo patris met; and this being the vernacular idiom both of 
parents and child, it is highly probable that in the text of this very 


ancient version, joo]> eS lo a2] As), we have the identical 
sounds which fell from the lips of the divine child. The Greek translator 
may have preferred ¢v rois rot m. p. to ev T@ oik@ Tod 7m. p. aS being more 
trivial, and therefore more natural in the mouth of a child. Of Greek 
commentators, to the names of Origen (Cent. 111)!, Theophylact (x1), 
and Euthymius (x11), which are commonly appealed to in favour of this 
rendering, we may add Epiphanius (Iv)? and Theodoret (v)?. 

On a review of the arguments on both sides, the reader will, probably, 
be inclined to think that the preponderance is greatly in favour of the 
second interpretation. But if any doubt should remain, an appeal to the 
connexion in which the words are found will be sufficient to turn the 
scale. Mary had complained of her son’s conduct, on the ground that 
she and her husband had suffered much anxiety in seeking for their lost 
child. He replies, ‘How is it that ye sought me? Missing me, ye 
ought to have certainly known where to look for me. Where should the 
child be, but in his Father’s house?’ All here is in logical sequence. 
Not so, if we adopt the other explanation. He might be ‘about his 
(heavenly) Father’s business, and they might have been sure that he 
was so, without their knowing exactly where to find him. At a later 
period of his life, during his public ministry, he was always ‘about his 
Father’s business,’ but not always in the Temple, or in the midst of the 
doctors. During the three days that he was missing, he, probably, found 
shelter in the house of some one or other of his parents’ friends, with 
whom they had lodged during the feast. Of some of these friends we 

“may suppose that the parents made their first enquiries; though we 
cannot agree with those who assume that the greater part of the third 
day (the day which followed that on which they made their return 
journey) was spent in the fruitless search for him. For aught that 
appears on the face of the narrative’, they might have begun their search 


1 Opp. T. Ul. p. 954: ‘ Wescites 
guia in his quae sunt Patris met oportet 
me esse? Ubi sunt haeretici impii 
atque vesani, qui asserunt non esse 


marpos mou’ onwalywy Ore 6 vads els dvoma 
Ge00, Tovréort, TOO avrov marpos, wKodo- 
HON. el Tolvuv ard vntiov olde Tov vady 
Kal Tov matépa, odKk dpa yrds avOpwiros 


Patris Jesu Christi legem et prophetas? 
Certe Jesus in templo erat, quod a 
Salomone constructum est, et confi- 
tetur templum illud Patris sui esse, 
quem nobis revelavit, cujus filium esse 
se dixit.’ 

2 Haeres. 1. 30 (ch. 29): Ev rots rod 


6 yevynbels Inuods. 

4507p. L. V. p- 1003 ‘O 0¢ clxe* 
tl Ore é¢nretré me; obK BOerre Gru ev TH 
olw TOD marpos ou det pe elvat ; 

4 The phrase pera rpels jucpas is 
only another form for 77 tpitn nMEépe, 
with which it is interchanged Mark 
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by a visit to the Temple, as a likely place to find the divine child. But 
even so, since they would have gone thinking only that he mzght be there, 
there would still have been room for the mild expostulation, ‘How is 
it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must de in my Father’s 
house?’ 


III. 14: orparevépevor] ‘soldiers.’ R. V. in margin: ‘Gr. soldiers on 
service. Alford: ‘Properly, men on march. ‘The expression used by 
St Luke is not “soldiers” (orpari@rat), but the participle orparevopmevor, 1.€. 
“men under arms,” or men “going to battle.” ’—J. D. Michaelis, /wtroduc- 
tion to N. T., Vol. 1. p. 51. The latter finds in this form a proof of the 
authenticity of the N. T. ‘Whence these persons came, and on what 
particular account, may be found at large in the history of Josephus 
(Ant. XVIIL 5, 1). Herod the tetrarch of Galilee was engaged in a war 
with his father-in-law Aretas, a petty king in Arabia Petraea, at the very 
time in which John was preaching in the wilderness.... The army of 
Herod, then, in its march from Galilee passed through the country in 
which John baptized, which sufficiently explains the doubt, who the 
soldiers were.’ But as this war did not break out till A.U.c. 789, and 
John began to preach A.U.C. 781, this ingenious explanation falls to the 
ground. Nor is it required. Srparevouevos is ‘one who serves in the 
army,’ whether engaged in actual warfare or not, not therefore distin- 
guishable from orpariwrns. Here the advice given to them seems rather 
to point to soldiers at home, mixing among their fellow-citizens, than to 
those who were ‘on the march’ in an enemy’s country. And so in 2 Tim. 
ii. 4, ovdels orparevdpevos is hardly ‘no man that warreth’ (A. V.), or even 
‘no soldier on service’ (R. V.); otherwise he would be precluded by the 
necessity of the case from ‘entangling himself in the affairs of (civil) 
life.’ 

St Chrysostom uses orparevduevor in the same way to denote a class in 
the following passage (T. VII. p. 466D): kal yap kai yépovres kal véot, Kal 
yuvaikas Exovres, kai maidas tpépovtes, kal réxvas perayerprCouevor, Kab 
oTparevopevot, KaTopOwcav ra émirayOévra amavra. 


*ITL. 14: pnSéva Siacelenre] A. V. ‘Do violence to no man’ (or, put no 
man in fear). This case answers to the concussio of the Roman jurists, 
ie. extorting money by threats, or under pretence of authority. Thus 
Chrysologus, Serm. XXvi. (de bono milite): ‘Si paruit imperatis, si 
concusst¢t neminem.’ 


The other clause, pydé cvxohayrijonre is more correctly rendered 


viii. 31, ix. gr. Even the ‘three days ‘Good Friday,’ is satisfied, according 
and three nights,’ which proved such to Biblical usage, by a few hours of 
a stumbling-block to ‘Herman Hein- one vuxOnuepov, the whole of a second, 


fetter’ that he could only get over it by and Jdess than half of a third. 
keeping ‘Good Thursday’ instead of 
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by A. V. ‘neither accuse any falsely,’ than by R. V. ‘neither exact any 
thing wrongfully.’ Again in Ch. xix. 8: ef reds re éovxopdvrnaa, ‘if I have 
taken anything from any man by false accusation) R. V. renders, ‘if I 
have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, again ignoring the Salse 
accusation, which is of the essence of the word. So Choricius ap. Villois. 
Anecd. I. p. 50: rowdrov eote cvxopavrias rd mpooruydy det mpopaciy 
motetre (rrovetrar) SuaBodjs. 


IV, 13: mévra meipacpsy] A. V. ‘all the temptation,’ which would 
require the article. R. V. ‘every temptation.’ Rather, ‘every kind of 
temptation.’ So A. V. Matt. xii. 31: mwa@oa duapria kai Braodnpia, ‘all 
manner of sin and blasphemy.’ Dion. Hal. Amt. V. 48: kpdticros tév Tore 
‘Popaiay kara racav dperjy vouicbeis. St Chrysostom (T. vil. p. 172B) 
thus comments upon the text: kal mds 6 Aovkas hnow, bre mavta cuverérece 
Tetpacpov ; €“ot Soxet, TA Kepddaa TOY Teipacuar eimay, wavTa eipynkeval, os 
kal TOY GRov ev rovrois TeprecAnupevav. Ta yap pupla cuvéxovra Kaka TadTd 
€oTt* To yaorplt Sovdevew, Td mpds Kevodokiay ru moveiv, Td pavia xpnudrw@v 
UmevOuvov evar. And so Beza (ed. 1598) ad loc.: ‘ Vix enim reperiatur ulla 
tentationis species, quae vel ad diffidentiam de Deo, vel ad rerum caduc- 
arum studium, vel ad vanam sui ostentationem non referatur.’ 


V. 7: Tod APdvtas cvdAdaPéobar adrots] The grammarians give: SvA- 
AapBaver 6 deiva tO Sei Ayovv BonOet; of which examples from the best 
Greek authors may be found in Wetstein. The use of the middle voice 
in this sense is more recent; and the instances from older writers, to 
which the Lexicographers send us, are not to be relied on’. As examples 
from later Greek we may take Diod. Sic. XVI. 65: 6 (which circumstance) 
auvehaBero avtTo mpos Thy Ths oTparnyias aipecw*. Dion. Hal. Axzé. Iv. 76: 
kal rovs Oeovs evdyais Auravevoavtes avAAaBEoba ocdiciv. Anton. Lib. 12: 
evéaro avAdaBéoba adr tov ‘Hpakdéa. It may be worth while to compare 
with St Luke’s narrative two cases of an extraordinary ‘draught of fishes’ 
from profane authors. The first is from Alciphron’s Epistles (I. 17), 
quoted by Wetstein: kal nueis (on the report of a shoal of tunny fish) 
mea bevtes TH Taynvn povovovyxt Tov KoATOV SAov mepteAaBoper* ira avyswpeba, 
Kat TO Bdpos peiCov Hv 7} Kara opriov iyOvev (it was, in fact, a dead camel). 
eArrids ody Kal Tov TAnTlov Twas exkahodper, pepitas amodaivew emayyeAdopevot, 
ef cvAAdBowTo Hiv Kal cvprovnoaey. The other is described by Philostratus 
(Imag. 1. 13): Bon dé Aprat trav ddiéwv, eurentoxorar On tay iyOvov és TO 


a aA , ‘ , an 
Sikrvov...dunxavodvres b€ 6 TL xpyoovrar TS mANOEL, Kal mapavolyovo Tov 


1 E.g. Herod. 111. 49, where ovA- veoOar. 
NaBéoOat Tov orpareduaros is ‘to take 2 (Cf. Plut. Vet. Sertor. X111: opa&v dé 
partin the expedition.” Xenoph. Ages. rods AayyoBplras ob puxpa 7G Veprwply 
II. 31, where ovAAjperac is the future ovddapBavopevous....] 
of ovdAd\apBavew, not of ovAdauBd- 
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r r- A a col > ‘ 
dixrvov, kal Evyxopodaw eviovs Siapvye Kal Svexmecciv: TooovTov es THY 
Onpav tpvpocw!}. 


¥VI. 1: éyévero 8 ev caBBdrw (Sevteporpdtw)] The last word is wanting 
in BLN, I. 33, al. Pesch. Copt. Ethiop. Those critics who have attempted 
to give a probable explanation of the epithet, and those who have offered 
ingenious speculations to account for its insertion, have both egregiously 
failed. At the risk of adding another name to the latter class, I offer the 
following solution. I suppose that in the original reading, éyévero de ev 
caBBare SvaropeverOa adroy dia trav oropivwy, there was an accidental 
transposition in one of the Mss. (as D still has av’réy before e& o. 
diaropeverOa). The error being indicated in the usual manner, the text 


might have stood thus: éyévero b€ €v caBBdaro ae Siastoptiedtie dca Tov 
omopipeov. From these two superimposed numerals, I think it just possible 
that devrepov mparoy, slightly altered in deference to the construction, may 
have made its way into the text in the form of devreporpadta, as an epithet 
of caBBare. Sz guid novisti, &c. 


VI. 3: ob8 rotro dvéyvare 8 érolnoe AaBiS] A. V. ‘Have ye not 
read so much as this (R. V. even this) what David did’ As if it were ri 
érroinoe, aS in the other two Gospels. The Vulgate recognizes the distinc- 
tion by rendering, in the latter, Monne legistis guid fecerit, but in St 
Luke, Mec hoc legistis guod fecit, ‘this that David did.’ 


VI. 16: 8s [kal] éyévero mpoSérys] ‘Which [also] was the traitor.’ In 
the other Gospels we read, os kal wapédaxev atrov; and it is to be noted 
that when the verb is used, it is always mapadidovat, not mpodidovac ; when 
the noun, always mpodorns (this of necessity, as the noun mapadorns is not 
in use). But why ‘¢fe traitor’? He is never so stigmatized in the 
Gospels, ‘Judas the traitor, but always described by a periphrasis, *Iovdas 
0 mapadiovs avrov. In the text os kal éyévero mpodérns must be taken to 
express neither more nor less than 6s kai wapéd@xev adrév, ‘which also 
became a traitor,’ as the American R. V., or, as we say, ‘turned traitor.’ 
Compare Acts vii. 52: ‘Of whom ye have now become betrayers and 
murderers’ (xpodéra kal goveis yeyévnobe). Eurip. Phoen. 996: mpodorny 
yeveoOa marpidos 7} pw’ eyeivaro. Diod. Sic. XIV. 70: kal yap rd mpdrepov 
"Aperns 0 Aaxedaynovios, dvtiAapBavopevos adtay Tis éhevbepias, eyévero 7™po00- 
ms. XV. 91: obros dé, mapadaBav Thy ryeuoviav, Kal xpypata mpos Eevodoyiar 
+.€yeveTo TpodoTys TOY TMicTEVTdYTOV. ‘ 


1 (Cf. Lucian. Hermot. 65: womep ot 
GduevovTes ToAdKis KabévTes (for xadd- 
gavres) TH SixTva, Kat Bdpous Tivds alc- 
Gavouevor avédkovoww, ixOvs mapard\dous 


ye mweptBeBdynxévat édmlfovres, elra émet- 
dav Kduwow dvacrevres, 7 NiOos Tis 
amopatverat abrois, 7) Kepdusov....] 
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VI. 35: kal Savellere, pnStv diedmiLovres] A. V. ‘And lend, hoping for 
nothing again.’ It has been attempted to retain the classical use of 
dmedmiCew, ‘never despairing’ (or, with pndéva, ‘despairing of no man’), 
which is explained by Dean Alford, ‘without anxiety about the result.’ 
But such a state of mind (which would be more aptly expressed by pndev 
Hepysvevres) belongs to the creditor who lends ‘ hoping for nothing again,’ 
not to him who, however impoverished his debtor may be, does not 
despair of being repaid at last. No doubt this use of the word is nowhere 
else to be met with; but the context is here too strong for philological 
quibbles. ‘If ye lend to them rap’ dv EATIIZETE ’AlIOA\afeiv, what thank 
have ye?’ Then follows the precept: ‘Lend, pndév “ATIEATIIZONTES, 
which can by no possibility bear any other meaning than pndev éAmicovtes 
dmro\aPetv. 

Dean Alford mentions a third rendering of dweAmi¢wy, ‘causing no one 
to despair, i.e. refusing no one’ (reading pydéva), and adds: ‘So the Syr. 
renders it.’ But (1) this transitive sense of the word is almost as un- 
exampled as the other, resting on a single quotation from the Anthology 
(T. 11. p. 325 Brunck) where a\dov dmeArifor (said of an astrologer, who 
had predicted that a certain person had only nine months to live) may as 
well mean ‘despairing of another’ (giving him over) as ‘causing him to 
despair’; and (2) the Syriac 23}> |;2.00 woomal Lo is the 
ordinary periphrasis for deAmifew twa in its usual sense of ‘ despairing of 
any person.’ Thus in Ecclus. xxii. 21: éml @idov eav ondons popdaiay, yn 
dnednions: tore yap émavodos, for pH amedrions Paul of Tela has 
|;200 ~oamaZ. All that can be inferred, therefore, from this version 
is that it read pndeva (not pndév). 

*Canon Norris (Public Opinion, July 30, 1881) states that ‘never 
despairing’ would be, according to Hellenistic usage, pydev amndmopévor 
He quotes Isai. xxix. 19: oe annvmiopevor THY dvOperev, in the sense of 
‘the despairing among men.’ But both in Hellenistic and classical Greek 
ot eb Sead can be nothing else than ‘the despaired of’ or ‘given 
over’; and the version of the LXxX. is a free translation of DIS V8, 
‘the poor anyone men. In qeaisn ix. 11 God is called davriaAnrrep 
dobevotytav, dreyvacpévay okeraoTns, anndmicpEvov cernp. Add from 
non-Hellenistic writers Diog. Laert. VIII. 69: [dv@ecay amnAmiopevny v0, 
rav iarpov. St Chrysost. T. v. p. 202 C: idod 9 modus adtn, 7) ameyywo pevn. 
4 danvriopévn, 4 €peimioy ovoa, mas emt Aapmporepov emavndOe oxjua ; 
Diod. Sic. 1. 25: kal moAAovs pév do tov iarpdy bia THv dvoKoALaY TOU 
voorpatos amedmicbevras vd TavTns (Iside in somniis assistente) odfeoOat. 


VII. 30: tiv Bovdty rod Ocod WOérnoay els Exvrois] A. V. ‘Rejected (Or, 
Srustrated) the counsel of God against themselves.’ Comparing Psa. 
xxxii. (Heb. xxxiii.) 10: kal dOerei Bovdas dpxdvrwy, we prefer the marginal 
version, ‘frustrated (or made void) the counsel of God,’ So Gal. ii. 21: 
‘1 do not frustrate (a46eré) the grace of God.’ Then, as the frustration 
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could be only apparent, there is room for a qualification, such as, ‘as far 
as in them lay,’ or ‘as far as concerned themselves,’ which might be ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways, as 70 ¢& vuav (Rom. xii. 18); dcov ef’ éavrois 
(Dion. Hal. Azz. v. 51); dcov em’ avr (Plut. Vet. Pericl. Xviil); or (still 
nearer to the text) rd y’ eis €avrév (Soph. Oed. T. 706); ro pev yap eis eye 
(Eurip. Zp/. T. 691). If we could get over the absence of the article (ro 
eis €avrovs), we should have no hesitation in adopting this view. As the 
text stands, we have no difficulty in translating ‘made void the counsel of 
God concerning themselves,’ comparing 1 Thess. v. 18: rotto yap OéAnpa 
Geo €v Xpior@ “Inood eis vas, which seems exactly parallel, both as relates 
to the hypferbaton, and also to the absence of the article r7v before eis 
éavtovs. The R. V. ‘rejected for themselves the counsel of God,’ seems 
to be liable to the objection before mentioned, that it would require 16 eis 
¢ p 

€QuTous. 


IX. I1: Kal tots xpelav exovtas Sepamelas idoaro] ‘And healed them 
that had need of healing.’ The repetition of the same word might be 
considered not inelegant, as in Diod. Sic. XII, 16: d:0pOodv dé cuveydpnoe 
(Charondas) rov xpetav €xovra Siopbacews (vopov). But since beparedveww 
and iao6a are clearly distinguishable, it is better, if possible, to preserve 
the distinction in the rendering. So Vulg.: e¢ gui cura indigebant, 
sanabat. In English, we have to choose between ‘He cured them that 
had need of healing, and ‘ He healed them that had need of cure.’ The 
latter seems preferable, because Gepameia answers to the Latin curatio, the 
treatment of a disease, its cwve, in the sense in which we use that word, 
when we speak of the ‘cure of souls,’ the ‘water-cure’ (7 80 vdaros 
Ocpareia). Compare Diod. Sic. XVII. 89: 6 Ilépos, eumvous dv, mapeddOn 
mpos "Ivdous mpos Thy Oepareiav!. Plut. Vit. Alex. LX1: éx 8€ rhs mpos Hépov 
paxns kat 6 Bouxedddas erehedrnoer, ovK evOvs, add’ Barepov, ws of mAcioToL 
heyouow, td Tpavparey Oeparevduevos (where, perhaps, we should read dx 
Tpavpdrwy, comparing Diod. Sic. XIV. 26: 6 dé Baowheds Bédtiov zxav dd 
Tov Tpavparos, LXX. 4 Kings viii. 29: rod iarpevOjvac év leCpacd dmb rev 
myyov). Aesop. Fab. CCXXIv. ed. de Fur.: tarps vooodvra éeOepdmeve’ 
tov S€ vocodytos dmobavevTos, K.T.é. 


IX. 12: émouriopév] ‘victuals. So the word is rendered by A. V. 
Jos. i. 11, ix. 11; but by ‘provision’ Gen. xlii. 25, xlv. 21, Jos. ix. 5; in 
all which places it is used in its proper sense of ‘provision for a journey.’ 
Hesych. ‘Emiouricpov: epodiacpdv. Diod. Sic. XII. 95: AaBdvres emiour- 
topov nuepov A+ As our English term ‘victuals’ does not seem to include 
this idea, and is also of the plural form, it might be better to render it 


1[Cf. Plut. 11. p. 208: mpoordrrov- rerrwxas ad’ trmov. Id. Vit. Arat. 2x4 
tos 6é Twos adtg larpod mepiepyorépay 7d oxédos éoTrace (sprained)...xal Touds 
Geparelav Kal odx amdiy.... Id. Vit. ae wodrdds Oepamevomevos.] 
Otho 8: od mapny pév aXN éOeparevero 
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here by ‘provision,’ and Bpepara in the next verse by ‘victuals’ (as A. V. 
Lev. xxv. 37, Matt. xiv. 15). 


IX. 25: éwvtov 8& droderas 7 Lyprwbels] A.V. ‘And lose himself, or be 
cast away.’ R. V. ‘And lose or forfeit [1.e. lose by some offence or breach 
of condition—/ohnzson| his own self.’ Dean Alford: ‘And destroy or 
lose himself.’ None of these renderings of (nyweis seems satisfactory. 
In the A. V. of the Epistles, (npiodjva (absolute positum) is either to 
‘suffer loss,’ or to ‘receive damage,’ which come to the same thing! If 
éavrov is to be taken in connexion with both verbs, we may understand 
amoXecas of a Zotal, and (npimdeis of a Partial loss: ‘ And lose, or receive 
damage in, his own self.’ 


X. 30: Ayorais meprérecev| ‘fell among thieves (robbers).’ Rather, 
‘fell in with, ‘met with, since the same verb is often joined with a noun 
in the singular number, as mepiémece yea, wader (Thucyd.), r@ avi 
(Herod.), Stob. Flor. T. CVIIL. 81: 7 Agjorais 81a rodTo wédAovTes TEpiTEceiv, 
i tupdvvm. And Polybius (quoted by Raphel) makes the robbers ‘fall in 
with’ the other party: rovrovs (legatos) Anorai twes mepirecdvres ev TO 
merdyer SuepOepav?. But in v. 36 éeumeody els rods Anoras is rightly 
rendered ‘fell among.’* On nyibavys Schleusner Lex. ix NV. T. says: 
‘Phavor. ‘HucOvis pev héyerar 6 Wuxayayar, kal 75y Td jysov Oavdy. Idem 
tradit Tzetzes in Lycophr. p. 511.’ He should have noticed that Tzetzes 
for Wuxayeyav gives the correct reading Wuyoppayéy. To the few ex- 
amples quoted by the Lexicographers I add Dion. Hal. Ad. x. 7: rov pev 
ddeApév prov vexpov...cue bé nusOavy, Kai eAmidas Exovra rod Chv oAtyas. 
Alciphr. Zp. U1. 7: nysOvAra, padrdov de avrovexpov Ocacapevos, Popadny 
dvedov iyayev eis éavrov oixade. So far, and throughout this beautiful 
narrative, all is as classical as the most determined Anti- Hellenistic 
would require. But the phrase wAnyds émiOévres (here and Acts XV. 23) 
seems to be a Latinism, plagas tmponere, for which the Greek would be 
mr. évreivavres, as Stob. Flor. T. LXXIX. 39: xarernvavtos yap avT@ Tov 


DL > , 
marpés, Kal Tehos mAnyas éyreivavtos...4. 


1 [Cf. Aristaen. 11. 18: vov 6é mixpds  Lbid. I. P+ 234: IepiTuxXovTes Tes 


ddogpupapevn qv efnulwrar cwppoovyyy, Adkwot Kad’ 6ddv, elrov* Hitvyjxare, 

‘perditam honestatem.’] dpriws évredbev AnoTav dmovrwy. Oi de, 
2 (Cf. Liban. Avgum. ad Dem. c. ob pa tov “Evudduov, adN éxelvor, wi 

Timocr.: whéovTes ev Tpinpet, mWeplie- mepituxovTes Huly. | 

cbvres Navxpariras avOpdmos €umdpo.s, 4 (Cf. Lucian. D. D. XI. 1: mAnyas 


apethovTo avT av TA XPHUATa. Ael. Vi. atdr® evérewa...7@ caviddy. We find 


XII. 25: Ilvdapos...duabéor mepiresuv also mr. éuBareiv, Plut. Vz. Cor. 17: 
aKpoarats. | rois 5¢ dryopavéuos Kal mr. €evéBador; 

3 [Cf Plut. u. p. 194: elmdvros ériBareiv, Xen. Lac. 1. 8: rb Ofjra... 
dé Twos Tav orparioriy*’EumremroKapey  Toddas Wh. éréBare TH ahioKkouery ; 
els Tovs modeutous. Th waddov, elmer, 7}  evrplpat, Ael. V. H. Xi. 38: evrplipas 


els Tas éxetvor; Cf. also mepuruxely. abr xovdudor eb mada orepedy. | 
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X. 32: yevdpevos kard tov téov, €Odv Kal iSdv dvrimapAdOev] This is 
the reading of the T. R. with which apparently agree A (with adroy after 


iddv), C and others, and the Philoxenian Syriac; {A209 01D loon r2- 


w2oLpoo }Z]. Other ‘ancient authorities’ omit éd@dv, as D (with iddv 


avrév), the Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac, and St Chrysostom (om. eAéov 
xai). Lastly, the uncials BLX= and &? (&! omits the whole verse) omit 
yevouevos. This last is the reading, cara rov romov éXOav kai dev, which is 
adopted by the Revisers, ‘when he came to the place, and saw him’; 
against whose decision it may be urged: 

I. That yevduevos xara tov romov is a choice Greek idiom, quite in 
St Luke’s style, and wholly unaccountable as an after-insertion by a 
corrector. Take a few examples. Acts xxvii. 7: podis yevopevoe kata Thy 
Kvidov. Herod. Il. 86: ws kata tovTo TO xwpiov éyevovro. Stob. Flor. T. 
VII. 65: yevouevos dé xara yépvpav motauod SapSwvos. Thucyd. VIII. 86: 
ered) éyévovto méovres Kat “Apyos. Xenoph. H. G. IV. 6, 14: Kara rd 
‘Piov (not, as quoted by Schleusner, Lex. NV. T. s. v. xard, xara rémoyv) 
eyévero. Lucian. D. D. XI. 1: omer a xara tiv Kapiav yévy (Luna). Ach. 
Tat. VIII. 15: émewdy Kata Tov Bdpoy eyeydver. Pausan. Messen. XVI. 5: as 
kara tiv axpada éyévero. Aesop. Fad. Iv. ed. de Furia: ws éyevero kata rd 
avro hpeap. LVI: os éyévero kata Twa ToTapOY TANUpVYpOdYTA. LXIV: éyévero 
kata Tt omdaov!}, 

2. Another good Greek phrase is that which occurs in v. 33, 7AGe 
kar’ avrov (of persons), answering exactly to the English ‘came where he 
was.’ So Plut. 1. p. 235 (said of an old man looking for a seat in the 
amphitheatre at Olympia): os S€ kata rods Aaxedaumoviovs jxev (when he 
came to where they were sitting). Ach. Tat. Vv. 9: etre éMenoavtes, cire Kal 
TO Tvevpa avTovs KaTHYyayEY, CpxovTa KaT eye, Kal TIS TOY vaVTOY Teper pou 
kad@v (throws me a rope)”. 

3. There remains the phrase é\@ov kara rov toro (of places) for mpos 
Tov Torov, of which I have not been able to find a single example?®. 

On the whole, the most probable solution seems to be that St Luke 
wrote yevouevos Kata Tov Torov Kal dev, and that ¢Adéy was originally a 
gloss on yevduevos, which found its way into the text, as it now appears in 
TS IRS MBs produced an apparent tautology, which was remedied by the 
expunction of yevopevos. 


1 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Agis x1x: éxrpomjy —abrév yévowTo abpovres. Plut. Vit. 
6€ twa Tis dd00 éxovons, ws éyévovro  Aemtl, XXI: kara, rovrous 5 (where 
kar’ adri Badigovres. Dio Chrys. Or. they were) péyas fv dydv.] 

I. 15, 37 (p. 68): eel xaridvres éyévoyTo 3 (Cf. Plat. Phaedr. p. 229 A: Kara 

kara Thy TupavviKiy elcodov. Lucian.  rdv’Ioodv twuev. Acts xvi. 7: édOdvTes 

Philops. 25: éwel dé kara 7d dikaorhpov dé kara THv Muoiav. A. V. ‘after they 

éyevunv.] were come to Mysia.’ R. V. ‘when they 
> (Cf. Lucian. Herod. 5: doxdvte were come over against Mysia.”] 

okey, Os PoBnoeev avdto’s, dmdTE Kar’ 
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X. 37: wopetov, kal ob moter spolws] Without wishing to stand between 
the English reader and a form of words so natural and familiar to him, as 
“Go, and do thou likewise,’ we may ‘remark that, philologically, any 
translation of the Greek must be faulty, which separates xa) from ov, or 
reduces kat to a mere copula. ‘Go, and do thou likewise’ would be 
Topevov, Kat Toiet ov duoias. ‘Go thou, and do likewise,’ zopevouv ov, kat 
motet opoiwst, But kcal ov is ‘thou also,’ and answers to the Latin é 
guogue, and the Hebrew MANDI. Compare 2 Kings (Sam.) xv. 19: fvari 
mropety kal ov pe uadv; Obad. 11: Kal od As ds els e€ avtav. Matt. xxvi. 
69: kal od joOa peta "Incod Tob TadtAaiov2. This being assumed, we may 
either point ropevov kai ov, moier suotws, ‘Go thou also, do likewise,’ or 
mopevov, Kal ov mole duoiws, ‘Go, do thou also likewise.” In the former 
case we rather seem to require a copula before zofe:, and so the words 
are actually quoted by St Chrysostom (T. XII. p. 109 B): mopevov od, pyot, 
Kat ov, kal roies duoiws. In the latter ropevovu is merely a formula hortantis, 
like mopev@évres wadere, and need not be coupled with mote. But, as we 
have already hinted, such mznutiae as these do not fall within the scope 
of a revision of the A. V. such as the proposers of it intended, and the 
English public will accept. 


X. 40: mept odd Staxovlav] ‘about much serving.’ Those who would 
restrict the meaning of this term to waiting at table, and serving up the 
dishes (as Ch. xxii. 27, John xii. 2) suppose that Mary sat at Jesus’ feet, 
while the meal was going on. But dsaxovia can be shown to include the 
preparations for the feast, even to the cleaving of the wood for cooking, 
as appears from a story told by Plutarch in his life of Philopoemen, which 
will remind the reader of a similar passage in English history. A woman 
of Megara, being told that the general of the Achaeans was coming to 
her house, eOopuBeiro mapackevafovea Seimvov, her husband happening to 
be out of the way. In the meantime Philopoemen came in, and as his 
habit was ordinary, she took him for one of his own servants, and desired 
him to assist her in the business of the kitchen (rijs diaxovias ovveda- 
wao6a). He presently threw off his cloke, and began to cleave some 
wood (rév évA@v Zoyxi(ev), when the master of the house came in and 
recognized him. It is worth remarking that Martha’s expression iva pou 
cuvaytiAaByra. is explained by Euthymius, iva por ovvedpdaynrar ris dia- 
covias, the identical phrase used in the extract from Plutarch. 


X. 42: bvds 8 dori xpela...ryv ayabryv pep(Sa] In both these terms there 
seems to be a passing allusion to the feast which was in preparation, 
which was probably, as usually happens on such occasions, sepirry THs 
xpetas (Plut. Vet, Syl/. xxXXv) including not only ra mpos ryv xpeiay, but 


VICE. Plut. Wit. Otho Xv11: 10 rolvup, 2 (Cf. 2 Tim. iii. 5: Kat rovrous 
Zon, ob, xal molec rois orparusras éu- darorpérov. R. V. ‘from these also....’] 


gpavi ceavtov.] 
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Ta mpos thy tpvpnv. Mepis also (at all events, let it be Englished by 
‘portion,’ not ‘ part’) is well known as a convivial term, both from biblical 
(Gen. xliii. 34, 1 Reg. (Sam.) i. 4, ix. 23, Nehem. vili. 12) and classical 
writers. As Wetstein gives numerous examples from the latter, in all of 
which pepis is portzo caenae', we will add a few in which it is used in the 
higher sense. Synes. p.25 A: ovs Aura, mpooyapnoas TH peplos TH KpeitToVL. 
Dion. Hal. Azz. VIII. 30: é€6v yap écOat rHv kpeitrw pepida (in republica), 
THY xeipova etdov?. 


XI. 53: Savas evéxew] A. V. ‘to urge Az vehemently.’ R. V. ‘to 
press upon zz vehemently. Or, ¢o set themselves vehemently against 
him.’ The only authorities for this use of évéyew appear to be the Vulg. 
graviter insistere, and a gloss of Hesychius: ’Evéyeu* pynockakei, éykecrat. 
For the latter word Bois and others have conjectured éykxore?; but yxecrau 
may be defended, either by supposing the Lexicographer to indicate two 
different senses of the word, one belonging to Mark vi. 19, and the other 
to Luke xi. 53; or else by taking éyxeurac in the sense of zwhaerere, in 
which évéyew is occasionally used, e.g. Plut. Vt. Pomp. LXXI: @6ci dia 
Tov oTdpatos TO Eihos, GaTE THY alyuHny mepdcacay évoxeiv Kata TO iviov (the 
nape of the neck)*. In our note on Mark vi. 19, while strongly maintain- 
ing the sense of p»norkakeiv as eminently suited to that place, we hinted 
that for deuwds évéyew in St Luke it might be necessary to look out for 
some other meaning of the word; and if so, none seems to have a better 
claim than that of Budaeus, acriter instare, or of the A. V. ‘to urge him 
vehemently.’ But after all, it may still be a question, whether the notion 
of angry feeling be not suitable to this place as well as to the other. 
‘The scribes and Pharisees began to be very angry. So at least 
Euthymius: *Evéyew, iyouv éyxoreiv, dpyiter@ac; and the Philoxenian 
Syriac wo1wto;ams) AL 9, using the very same word ;@.0 as 
Paul of Tela for evéyew Gen. xlix. 23, and for éykoreiv Psa. liv. 4. The 
older Syriac version, though somewhat free, is to the same effect: ‘they 
began 0001 —Asanhoo OTT -2|a\, aegre ferre, et trasce- 


bantur, 
XII. 19: ‘Soul, thou hast much goods,’ &c.] Compare Charit. Aphrod. 
Ill. 2: xaprépnoov, ux, mpobecpiav oivtopor, iva tov mAelw xpdvov dmodav- 


ons dopadods ndovfis. And, for the whole parable, Lucian. Navig. 25: 


1 (Cf. Plut. Vet. Cato Min, vi: év 5& who compares Vit. Caes. XIV: dva- 


Tots delavors éxAnpotro mept TOv mepldwy.  KomreTar Elper wrHyels Oud TOO oTdpuaros, 
el O€ Tis droNdxoL....] @ore Kal tiv alxuhy beep 7d ivtov 


2 [Plut. Vit. Brut. 53: éyé oor, dvacxetv. But though the incident is 
Kaioap, det rijs BeAtlovos kal duxacorépas the same, the difference in the prepo- 
Tins Kal jepldos eyevounv.] sitions makes one hesitate to accept the 

3 For évoxet G. H. Schaefer prints correction as certain. 
avacxew from a conjecture of Coraés, 
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> ~ > , ~ \ / na 

AAEIMANTOS. § Tovrov eBovdopny Bidvar rov Biov, mhourady és vmepBoArnv Kat 
wee s" , © ° > , cy 

Tpvpey, kal Tacais ndovais adpOoves xpepevos. AYKINOS. Tis yap oider, ef 

+ , & ~ Va 

€TL Mapaketerns Tou THS Xpvons Tpanélys...dnopvoncas TO Wouyidioy aret, 
\ N , % rs 

yuwi cal Kopa&s mavra éxeiva Kataduredy; 


XIII. 1: wapijoav 8€ twes...dmayyé\dovres] ‘There were present...some 
that told him.’ Rather, as Dean Alford, ‘There came some...that told 
him’’ See for this use of mdpexe Matt. xxvi. 50, John xi. 28, Acts x. 21, 
Coloss. i. 6. Wetstein quotes a strikingly similar example from Diod. 
Sic. XVI. §: epi ratra & dvros adrod, mapynody Ties dmayyédXNovTes ToANOds 
tay EdAjvev vewrepiCev. We may also compare Gen. xiv. 13: mapayevo- 
pevos O€ Tay dvavwbevray Tis amfyyedev "ABpaay TO mepdrn?. 


XIII. 9: eis 75 pédAdov] A. V. ‘then after that.’ R. V. ‘thenceforth.’ 
The true rendering of eis ro 4éAXov was pointed out by Jeremiah Markland 
in his Expl. Vet. Auct. p. 2863, namely, ‘next year.’ Here éros occurs in 
the preceding verse, but, even without that, the idiom is well established. 
Plutarch frequently uses it of magistrates designate, as Vit. Caes. XIV: 
rov 6€ Ileicwva xatéotnoev Brarov cis To wéAXov*. Another good example 
(also quoted by Markland) is Joseph. Amz. 1. 11, 2: Réew %pacay els 7d 
BédAov, Kal evpnoew adriy 46n pntépa yeyevnuérny, compared with Gen. 
XVlll. 10: kata rdy Katpov Todrov eis dpas, ‘about this time next year, for 
which we also find véwra or eis véwra. So the Lexicographers, as Moeris, 
p. 268: Néwra, ’Arricds* TO péddov Eros, “EAAnuixds. Hesychius: Néora: 
eis TO émov 7 véoy éros. -We need not translate ‘against next year,’ the 
preposition being redundant, as in eds avpuoy, eis rHv tpirnv. But 1 Tim, 
vi. 19, ‘laying up...against the time to come’ (eis 76 péAXovr) is different®. 


*XIII. 9: ‘and if it bear fruit afterward —.’ Dean Alford remarks : 
‘After xaprov, Neier 76 ed Eyer, Euthym.: but not without reason: to fill 
up the afoszofeszs, did not belong to the purpose of this parable.’ 

An apostopesis is a rhetorical figure, ‘by which the speaker through 
some affection (as sorrow, bashfulness, fear, anger, or vehemency) breaks 
off his speech before it be all ended.’ In the present case, if such a 
figure were found, it would be in the second, or minatory clause: ‘but_ 
if not —.’ But this is not a rhetorical, but a grammatical figure, very 
common in Greek, from Homer downwards (but strictly appropriated to 
this particular construction, kav péev—ei dé pyc), and not without 


1 [So mapovela, ‘coming.’ 2 Thess. 4 (Cf. Appian. B, C. 11. 5: Daves... 
ii. &c., where the Revisers always put és és 7d wéAdov Ypnro brarevew. Also 
in the margin ‘ Gr. presence.’] és rovmdy, Zoid. 11. 26; Plut. Vit. Caes. 
2 (Cf. Synes. p. 232C: xe dé 7s LVII.] 
ayyédrwv ws... ] SiG Appian. 2. (C. 1i 17: es 


3 Eurip. Supplices...cum expl. loc...  6é Td péddov, Avrwvee..., ‘quod super- 
ex auct. Gr. et Lat. Londinz, 1763. Ed. est.’] : 


K. 5 
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examples in Hebrew. Of the two places referred to in the margin, 
Luke xix. 42 does not belong to this idiom. In the other, Exod. xxxii. 
32, our translators have retained the dvavrandéoroy: ‘Yet now, if thou 
wilt forgive their sin—and if not, probably because the introduction of 
an expression of approval or acquiescence might have appeared irreverent ; 
but in Dan. iii. 15 and this place, they have rightly supplied zwe//. 


*XIII. 24: dywvlfer@e cioedOctv] Examples of this word with an 
infinitive being very rare, note the following from Diod. Sic. Tom. xX. 
p. 25 ed. Bip.: bore 6 perv rarnp eEicracba ths SAns apxns Hyevitero TA 
madi. Plut. Vt. Cic. 1: Aéyerar veavevodpevos eimeiv, ws aywvieirar Toy 
Kixépova tov Sxavpov kal Tov Katdov evdokdrepov amodeiEa. 


XIII. 33: way Set pe oypepov Kal atprov—Kal rH exouévy tropeter Oar] 
This is the arrangement approved by the Greek commentators, the 
drootwmnots to be marked by the voice, making a pause at avpiov, and 
closely joining kai ry éy. mopeveoOa. After avpiov the Syriac Peschito 
supplies épya¢eo Oa, Euthymius évepyjoae a eirov, others éxBaddrev Saori. 
But Theophylact prefers the more natural method described above. My) 
vonons, he says, dre Set pe onpepov Kal avpiov mopeverOa, adda orHOr Gype 
TOU Onpepoy Kal avpiov, Kal oUTas eimé TO TH ex. Topevedbar. He goes on to 
illustrate the construction from common parlance: "Eyo kupiaky, Sevtrépa— 
kai rpitn e&€pyouat. So the unhappy debtor in Aristophanes (Vwd. 1131) 
counts the intervening days to the last day of the month, when the 
interest was to be paid :— 

Ileurrn, terpas, tTpirn, peta tavtny Sevrépa- 
iO” iv eyo pddiota wacay nuepav 

déSorxa kal wéppixa kai BdedAUTTOpmaL, 

evOds pera tavtny ear’ evn Te Kal véa. 

In that case, ropever Oar would be discedere ex vita, as in Ch. xxii. 22; 
and vmdyew Matt. xxvi. 24. 


XIV. 10: mpocavdByO. avdérepov] ‘Go up higher.’ Here no account 
is taken of the preposition mpés. It must have one of two values; either 
of addition, ‘Adscende adhuc superius’ (Bois) as 2 Macc. x. 36: €repou 
S€ duoiws mpocavaBarres (in addition to those who first mounted the wall); 
or, of motion towards a place, ‘Ascende huc superius,’ as Exod. xix. 25s 
ov Surnoerat 6 Aads mpocavaBivar mpds Td bpos TO Suwa. The latter seems 
to be the case here. The host comes into the room? (érav On o 
kekAnkas oe, not as in v. 9, €Addy pet cor), takes his place at the head of 
the table, and calls to the guest whom he intends to honour, ‘ Friend, 
come up higher®.’ This view is remarkably confirmed by the passage in 


1 (Cf. Aristaen. Zp. v: mévtwy oby 2 [But 7 dywrdtw kdwn was lowest 


els ravrov dOporfouevww Tov Satuuévwv, in point of honour, as in Plut. Wz. 
6 xpuaods éoridwp eloner. | Brut. XXX1V: paprupouévov 8} Bpotrou 
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Prov. xxv. 7, which our Lord undoubtedly had in his mind: kpetoooy yap 


Ae - , a ole ‘ Peo n 
TO pnOnvai cor, avaBatve Tpos LE, 7 TaTEWaoal oe ev TP0TaTw SuvacTod. 
t 
‘ 


XIV. 17: ore 48y erowud gore wdvra] So A, Vulg. Philox. and (with a 
transposition, mdvra érouud éorw) D, Pesch. In BN! qdpra is wanting. 
We shall first give a few examples of the more familiar phrase, ‘All 
things are ready.’ Matt. xxii. 4: mdvra erousa. Plut. Vet. Pyrrh. xv: 
yevouéveay d€ mdvrov éroiuwv. Thucyd. VI. 65: Kat émeid) mdvra erouia Av. 
Babr. Fad. LXXV: froma Set oe mdvr’ éxew* amobvnokes. Lbid. CX: rdv0 
eroua oor moet. With edrpen® for erouwa we have Lucian. D. Mar. x. 2: 
av O€ dmadyyedde rH Aut mdvra civar edtpera. Id. Asin. 20: adda mavra, 
etre 7) ypavs, evrpenh vuiv, dpror moAXol, oivov madawod midor, Kai Ta Kpéa Oe 
Upiv Ta dypia oxevacaca eyo. Diod. Sic. XVIII. 54: os de evTpemn mayTa Hv 
avtT@ ra mpos Thy drodnulav. Jbid. 70: rayd d€ ravtrav EUTPETOY yevouevonv. 
The curious expression, dru 4dy growd éorw, ‘for things are now ready,’ 
is not defended by Paus. Messen. XV. 1: ds S¢ ra Ada és Tov TdAEpov 
érotua Hv avrois; nor yet by Plut. Vit. hes. XIx: yevonevay de éroimov 
(sc. rév may, which may be assumed from vavmnyia). But the following 
clear instances from Thucydides, namely, 11. 98: SurdAkns...mapeokevdtero 
Tov oTpatov’ Kal éresd)) avT@ érousa nv, dpas émopevero x.r.€.; and VII. 50: 
kai pedovt@r adrav, érerdy Eroma Av, dromdeiv, seem to establish a peculiar 
usage with regard to éroua, which is in accordance with the reading of 
the most generally approved Mss. in this place” 


XIV. 21: dvamrpovs] The uncials (here and v. 13) vary between 
dvareipous and dvaripous, which is the commonest of all faults of spelling. 
Yet Dean Alford (and, perhaps, other modern editors) have actually 
printed avameipovs! How would such preposterous sticklers for uncial 
infallibility deal with the witty saying of Diogenes: dvamnpovus éeyev, ov 
Tovs kahovs kal Tupdovs, adda Tovs m1 Exovtas mpay? 


XIV. 31: mopevdpevos cupPadeiv éeréow Bacrrel cis médepov] The A. V. 
‘Going to make war against another king,’ conveys to the English 
reader the idea which would be expressed by the Greek péAX\wv mpds 
érepov Bacidéa ToAcuov dpacba, instead of the true sense, ‘on his way to 
fight a battle with another king.’ There need be no hesitation in 


wah KekAnuevov abrov fKew Kal KeXevovTos Mic. XXIII: ws O€ qv Eroma Tabdra 
dmdyew éml thy avwrdtw kNvnv, Bla mdvra. Id. Vit. Arvat. XX1: érel 8 my 
mapehOow eis THY méonv KaTeKNiOn. See Eroyua mavra. Id. Vit. Cleom. XXII: 
Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antig.  wdvruyv obv éroluwy yevouévwv.| 
s. v. triclinium.] 2 (Cf. Thuc. 1. 3: ézrel 5¢ ws éx Tay 
1[Cf. also App. 2. C.1. 56: ws 6@ Suvardv erouua iv. Compare also ws 
aire tdvra éroma qv. bid. 11. 50: ws dé jv dmopa (Plut. Vit. Cues. XXXVII1), 
5é of rdvra qv eroma. Lbid. 77: ws 6€ ds Hv dura (Id. Vit. Mar. XLv1).] 
cpiow tropa mavra mv. Plut. Vee. 


Daa 
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rendering médepov by ‘battle’ here as well as in 1 Cor. xiv. 8, Rev. ix. 9 
(in both which places the A. V. has been injudiciously altered by the 
Revisers), because the Greek noun is employed in both senses (Passow 
says that in Homer and Hesiod the idea of dattle prevails, in later 
writers, especially Attic, that of wav), and the verb ovpBadeiv is decisive 
in favour of ‘battle.’ Compare the phrases cupBadeiv run eis waxy, eis 
xeipas, cup Bareiv rois moAepiows (Herod.), and cvpBory, praelium'. Even 
in the phrase moujoa: woAepov pera twos (Rev. xi. 7, xii. 17) a single 
conflict seems to be intended. 

In what follows the use of éy for pera will offend no one who will take 
the trouble to compare Num. xx. 20: kal é&m\Oev “Edap ev o6xA@ Bapet kai 
ev xeupt ioxvpa; or Jude 14: iSod 7AOe Kipios ev pupiacw ayia advrod. 
Those who suggest that the difference of prepositions indicates that the 
10,000 were the entire force at the disposal of the one king, and the 
20,000 only so many as the other belligerent thought sufficient for the 
occasion, may be dismissed with the equivocal compliment Swd¢clius 
quam verius. 

*For méAeuos in the sense of ayn may be quoted from ‘later writers’ 
Lucian. De Conscr. Hist. 29: trav axpiBds cidorav dru pndé Kata Toixouv 
yeypappévoy moXepnov Ewpaxer. Also the following, which mutually illustrate 
each other. 3 Reg. xxxii. 34: é&ayayé pe ek Tod modéuou bre TéTpopat. 
Lucian. Dial. Mort. XIV. 5: et mote tpwbeins, kai Brémoréev oe hopadny roo 
mo€wou ekkourCopevoy, aiwate peouevov. Dion. Hal, Azmf. VI. 12: azoko- 
pucbévrav S audorépwv ek ths paxns. 


*XV. 13: gcuvayaydv dravra, subaudi cis dpydpiov: in one word 
eEapyupioas, ‘having sold all off. Compare Plut. VWzt. Cat. Min. vi: 
kat kAnpovopiayv & aire mpooyevopévny aveiriod Kdtwvos p taddyrev eis 
apytpiov cwvayaydr, mapeixev dvev ToKov xpjoba TS Seopéva raév hirer. Id. 
Vit. Alcib. V: 0% moda Kextnevov, droddpevov S€ mavra, kal Td ovvaxGev eis 
P oTatipas TH “Aki Bad) mpoapépovra, Kat Sedpevov aBeiv. Xen. Ephes. 
Ill. 2: mavra doa Av foot Xpnpata arroddpevos, ovdrd€Eas dpyvpov eis Bu¢avriov 
€pxowar. Diog. Laert. IV. 47: ds Kat dnoOvioxev Katréduré pou mavra* Kayo 
katakavoas avrod Ta ovyypappura, kal mavta ovyéicas (having scraped all 
together) "AOjvae Aor Kal eproodpyca. If the prodigal had “gathered 
all his goods together,’ and taken them with him, the proper word would 
have been ovoxevacduevos dravra, as Dion. Hal. Ané. 111. 46: cuveokevac- 
pévos thy ovaiay donv oids 7 Fy, @xeTo whéwv ek THs KopivOov, and a little 
further on, ra re ypyyara mdvra TvoKevagduevos (on moving from one place 
to another). 


XV. 13: fav dodrws] ‘With riotous living? Why not, ‘with prodigal 
living,’ with reference to the familiar English title of the parable, ‘The 


1 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Dion. xuix: dvayxacbels cuvéBare kal rrHOn.] 
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prodigal son’? Aristotle (Z¢h. Nic. tv. 1, 3) defines the word: rods yap 
dkpareis kat eis dkodaciay Samaynpods *ASQTOYS kaXoupev. Profuse ex- 
penditure seems to be the leading idea ‘of the word, other ideas, as those 
of profligacy, debauchery, and riotous living, coming in by way of 
association. Plutarch (T. II. p. 463A) gives us a glimpse of the life of 
such an one (quoted in a garbled form by Wetstein): 616 ray pev dodrav 
Tais olkiais mpocLovtes, avAnTpidos axovopnev éEwOuvhs, Kal mnddv, ds Tis Elen, 
otvov, kal omapaypata otepaver, kal xparradéyras opamev emt Ovpars 
akohovGovs. Compare Archbishop Trench’s Synonyms of the N. T,, 
po 52, ed."9. 


XV. 30, 32: 6 vids cov odtos...6 dSeXdss cov otros] To give the full 
force of odros we might almost venture to translate; ‘This precéous son 
of thine,’ ‘This dear brother of thine.’ Wetstein compares Aristoph. 
Nub. 60: pera trav bras vay éeyéved vids odroai, where the Scholiast 
directs the reader to stop at vids, and then, after a pause, add ovrovi, ds 
dxOopévov avrod Th yevéoer. 


XVI. 1: Kal obros SteBAYOn atta as Stackoprifey ra tmdpxovra adrod] 
*AveBAnOn—not wrongfully, which the word does not imply necessarily— 
but maliciously, which it does imply”—A/ford. It means properly beng 
accused behind one’s back®. So Herod. VII. 10, 7: 6 pév yap diaBddrov 
adixéet, 00 mapedvtos karnyopéwv. Lucian. De Calum. 8: 6 8 rh dvaBodrR 
Kata Tay amovtav Aabpa ypopevos. St Luke’s construction, dveBAyOn revi 
(or mpds Twa) os Tomy 1, is that of the best Greek authors; e.g. Stob. 
Flor, T. XLII. 13: TeAoridas, avdpetou otparidrov diaBdnOévros aire, ws 
Braodnunoartos avrov. Lucian. De Calum. 29: tov S@xparyny tov adixkws 
mpos tovs “AOnvaiovs SiaBeBAnpévov, ws aceBf Kat émiBovdov., Dion. Hal. 
Ant. VIIL 49: Grevra SuaBdAnOecis mpos avrovs, os cupmpdtrav madw Tois 
Tupavvots THY KaOodov. 


XVI. 19: edhpawopevos kad’ Hyepav Aapapas| The Revisers have done 
right in retaining the A. V., except that for ‘faring’ they might with 
advantage have substituted ‘feasting’ So the Vulg. e¢ efulabatur 
guotidie splendide. But in the margin they propose another rendering: 
‘living in mirth and splendour every day.’ Here the luxurious living of 
the rich man is presented to us under two different aspects: rth, which 
we may suppose to consist in eating and drinking, and splendour, which 
suggests elegance of house and furniture. But the Greek word 


1 The title of this kefddawov in a fragment of the Curetonian Syriac 
Greek is, Ilept rot daodnujoayros els published by Professor Wright in 1872.] 
xwpav waxpdav; but a more appropriate 2 [For dia8od7 we commonly use 
one would be, Ilepi rod viob rot dowrov. ‘suspicion,’ in the well-known saying 
[Note, that in v. 22, the insertion of of Caesar: é7u riv Kaloapos yuvatka cal 
Tax before e&evéyxare is supported by Sia Bor7js de? kaOapdy etvar.] 
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edppawopevos only contains the former idea, that of merry-making’, 
which is qualified by the adverb \aympas, laute, “sumptuously.’ Thus 
Theophylact: Aaumpds: dodrws kai moduTehas. And we often find this 
epithet in connexion with feasting: e.g. Ecclus. xxix. 22: édéopara Aapmpa. 
Diod. Sic. XIV. 108: rd pev mpGrov ef’ nucpas twas exopyyouv tas Tpopas 
Aaumpds. XVIL QI: ry Svvapw aracay Aapmpas ciotiace. 93: EeriaGeis 
Aaumpos”. 


XVI. 20: éBéBrAnro] ‘was laid.’ Dean Alford zmproves upon this, 
already too literal, version: ‘é8¢BAnro, was, or had been, cast down, i.e. 
was placed there on purpose to get what he could of alms,’ In that case 
we should have expected érifero, as in the account of the impotent man 
xaO’ npépav mpos thy Ovpay Tod tepot. But e8eBrnro is merely ‘lay,’ and 
differs from ékecro only as it is used of sick persons?. See Matt. viii. 6. 
Nor can we agree with the Dean in thinking that ada «ai in the next 
verse seems to imply that he got the crumbs ; or that the dogs licked his 
sores 7# pity (not, as Bengel, dolorem exasperantes). This latter incident 
is introduced to show the utter helplessness, and friendlessness of the 
beggar, who had no one that cared for him even so much as to drive 
away the dogs that took advantage of his impotence. So Theophylact: 
GdAa kal epnuos Tdv Oepamevodvr@y’ of yap KUves EXeryov Ta EAKN AUTOV, Oia 
pndevos dvros Tov dmocoSyncovros avto’s. We may compare the fable of 
The Flies, as told by Josephus (Anfé. XVIII. 6, 5): Tpavparia tui Kemer 
puiae kara mANOos Tas Grevas TEpieaTnoaY’ Kai Tis TOY TapaTLYOVTOY, oiKTElpas 
avrov thy Svotuxiay, Kal vouicas aduvapyia pn Bonbeiv [sc. éavtd] oids re Fv 
drocoBew avrovs mapactas K.T.A. 


*XVI. 31. ov88, édv tis & vexpdv dvacrq, mecOtcovra] So both 
Scrivener and Palmer point the words, differing from the common 
editions, which have either no commas at all, or the latter one only. The 
change was required to justify the rendering of both versions, ‘ Neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose (R. V. if one rise) from the dead.’ 
But ovde éay (or odd eavy, as ABD) are closely connected, in the sense of 
‘not even if’; and though the A. V. fairly represents the Greek, and may 
claim to keep its place by right of prescription, the more correct rendering 
would be, retaining the order of the original, ‘not even if one rise from the 
dead, will they be persuaded’ Compare Hom. ZZ. A oo ovo jv 
"Ayapéuvova eins. Alciphr. 11. 4 (quoted by Wetstein): ovS e i uot, TO 
Aeyouevoy, POeyEarro, weve Geinv. 

1 (Cf. 3 Kings iv. 20: écOovres Kal patra before killing herself—doveauévyn 
mivovres Kat evppawduev, ‘making o& Kal KaraxdOeloa ammpov dprorov 
merry.’ ] nplora. | 

° (Cf. App. B. C. 11. 69: Kal of 3 [Cf Aesop. Fab. ccLVII: Avxos 


Gepdrovres abrois daira awmpordryy tad Kuvav dnxOels, Kal KaxOs maéoxwy, 
érdpawov. Plut. Vit, Ant. LXXxXv:Cleo-  ¢BB8dnro.] 
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XVII. 21. A.V. ‘The kingdom of God is within you. Or, among 
you.” The Greek is évrds duéy, which some explain in the sense of év 
upiv, or év péow ddr, and compare Ch. xi. 20: dpa épOacey ef’ vpas k.r-€. 
But no sowna example has yet been adduced of évrés so used. The only 
apparent one, which has been handed down from Raphel to Dean Alford, 
is Xenoph. Anaé. I. 10, 3: od pny &puyov ye, adAAa Kal radrny (Cyrus’s 
Milesian concubine) écwcar, cai dda oméca évrds abréy Kai xXpypata kat 
avOpara eyévorro, mavta €rwcar ; where, however, evrds avrév is not simply 
“among them,’ but ‘within their position,’ and does not differ from évrés 
Tov Teixous yevéoOat, to get safe within the wall. The generally received 
version is supported by the invariable use of évrés (compare Psa. xxxviii. 
4, Cli. I: 9 xapdia pou évrds ou-—amdvra ra évrds pov) as well as by similar 
sentiments in the Apostolic writings (e.g. Rom. xiv. 17). Though the 
kingdom of God was not, in any sense, in the hearts of the Pharisees, who 
were immediately addressed, nor is, in its fullest sense, in the hearts of 
the greater number of professed Christians, yet caf is where it is to be 
sought: ravrnv, says Theophylact, ryy ayyeAukyy Karaotaow Kai Scaywynv 
€vTos judy €xopev, Touréotiv, (OTAN BOYAHOQMEN. ‘Let every man retire 
into himself, and see if he can find this kingdom in his heart; for if he 
find it not there, in vain will he find it in all the world besides1.’ 


XVIII. 5: tva pa} cis TéAos epXopévy tromdfy pe] A. V. ‘Lest by her 
continual coming she weary me.’ R. V. ‘Lest she wear me out (Gr. 
bruise me) by her continual coming.’ Dean Alford seems to incline 
towards Meyer’s ‘literal interpretation ’—‘lest at last she should become 
desperate, and come and strike me in the face’(!). It may be conceded 
that eis réAos admits of either signification, ‘continually,’ or ‘at last,’ as 
may be most suited to the context. Here, where it is closely joined with 
a present participle, we prefer the former, in which sense it is constantly 
interchanged with the Hebrew ny3 , in perpetuum, as we might say, 
‘She is for ever coming and wearying me.’ With this also agrees the 
tense of the verb, vmwmaty, not vmwmiaon, which necessarily implies a 
recurring action, such as wearying a person by continual solicitation, not 
something which is to be done ‘at last,’ that is, once only. This distinc- 
tion is rightly insisted on by St Chrysostom in a somewhat similar place, 
2 Cor. xii. 7: dyyehos Saray iva pe xohadbi¢n; on which he remarks: wore 
AIHNEKOY® OcioOar tov yxadwov’ ov yap ecimev, iva xodadion, add’ iva 
corapi(y. Meyer’s interpretation is, therefore, doubly erroneous; as it 
would require, to satisfy the plainest rules of grammar, iva pp eis TéAos 
€\Govca treniaon pe. Need it be added, that what the unjust judge 
dreaded, was not a sudden burst of fury, which he would know how to 
deal with, but the trouble and annoyance of the woman’s coming day 
after day, and preferring the same suit, which he, being under no 
restraints, human or divine, had no mind to grant? 


1 John Hales’ Golden Remains. 
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XVIII. 7: Kal poxpodvpar ér’ airois] A. V. ‘Though he bear long 
with them.’ R. V. ‘And he is long-suffering over them’; reading jakpo- . 
évpei with all the uncials. There can be little doubt that this is the true 
construction of the passage, joining kat paxpoOupet not with ov pa romon, 
but with rév Bodvrev, which, in sense, is equivalent to ot Bodow. Then 
the copula exerts the same force as in Psa. xxii. 2: ‘Lord, I cry unto 
thee, avd thou hearest not.’ Comparing Prov. xix. 11 (in the LXx. and 
A. V.) I would translate: ‘who cry unto him day and night, and he 
deferreth his anger on their behalf.’ This sense of paxpoOvyeiv, though 
not a very common one, is sufficiently supported by the very similar text 
(Bois says, Von est ovum ovo simdlius) in Ecclus. xxxv. 18, speaking of 
the prayers of the poor: ‘For the Lord will not be slack (ov uy Bpaddvy), 
neither will the Mighty be patient towards them (ovdé pn paxpobupnon én’ 
avrots).’ I add two good examples from St Chrysostom, T. IV. p. 451 A: 
OUK OiKTELpEeL TO yUvatov...ddAa pakpoOupet, Bovddpevos TOY havOavovta Onoavpov 
...Katadnrov moujoa. T. VII. p. 333 E: kat peta tadta modAakis adjKey 
avrovs eis yaderwrépous Xeyavas Tpaypatav eumecety, Kal euakpoOvpnce. 

Of course there is no contradiction between the tardiness implied in 
this verse, and the speedy vengeance denounced in the next. For (as 
Bois remarks) ‘Tarditas est xara To datvopevov, et ex opinione eorum 
quibus etiam celeritas, ut dicitur, mora est: at celeritas est xara rd dAnOés, 
et ex rei veritate.’ 


¥* XVIII. 9: kat &ovdevotvras tos Aowrots] A. V. ‘and despised others.’ 
R. V. ‘and set all others (Gr. ¢he vest) at nought.’ There seems no reason 
for the change, except the etymological one. Suidas: é¢€0vdevd ce* avr’ 
ovdevds oe Aoyifowa. The A. V. is retained by the Revisers in 1 Cor. i. 28, 
xvi- 11, Gal. iv--t4, 1 Thess. v.20: In Rom-?xiv, 3510, where ave 
‘despise...set at nought,’ the latter rendering might be made conformable 
to the former, instead of (as R. V.) the former to the latter. In the 
present case, a good Greek writer would, perhaps, have said, kai dzep- 
povotvras, OY kal Kateraipopevous (Tay AourGr). 


*XVIII. 12: R. V. ‘I give tithes of all that I ged’ (krdua not 
kéxrnuat). The change (especially in so correct a writer as St Luke) may 
be accepted without difficulty, although the distinction is sometimes 
overlooked in later Greek; e.g. Aesop. Fad. Lxxxi. ed. de Fur.: A 
trumpeter says wAnv yap rovrou Tot yadxod (his instrument) ov kramar AAXo. 
Again in Ch. xxi. 19 we have to choose between A. V.,‘in your patience 
possess ye (xrygacGe) your souls,’ and R. V. ‘in your patience ye shall 
win (krjcecGe) your souls (lives),’ both making a good sense. But 
in 1 Thess. iv. 4, ‘that every one of you should know how to possess 
(xrao@at) his vessel in sanctification and honour, the idea of acgucring is 
so remote from the common sense of the exhortation, that the Revisers 
have been forced to make use of the strange expression, ‘to possess 
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himself of his own vessel,’ meaning, I suppose, ‘to make himself master 
of his own body,’ which before belonged to another, namely, to sin. This, 
at least, is St Chrysostom’s explanatidn (T. XI. p. 460 E): dpa rpeis adrd 
kr@meba, drav 7 KaBapov" drav dé dxabaproy, 7 duapria. But this seems very 


far fetched. 


*XVIII. 13. ‘O Oeds, Ade Ont] A. V. ‘God be merciful’; ie. 6 Oeds 
itacOein. It is marvellous how this erroneous punctuation (only the 
omission of a comma, which is rightly inserted in v. 11) should have been 
perpetuated through so many editions of the A. V. including (guod 
mireris) Dr Scrivener’s Cambridge Paragraph Bible; not to mention 
innumerable quotations in sermons and other devotional works (some of 
them even pressing the point of the publican’s not daring to address God 
directly). The only exception that I have ever met with is Le Bas’s 


Sermons, vol. Ill., p. 156, though he quotes carelessly, ‘Lord, be merci- 
ful &c.’ 


XIX. 16: wapeyévero, ‘came,’ not as R. V. ‘came before him!’ It is 
exactly the same as 7\Gev in the following verse, and is used by Lxx. for 
ja 106 times. If the nobleman had dealt with his servants through an 
agent, instead of personally, mapeyévero would have been equally appro- 
priate. It is interchanged with mpocépyerOa Stob. Flor. T. XXIx. 78: 
movov Mev TpoTEpxo-evov, Kakov ryovpeOa mpocépxerOar EavTois’ nOovas dé 
mapaywoperns, ayabov nyovpeba mapayiver Oat juiv”. 


XIX. 29, XXI. 37: mpds 1d dpos Td Kadotpevov adv] ‘The name, 
when thus put, must be accentuated ¢Aawy (Olivetum) ; for when it is the 
genitive of éAaia, the article is prefixed (xix. 37).—Dean Alford. But 
there it is mpos 77 KkataBdoe: Tod dpous Ty é€Aacdy, which does not prove 
that the mount itself was not called ”Opos ¢Aaidv. Thus in 2 Chron. xx. 26 
we read émiouxOnoar eis rov avAGva Tis evAoyias; but it follows, dua rodro 
éxddecav TO dvoua Tov TOrov ékeivov, Kowdas evroyias. And would it not, in 
the other case, be mpds Td dpos ro kadovpevoy €Aac@va? Comparing Acts i. 12, 


dd Spous Tod Kadoupévov éAatdvos. The Syriac versions are divided, the 


Peschito accentuating éAady (212 AS), and the Philoxenian edad» 
(\da12)*. 


1 [In 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 3, drav AQOw...  cwO&ros 5é Kal mpayevouevou mpos adrov 


bray rapayévwuae are both rendered  qoOjvau duapepdvrws.] 


‘when I come’ by A. V., R. V. ‘come 
arrive.” In Acts xxviii. 21, mapa- 
‘yevdmevos may be rendered ‘in person,’ 
as opposed to ‘by letter.’] 

2 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Caes. XLVI: é¢’ 
@ déyerar mh parvonévy pev dywriaoar 


3 [Cf. Joseph. B. F. V. 2, 3: oTparo- 
medevoucba Kata TO éMary Kadovmevov 
dpos, 6 TH mode mpds dvarohhy avrixet- 
rat.| But see Deissmann, WVeuwe Brbel- 
studien (1897), pp. 36 ff. for a fresh 
discussion of éAadv. Ed. 
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XIX. 44: Kal adrotel oe] ‘And shall lay thee even with the ground.’ 
R. V. ‘And shall dash thee to the ground.’ Besides Psa. cxxxvi. 9, 
where mpos tnv wérpav is added, Hos. xiv. 1 might be referred to, where we 
read, kat ta vmorirha avtaov eSadicOnoovra, without the addition. In the 
other sense the only example quoted is from the LXx. Amos ix. 14: 
modes Tas ndadicpévas, a false reading of Aldus, both the Vatican and 
Alexandrine Mss. having jpamcpévas, agreeing with the Hebrew NivdW), 
“To lay even with the ground’ is iodmedov moujoa (2 Macc. ix. 14), 
katayew €ws edadous (Isai. xxvi. 5), eis eOahos cabapeitv (Thucyd., Polyb.), 
eis €Oados xaraBahAew (Plut.)4. With the places quoted above from 
Psalms and Hosea we may compare Eurip. 7p. A. 1151: Bpédos te 
Tovpov (av mpocovd.oas réd@, | waotav Biaiws tov euav anoonacas. Diod. 
Sic. T. X. p. 105 ed. Bip.: pnd’ aitay trav vropaliay ecdcpevor, ddAa 
Tavta pev Ths Ondns droomavtes Tpoanpaccoy TH yn”. 


XX. 20: kal waparnpiocavres drécredav éyxaSérovs] ‘And they watched 
him, and sent forth spies.’ Better, perhaps: ‘And watching their opportun- 
ity, they sent forth spies.’ This seems to be the force of maparnpycartes 
absolute positum, as in the following examples. Joseph. 2. F. 11. 18, 3 
(quoted by Kypke): rg € rpiry vuxrt maparnpycavtes, ods pév aduddxrovs, 
ods O€ Kotmwpévous, mavtas anéopagay. Schol. ad Hom. Od. K 494: 
eOedcato Svo Spaxovras €v To KiOarpam puyvupevovs, Kat mapatnpnoas thy 
Opakaway ayveider. 


*XXI. 13: droBrjorerar tpiv eis papripiov] Both versions: ‘It shall éurn 
unto (A. V. to) you for a testimony.’ Rather, ‘it shall zrz oud, as also in 
Philip. i. 19. Wetstein quotes Plut. T. 1. p. 299 F: dméBn 8é eis oddéev 
Xpynorov avrois. Thucyd. Ill. 93: éreira pevroe rapa ddéav avrois améBn. 
To which may be added Euseb. A. £. Il. 23: améBn yap movmpés, ‘he 
turned out bad.’ In Philip. i, 12 we have the same sense expressed by ra 
kar’ €ué padXov eis mpoKomHy Tod evayyediov 7EAHAY@EN, for which a more 
classical word would have been mepueAyAvev, as Appian. B. C. 1. 7: eis 8é 
TovvavTlov avTOoIs mepinEl. 


*XXI. 25: cvvoxy vdv ev daopla ixous (T. R. 7Xovons) Paddoons kal 
védov] The Cod. Alex. and cursives (ap. Wetst.) join év dropia Ayous, as 
R. V. ‘in perplexity for the roaring of the sea,’ and Dean Alford, ‘in 
despair on account of the noise,’ the genitive case being governed by 
dropiqa. But the only example of this construction quoted by the latter 
(from Meyer after Wetstein) is Herodian Iv. 14, 1: ev dgbacia re fv...kal 
dmopiq Tob mpaxréou, which is altogether different. I should prefer putting 
the stop after dmopia (as Philox.) and making yous (governed by évexa 


1 [And cuvoyadiver, Plut. Vet. 12: dpwoas 6¢ Ta viria Téxva Wpos TH 
Timol. XX] YR Tawpeva duds.] 
* (CE Dion Chrys. O72) xi. p. 050, 
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understood) to depend on the whole clause ‘distress of nations with 
perplexity.’ 

XXI. 35: as wayls yap éreheboerat] The corrected text (from BDX, al.) 
followed by the Revisers is, és mayis* €mewedevoerar yap, which they 
translate, ‘as a snare: for so shall it come upon, &c. But (1) as to the 
punctuation: ézedevoerar Or emeoedevoerac does not seem sufficiently 
strong to stand alone, especially when the verb in the preceding clause, 
extort (which is hardly distinguishable from émededoerar) is doubly em- 
phasized by ‘suddenly,’ and ‘as a snare.’ And (2) as to the double 
compound éze:oedevoerac: the second preposition seems to have no force 
or propriety in this place. In 1 Macc. xvi. 16: ‘So when Simon and his 
sons had drunk largely, Ptolemee and his men rose up, and took their 
weapons, and came upon Simon into the banqueting place (émevandOov ro 
Siwove cis TO gvpmootov), and slew him, and his two sons,’ both prepositions 
exert their proper force; and, generally, when the enemy or the calamity 
‘breaks in upon’ an assembled multitude, as Palaeph. Jucred. XvIl. 4: 
evoxoupevay b€ avrav (Trojans) émewépyovtar of “EAAnves. Lucian. Aszn. 
38: Kat yédos ex Tdv emeroeAOovrwy Todds yivera €£o!. But that is not the 
case here; what follows, émt mavras rovs xaOnpévous, being governed by the 
emi in émecoeAevoerat, not by the eis. On the whole, the reading of T. R. 
Gs mayis yap émehevoera Seems every way preferable, and is supported by 
all the ancient versions; although the Ayperbaton, ws mays éemedevoera 
yap would not be without example”. If we accept this construction, and 
consider éreuceX. to Mean no more than ézed., then we come back to the 
A. V., as equally satisfying either reading. 


* XXII. 6: &opodsynoe] A.V. ‘he promised.’ R. V. ‘he consented.’ 
Vulg. spopondit. Both Syriac versions have 20/9 |, which is inter- 
changed with émnyyeiAaro, ovvérage &c. But all these are the equivalents 
of apoddyyce (as Matt. xiv. 7) not of eau. If the preposition has any 
force (which can hardly be disputed), it must be that of zwtensifying the 
simple idea, ‘he fully consented, ‘agreed out and out’; which seems to 
be the feeling of the Greek commentators, as Euthymius: é« xapdias 
dpoddynoe, BeBaiws émnyyeiaro, In the preceding verse, it is better to 
join ovvéOevro avrg, ‘they covenanted with him,’ as Thucyd. VIII. 37: 
cuvébevto Baowdet. Xenoph. A. G. VI. 2, 34: kdkeivors pév ouvéGero. 
1 Macc. xv. 27: 9Oérnoe mavta, doa ovvébero adt@ Td mporepov. 


*XXII. 24: gidovexta] A. V. ‘a strife.’ R. V. ‘a contention.’ 
Perhaps ‘an emulation’ might be sufficiently strong. In Greek writers 


1 [Id. Philops. 27: dpa ratra de- where, for wept yap rod Oeod Taira 
yovTwy hav, émevoiNOov ot Tod Hixpd- — elpc Oar Néyover, the MSS. give mepl rod 
ous viol éx THs mahalorpas.] deod Tatra yap elpnoar déyouct. 

2 K.g. St Chrysost. T. XI. p. 25 E,; 
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Puroverxia and gudoTusia are sometimes hardly distinguishable from each 
other. Thus Diod. Sic. XIX. 15: moAAnY ouveBn yevérOar prroripiay vreEp 
ris Wyewovias. And that Prdroveccia does not imply any unfriendly feeling 
appears from Aelian. V. H. 1. 24: Svadverar tiv mpos Tov Aempéay 0 “Hpaxhis 
ZxOpav. Bidoveikia & ody adrois éuminrer veavixy, Kat epiCovew addAnAots mrept 


Sicko K.T.€. 


XXII. 31: e€yricaro ipas|] A. V. ‘hath desired ¢o have you” R. V. 
‘asked to have you. Or, obtained you by asking” The best Greek 
authors distinguish between eéaireiv, defoscere aliguem in poenam, and 
éEareioOa, deprecart, to beg off; but later writers do not always observe 
this rule. Thus Plut. Vet Pyrrh. 1: cat puxpov torepoy eEarrovpévov TOV 
modepioy (the child Pyrrhus), Kaoodydpou d€ cai d:axdova radavta b.ddvTos, 
ovk e€éSaxev. But in either case, the aorist certainly indicates the success 
of the requisition, as the following examples (from Wetstein) show. Plut. 
Vit. Pericl. XXX: ’Aomaciavy peév otv éeEntrnoaro (he begged off)...apels 
vmép avtis Sdkpva, Kai Sendeis trav dSixacrav. Xenoph. Awad. 1. 1, 3: 
ovdAapBaver Kipov, bs dmoxrevarv, 7 S€ pntnp eSartnoapervn avtov amorépret. 
I add St Chrysost. T. XI. p. 137 B: @omep yap et tis avdpa hovea, kerTNY, 
potxyov péAdovra amayerOa eEatrnoato. An unsuccessful demand would 
have been expressed by e&nreiro vas. In the text we must have recourse 
to a periphrasis: ‘Satan hath procured you to be given up to him,’ 


XXII. 37: ré&\os xa] A. V. Shave an end, ie. ‘are coming to a 
conclusion.’ In this sense we might compare Diod. Sic. Xx. 95: rap Te 
Lnxavev atit@ Trédos exovoey. Dion. Hal. Azz. X. 46: ered) rédXos Ewpa TA 
TOV Toeniov exovra. 51: émevdy Se ta pev Kad’ nas TEAos exe (is a fact 
accompli). But since ra vept é¢uov is best explained of the prophetic 
announcements concerning the Messiah, and rédos €yee is a phrase 
appropriated by good Greek authors to the accomplishment of such 
predictions, we would so understand it here, ‘are being fulfilled, ‘are 
receiving their accomplishment,’ reAevodvrar 7/8y (Euthym.). The follow- 
ing are examples of réAos éxew applied to oracles, prophecies, &c. Dion. 
Hal. Ant. 1. 19: réXos exew ohiot TO Oeompomiov vréhaBov. 24: ei dS€é by 
kat rovToy AaBovev THY Sikaiav poipay, Tédos ELew chiar 7d doyiov. 55: os Ta 
mpora Tov pavtetiparos dn aio TéAos Exor. 56: réAos yap Ta partedpara 
epaivero éxew. Pausan. Corinth. 16. 2: kat “Akpioia pev 1) mpoppynots Tou 
Geov (that Danae his daughter should give birth to a son who should kill 
his grandfather) réNos éoxev (he did so accidentally by throwing a discus). 
The R. V. ‘hath fulfilment’ is ambiguous. 


XXII. 38: ‘Behold, here are two swords.’ Add in margin: ‘Or, 
knives. ‘Chrysostom gives a curious explanation of the two swords: 
eikos ovy kal payaipas eivar éxei Sia rd dpviov.—Dean Alford. There is 
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nothing curzows in this: it is very probable. The pdyatpa, as is well- 
known, served both purposes, those of a knife and a sword. The Dean 
must have forgotten his Roman History (Dion. Hal. Am. x1. 37): ws 
eyyvs iv épyactnpiov payerpikod, wayaipav eLapracas did Ths Tpamé(ns k.T.A. 


XXII. 44: yevdpevos & dywvig] ‘Being in an agony.” The word 
‘agony’ having become, by traditional usage, consecrated (as it were) 
to this particular phase of our Saviour’s passion, it would be highly 
inexpedient to alter it; but there can be no objection to adding in the 
margin: ‘Gr. @ great fear” The common notions of the meaning of the 
Greek word dywvia are those which we are accustomed to attach to the 
English word ‘agony,’ and are so erroneous that it is necessary to discuss 
the noun and its cognate verb dywmay at some length. FEAR then, more 
or less intense, is the radical idea of the word. In Diog. Laert. vil. 113 
dyevia is defined to be @dBos adyAov mpdypatos. And so Etym. M. p. 15, 
42: adywvia, ent rod eis dydva péAAovTos Katiévar: KaTaxpnotiKas S€ Kal emi 
Tov amhos PoBov. Viewing the words dywvia and dyeay in connexion 
with their synonyms, we find them constantly joined with other words 
expressive of fear. Thus Demosth. p. 236, 19: év $d8@ kal moAdy dyovia. 
Joseph. Azz. XI. 8, 4: Av év dyavia kai déex. Diod. Sic. XVI. 42: of Baoidets 
BEELS dyoviay kal peyiorous poBous evértmtov. Plut. Vet. War. XLII: dote 
kal Tov dior éxacroy dyavias peordy eivat Kal ppikns, ovdkis domacdspevor TO 
Mapi@ meAdforey (because, if Marius did not return the salutation, his 
Sopvddpa: took it as a hint to kill the person saluting). Aelian. V. AH. 11. 
I: 6 pev (AAKiBiadys) Hy@via kal ededier mdvu apddpa eis Tov Shuov raped Geir. 
Stob. Flor. T. CVIII. 83: év yap vmapEdvrav avOpwrot AuTOvYTAL, TOUT@Y ev 
mpooSoxia yevopevay poBodvra Kat dyaueat. Diod. Sic. XIII. 45: mepiecis 
eylvovto, mept copay ayauavtes. XIX. 26: rov d€ wept ravra OopvBovpevov, 
Kal Tept Tov peAXovTos aywviavros. St Chrysost. T. VII. p. 334 B: ovr kat 
Moitons mporepov poBeira tov ow, kai poBetrar ovx amas, GANG peTa TOAAS 
THs dyavias. 

Of the phrase eiva: or yiveoOa év dywvia I have no other example, 
except one from Servius to be presently quoted; but its equivalent év 
dyovia kabeornkévae is common: e.g. Diod. Sic, XIV. 35: dudmep of Kipo 
ovuppaxynoavtes carpamat Kal models ev adywvia TOAAH KaberoTHKELoaY, pnTroTeE 
d@ou Tys@piay k.T.€. XVII. 116: Kat Oeois amorporaiow Ovoas, ev ayovia 
kabecotnket (Alex. M.) cat tis Tév XadSalwv mpoppnoews euvnuwovevoe. XX. 51: 
(ds...péArovres OiaxwOduveverv) ev dywvia moAAH KaberoTnKeLoav. 


Of the versions the Peschito renders dywvia by 1ANo9, which is the 
common word for Pd8os; the Philoxenian by ho, and the Vulgate 


by agonia. But the Latin word most nearly corresponding to it is 
trepidatic, as we learn from Servius on Virg. Aen. XU. 737: ‘Dum 
trepidat, i.e. dum turbatur, festinat, quod Graeci éy dywvia éoriv.” May 
not this have been the word used by the old Latin version (commonly, on 
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the precarious foundation of a doubtful! reading in St Augustine, called 
the /talaz); to which there is probably an allusion in a passage of St 
Bernard, quoted in D. Heinsii Exerc. Sacr. p. 232: Et quos vivificabat 
mors tua, tua nthilominus et trepidatio robustos, et maestitia laetos, et 
taedium alacres, et turbatio guietos faceret. 

In the Greek versions of the O. T. the verb dymay answers to NX}, 
timutt, Dan. i. 10, LXX. (where Theod. has doBodpar); to TM, trepzdus, 
1 Reg. iv. 13, in an anonymous version; and to 484, so//zcztus fuit, Jerem. 
XXxvili. Ig in Symmachus’s version: éyd dyauea dia Tovs "Iovdaious (A. V. 
‘I am afraid of the Jews’). 


XXII. 66: Kal dvijyayov airév cis 7d cuvédpiov éavtdv] A. V. ‘And 
led him into their council.’ Rather, ‘they brought him up before their 
council.” Compare Acts xii.4: ‘intending after Easter to bring him 
forth to the people (dvayayeivy avrov ré a@).’ 2 Macc. vi. 10: dvo0 yap 
yuvaixes avjyOnoay (for having circumcised their children). Lucian. Ver. 
Hist. 11. 6: dvaxbévtes bs Tov Bacidéa®. The Revisers have here adopted 
the Zess difficult reading amnyayov, ‘they led him away,’ 


XXIII. 32: erepor S40 Kaxotpyo.} A. V. ‘two other malefactors,’ (in 
recent editions sometimes pointed, ‘two other, malefactors’). R. V. ‘two 
others, malefactors.’ The more probable reading of BN, érepor xaxodpyou 
Svo, will not admit of being so tampered with. But even in T. R., there 
is no occasion to separate ‘other’ from ‘malefactors.’ It is a negligent 
construction, common to all languages, and not liable to be misunder- 
stood’. In the exhortation in our Communion Service, the minister says: 
‘If he require further comfort or counsel, let him come to me, or to some 
other discreet and learned minister of God’s word,’ without incurring the 
imputation of vanity or self-laudation. And so far from this text being a 


1 I call the reading doubtful, (1) yo. rv. No. 3. The Old Latin and the 
because the //alic version, if such there —_yq/q, by F.C. Burkitt, M.A. Ed.] 


were, would have been called /adica, 2 (Cf. Plut. Wit. Brut. 
not /tala; and (2) because in the 
printed text, ‘In ipsis autem interpreta- 
tionibVS ITALA caeteris praeferatur ; 


XXXIII: 
GAN’ dvaxOels kal kodacbels...; Paus. 
VIII. 47, 6: amply avaxOjvar mapa tov 
: : TUpavvov amoxtivvucw éavriy; Plut. 11. 
nam est verborum tenacior cum perspic- P- 259 C: joBovro é oi pirakes, Kal 


uitate sententiae,’ Archbishop Potter’s ou\aBbyres dviyaryov mpods Tov Bacrréa: 
emendation, ‘interpretationibVS VSI- App. Bo Cl w Gos graterds dcketorn 


hl 5) a 

TATA, (or, as commonly written, vynmowel Kretvew, n avdyew emt rods 
‘interpretationib? usitata,’) is so ad- bmdrovs.] 

mirable, as almost to command assent. 
St Augustine elsewhere speaks of 871 ph yuvarti povars iepats rhs Bed, 


“codices ecclesiastici zzterpretationis dvOpibmos ye obderd ecedOciy eore ray 
usitatae. [But see Texts and Studies, drow. ] 


3 [Cf. Paus. viII. 36, 3: kal és aird 
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stumbling-block to the intelligent reader, he should rather view in it 
a literal fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, ‘And he was numbered with the 
transgressors.’ ' 


XXIII. 42: pvyeoOyrl pov] Compare Gen. xl. 14. Herod. 1x. 45: nv 
d€ tiv 6 modepos bd kata voy reXeuTHon, pynoOnvai twa ypr Kal éued 
ehevOepdcews mépt. Chariton. Aphrod. vi. 5: kai érav mAovThAs, emov 
pynpoveve. Babr. Fad. L. 16: éppvoduny oe, pyoiv, addd fLov pvnokKov. 


XXIII. 44: kal éoxorioOy & Atos] Another reading is rod #Alov 
€xAciovros, which the Revisers adopt, rendering: ‘the sun’s light failing, 
Gr. the sun failing? Rather, ‘the sun being eclipsed,’ this being the 
common manner of describing that phaenomenon in Greek, 6 #Aus 
eure. Moreover the reading éxAurdvros for ékXelrovros is supported 
by L®& and the Philoxenian Syriac, which latter reads in text, rod 7Alov 
t oxoricOévros, and in margin + ékdurdvros (not ékXelrovros, which would 
require «22Qaso Leos r2, not, as it stands, 20] lets a) 3 
However, as the MSS. have been divided, ever since Origen’s time, 
between the two readings, I think it would be safer to retain the A. V., 
and to record in margin: ‘Other ancient authorities read the sun being 
eclipsed’; as, indeed, it was xara 7d hawvdpevor. 

*In answer to a remark of the Quarterly Reviewer (No. CCCIV. 
p- 343): ‘In like manner rod 7Alov ékdetrovros, as our Revisionists are 
perfectly well aware, means, “the sun becoming eclipsed,’ or “suffering an 
eclipse,”’ the Two Revisers (p. 60) reply: ‘We emphatically deny that 
there is anything in the Greek word éxeimew when associated with the 
sun which involves necessarily the notion of an eclipse.’ This is a most 
rash assertion. There can be no doubt that the phrases ¢&éAurev 6 fALos 
(9 wednvn), ékdeuis Tod nA‘ov, whenever they occur in the Greek historians, 
necessarily describe the phaenomenon of an astronomical eclipse, and 
nothing else. If, therefore, St Luke really wrote rod nAlov ékXelrovros 
(€kAurdvros is the better reading) and his Greek is to be construed like 
that of any other Greek author, it can only be by rendering, ‘the sun 
being eclipsed’; and the version adopted by the Revisers, ‘the sun’s light» 
failing,’ does NOT convey to the mind of an English reader what the 
original does to that of a Greek. It is no answer to this objection, to say 
that the obscuration was not and could not be produced by an eclipse; 
and that St Luke, as a member of a liberal profession, must have been 
well aware of this. Still, if he thought proper to describe what took place 
in a popular way, and as an ordinary spectator would have spoken of it, 
his translator is bound in faithfulness to do the same, and to trust to the 
good sense and information of his readers to solve the difficulty. 


1 (Cf. Plut. Wit. Mic. xxii: éé- rept rds rpraxddas émicxdrnow....] 
hurev 4 ceAjVN...TOO ev yap Hlou Thy : 
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As St Luke was not writing as an astronomer, when he affirms the 
sun to have been eclipsed at or near the time of full moon, so Moses was 
not giving instruction in physiology, when he classed the hare among 
ruminating animals. Each deferred to the popular opinion. 


XXIII. 51: otros odk Fv cvyKatrareBeévos x.7.é] ‘He had not con- 
sented’ &c. ‘The meaning is, he had absented himself, and taken no 
part in their (the council’s) determination against Jesus. —Dean Alford. 
This is rather more than can be safely affirmed. He may have been 
present, but have assented from the resolution taken; perhaps, like 
Nicodemus, another secret disciple of Jesus (John vii. 50), stated his 
objections to it. We cannot say for certain; but the word ovyxarareOeu- 
pévos is rather in favour of this view. If we could interrogate the 
‘honourable councillor’ on the subject, the following dialogue (adapted 
from Lys. c. Evatosth. p. 122) might not be far from the truth: "Ho6a év 
T@ Bovdeurnpia, dre of Méyou eyévovto wept Incod rod Na{wpaiov; "HN. Tlore- 
pov ovrnyopeves Tois KeAevovoW arroKTeival, 7 avTéheyes; "“ANTEAETON. 


*XXIV. 10: qoav 8 4 MaySadnvi Mapia...cal at Aoural cby aitais, af 
deyov «.7.2.] According to the T. R., no names having been mentioned 
in the preceding verse, the women who returned from the sepulchre and 
reported what they had seen to the eleven, are only known as ‘the women 
which had come with him from Galilee’ (xxiii. 55). In this verse, three 
names are mentioned with others not named, who ‘told these things to 
the Apostles.’ In the text followed by the Revisers, the only change 
seems to be the omission of at before é\eyov. This has strong support 
from the uncials; but its effect upon the construction of the passage is 
most unfortunate. ‘Now they [the women who returned from the 
sepulchre, and told all these things &c.] were Mary M. and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James’; then after a long stop, we are reminded of 
‘the other women with them,’ and what they did, which differs in no 
respect from what the three coryphaez had done—‘told these things to 
the Apostles.’ 


XXIV. 12: mapaxtpas] A. V. ‘stooping down.’ In John xx. 5, 11 
A. V. gives ‘stooping down and looking in (sic).’ R. V. (ter) ‘stooping 
and looking in.’ I should prefer, in all cases, simply ‘looking in,’ though 
“peeping in’ would more accurately define the word sapakvarew, which 
means exserto capite prospicere sive introspicere’. So Gen. xxvi. 8: 
mapakdwas dia tis Oupidos, cide Tov "Ioadk maifovra K.r.é.” Prov. vii. 6: dard 

a 6 id. ? \ aN , U S . > > ‘ Ud 
Ts Uuploos eis Tas wWAaTeLas mapak’mrovoa. Ecclus. xxi. 23: appev dd Ovpas 


1 [Cf. Aesop. Fad. cCXcvit: héwy 1, 16: Kal TApakvTToMEv ouvexGs, Ths 
&y Tun alyidhy mrasouevos, ws edoaro  dveuos wvet. These two passages nega- 
derdiva mapaxdpavra, Arr. Epict. 1. tive the idea of stooping down. ] 
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mapaxvmre: eis oixiav, where A. V. ‘A fool will Jeep zn at the door into the 
house’; though this might be thought too trivial an expression in the 
Gospels. The downward stooping .is rightly rejected by Casaubon 
against Baronius (ed. 1614), p. 693: ‘Male etiam probat huzzmlitatem 
sepulchri ex eo quod dicitur Joannes se zuclinasse; nam Graeca veritas 
habet mapaxvya, quod sive de fenestra sumatur, sive de janua, nullam 
inclinationem corporis designat, qualem sibi finxit Baronius, sed fro- 
tenstonem colli potius cum modica corporis incurvatione}, 


* XXIV. 17: tives of Adyou otro, obs divTiBdAAeTE mpds dAArAOUS ;] The 
A. V. ‘What manner of communications are these that ye have one to 
another?’ fairly represents the sense of the original, and the Revisers 
have ‘passed’ it without substantial change. Still the question remains, 
What is the literal rendering of Adyous dytyBddXew? R. V. in marg. has: 
‘Gr. What words are these that ye exchange one with another?’ Another 
explanation is, ‘which ye toss one to another, like a ball. But dvri8ddXew 
may also mean, ‘to lay two things one against another for the purpose of 
comparison,’ and, in fact, it is commonly so used in the subscriptions of 
Greek Mss., for ‘to compare,’ or ‘collate’ one MS. with another for the 
sake of verification. Hence we arrive at the conclusion, that dyriBddXew 
Adyous is neither more nor less than the Latin ‘conferre sermones’ and 
may be added to the list of Latinisms to be found in St Luke’s writings. 


Lbid.: «ol ere cxvOpwrot?] The reading of BX, and (it would 
appear) originally of A, is cai ¢oraénoav oxvOpwrot, for which R. V. ‘And 
they stood still, looking sad.’ Apart from the testimony of the Mss., there 
are several reasons why we should hesitate to accept this reading. 
(1) The passive form ora@jva: is not ‘to stand still’, but either ‘to be 
established’ (Deut. xix. 15, Matt. xviii. 16), or ‘reared’ (as the tabernacle 
Num. ix. 15); or else ‘to be weighed’ (Job xxviii. 15, Dan. v. 27). The 
only exception is the participle ora@eis, which (by usage) came to be 
interchanged with oras in the sense of ‘standing’ (Acts v. 20, xvii. 22) or 
even ‘standing still’ (Luke xviii. 40). To ‘stand still,’ said of a moving 
person or thing, is orjva, as gern 6 nAwos (Jos. x. 13, Hab, iii. 11); 


1 James Fergusson (Zssay on the 
Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, p. 
88) has fallen into the same error: ‘I 
may also mention here, that the position 
of the cave on the Sakrah exactly cor- 
responds with the indication in the 
Bible narrative; for the Evangelists all 
agree that those that came to look for 
the body of Christ ‘‘ looked down into 
the Sepulchre,” which they must have 
done in the Sakrah ;—but in the modern 


K. 


building [commonly called, the Holy 
Sepulchre] the tomb is several feet 
above the pavement of the church; 
and if that pavement and the filling up 
were removed, they must have stood 
on their tip-toes to have looked in.’ 

2 (Cf. Lucian. Hermotim. 18:.bs & 
av wh exn Tabra unde cxvOpwrds 7-] 

3 [Yet cf. Rev. viii. 3: dAdos dy- 
yeros 7AGe Kal éoTdOn émt Tod Ovora- 


aTnpiov.] - 
6 
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Zornoay, ovk amexplOnoav (Job xxxii. 16); of Baordgovres éornoav (Luke vii. 
14); éxéXevoe oriva Td Gppa (Acts viii. 38)!. (2) The sentence, ‘They 
stood still, looking sad,’ must strike the English reader as singular, 
considering that the ‘sadness’ must have been depicted on their count- 
enances both before and after their ‘standing still.’ In the Greek, 
éorddnoav oxvOpwmoi is open to the same remark, with the addition that 
‘looking sad’ is not oxvOpwroi, but oxvOpamagorres, as in Psa. xxxvii. 6: 
bAnv THY juepav oKvoporratwy éropevduny (compare Psa. xli. 10, xlii. 2 LXX.?). 
(3) But why should they ‘stand still’ at all? We read in vw. 15 that 
while they conversed together as they walked, ‘Jesus himself drew near 
and went with them,’ joining, of course, in their conversation. It was 
natural for him to ask what they were talking about so earnestly when he 
came up, especially as, judging from the expression of their countenances, 
it was a painful subject.. One of them answers for both, and the con- 
versation proceeds, still, it would appear, ‘as they walked.’ If they ‘stood 
still,” the narrative would seem to imply that all the parties continued 
standing during the entire discussion that followed; at least there is no 
mention of their resuming their journey, till we read in v. 28 that they 
‘drew nigh unto the village whither they were going.’ (4) On all other 
occasions similar to the present, it is not the narrator, but one of the 
parties concerned in the transaction, who notices ‘the sadness of count- 
enance’ of the other party. Thus in Gen. xl. 7 Joseph says to his 
fellow-prisoners: ri é6re Ta TpdceTa tpev cKvOpeTa onpepov; and in Neh. 
iil, 2 the king says to his cup-bearer: d:a ti +6 tpoc@mov cov Trovnpov (Hex. 
oxvopwrov) ;° 


XXIV. 18: ob pédvos mapouxeis «.7.€.] R. V. ‘Dost thou alone sojourn 
in Jerusalem?’ and in margin: ‘Or, Dost thou sojourn alone in Jeru- 
salem?’ But the former of the two versions seems to be the idea most 
commonly expressed on similar occasions. Thus Dio Chrys. Ov. 111. 
p- 42 (quoted by Wetstein): od dpa, etre, povos dvijxoos ef tovT@v & mdvTes 
ioaow; Charit. Aphrod. I. 11: povor yap dpeis odk dxovere Thy TroAuTpayo- 
ainy tov ’AOnvaiwv; Lucian. Ep. Sat. 25: Oavydtw ydp oe, «i povos tov 
amdvrov dyvoeis, ds eyd perv mata Baowdreds dv réravpat. 


XXIV. 39: Pnrapyoaré pe «.1.é] Wetstein gives a quotation (in 
Latin) from a Rabbinical commentary on the Book of Ruth, which (in 
Greek) would read thus: "Hpéaro 6 Bods Wydapjoa thy Kopny avtips, Kat 
ele’ IIvedpua ove exer kounv. 


+, 


1 (Cf. Lucian. Phzlops. 24: eyo wéev of BN and paraphrases it thus: ‘They 


oby lddv éornv.] stopped and looked at this unknown 
2 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Phoc. 10: rplBwva traveller, with a dubious and unfriendly 
popay del kal cxvOpwrdfwr.] glance.’ (Life of Christ, 11. p. 438.) But 


_? [Canon Farrar adopts the reading __ that is not the meaning of cxvOpwrrot.] 
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XXIV. 50: tws mpds [T. R. eis] Bndaviav] The Revisers, adopting the 
reading of BC!DLN, have translated, ‘until ¢hey were over against 
Bethany’; but this sense of mpos requires confirmation. The preposition 
after €@s would seem to be a mere expletive, perhaps from the Aramaic 
BS 1,8". "Eas efs occurs Lev. xxiii. 14: Gos efs adrny THY nucpay TavTny, 
and is common (of places) in Polybius : éws mpos is found Gen. xxxviil. I: 
kal adixeto ews mpos avOpamov twa ’OdodANapityy”. 


1 (Cf. Ezra x. rg: O27 1279 w.] 
2 (Cf. Lucian. Hermot. 24: mopevduevos dixpe mpds Thy modu. ] 


ST JOHN. 


*Chap. I. 5: od karé\aBev] R. V. ‘apprehended’ and in margin ‘or 
overcame’ with a reference to xii. 35. Blakesley would translate ‘ex- 
tinguished,’—see his note on Herod. I. 87: os dpa mata pev avdpa 
oBevvivra to mip, Suvapévous ovKérs kataaBeiv (also émxparew). 


I. 11: es Td USra HAGE, Kal of Wror adTdv od mapéhaBov] A. V. ‘He came 
unto his own, and his own received him not.’ By ‘his own,’ in doth 
places, an unlearned reader cannot fail to understand ‘his own people.’ 
But the R. V. is not much less misleading: ‘He came unto his own 
(Gr. hés own things) and they that were his own received him not.’ Why 
not, ‘He came to his own home, and his own feople received him not,’ 
though the italics are scarcely necessary? We may appeal to the A. V. 
itself, which translates ékacros eis ra tdva (John xvi. 32) by ‘every man to 
his own (or, zs own home)’; and iméorpeay eis ra tdca (Acts xxi. 6) by 
‘they returned home again.’ Compare also Esth. v. 10: kat eiomAOev eis 
ra tdta na-dy), vi. 12: "“Apay b€ dréotpe Wer eis ta iia (same Hebrew). 
3 Esdr. vi. 31: AnPOjvae EdAov ek rév idioy adrod (ANDO Ezr. vi. 11). 
Dion. Hal. Azz. VIII. 57: dméducev emi ta oixeia. Lid. 63: amjecay 
Exdrepou él Ta oéerepa. 


I. 24: Kal ot drecradpévor qoav & tdv Papiratwv] If the reading of 
BC'LN!, which omits of, is to be followed, we would not render, ‘And 
they had been sent from the Pharisees,’ which would require mapa tap ©., 
as in v. 6; but, ‘And there had been sent some of the Pharisees,’ ék ray 
being often so used by St John, e.g. in the nom. case (as here) Ch. xvi. 
17: elmov ovy ek tév pabnrdy adrov. vii. 40 (corrected text): é« rod dyAov 
ovy dxovoarres Tov Noyov; in the accus. 2 Epist. 4: edpnka €k TeV Téxvor Gov 
mepurarovyras. Apoc. ii. 10; and perhaps in the gen. John iii. 25: eyévero 


ovv (Atnots ek Tav pabntadv “Iwavvov, where the use of éx for ‘on the part of’ 
is doubtful. 


IT. 9: of avtAnKéres 78 U8ap] A. V. ‘Which drew (R. V. had drawn) 
the water.’ This is generally understood of drawing the water from the 
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well, as in Ch. iv. 7. So St Chrysostom: «i yap €wedAov twes avaccxvrreiv, 
nOvvavto mpos avrovs Aéyew ot Staxovnodpevor: nueis rd BSwop HvTAHoapev- 
Nueis ras vdpias everAnoauev. And ‘Nonnus: vdpopopos dé | dee Aarpes 
Opidos, bs vypoxttav amd Kddmrev | ayyeot Naivéois peravdorioy Apvoev Bop. 
But (1) it is not necessary to have actually drawn the water, in order to 
be assured that it was water; and (2) it is not likely that the dsaxovor had 
themselves drawn the water from the well, that being a different service 
altogether, and usually assigned to women. I would therefore translate, 
“which had drawn out the water’ (as in v. 8), 1. ro Vdap oivov yeyernpévov. 
Painters erroneously represent the servants as pouring the wine out of 
the water-pots, shaped like pitchers, into the drinking vessels; whereas 
both the vdpia for purifying purposes, and the xparfpes for mixing the 
wine, were wéde-mouthed vessels, and stationary (Plut. Vit. Pomp. UXXI11: 
Kal kparipes oivov mpovKewro) in their places. 


II. 10: rév Kadov otvov rlyor] R. V. ‘setteth on the good wine.’ 
This would seem as if the wine were placed on the table, according to our 
customs, instead of being drawn out from the kparyp with jugs or cans 
(otvoxoa), and from the jug poured by the attendants into each man’s 

_ drinking vessel (kva@os). Nonnus’s mpori@no. seems to harmonize with the 
A. V. ‘doth set forth.’ 


II. 15: mwdvras eBadev ek rod tepod, td re mpdBara Kal rods Boas] A. V. 
‘He drove them all (R. V. cast all) out of the temple, and (R. V. both) the 
sheep, and the oxen.’ In the preceding verse two classes of fersons are 
mentioned, the sellers of certain animals, and the money-changers. When 
therefore we are told that he made a scourge of small cords, and drove 
them all (aavras) out of the temple, we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the profaners of the temple are primarily intended, though, even if no 
more had been said, we should have had no difficulty in understanding 
that with the traffickers the objects and materials of their traffick were 
also summarily expelied. But more zs said, and the particular manner in 
which. each class of objects was dealt with is described. After this, it 
would seem the merest trifling to raise the question, whether the scourge 
was employed in the forcible expulsion of the dealers, or even whether 
they were forcibly expelled at all. Yet this is what is done by the 
grammatical purists of the present day. ‘That our Lord,’ says Dean 
Alford, ‘used the scourge on the beasts only, not on the sellers of them, is 
almost necessarily contained in the form of the sentence here; the ra re 
mpoBara kat rovs Boas being merely epexegetical of mavras, not conveying 
new particulars. It should therefore be rendered, “He drove all out of 
the temple, both the sheep and the oxen.”’ But the meaning (or é£nyyous) 
of wavras being strictly defined by the preceding verse, it is evident that 
no émeEnynows of it, which is incompatible with that meaning, can be 
admitted. We hold therefore that re...cai is not to be taken here as in 
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Matt. xxii. 10: ouviyayov mavras doovus etpov, movnpovs te Kai dyabous (Zam 
malos quam bonos), but that tre is a copula (compare Heb. ix. 1) con- 
necting ra mp. kai rods B. with wavras, omnes ejecit de templo, oves guogue 
et boves, which is, in fact, the rendering of the Vulgate!. 

With the remaining incident of this verse, cat rév kohAuBiorov e&éxee 
rd xéppa, 1 compare Diog. Laert. VI. 82: Movipos...oixérns twos tpamefirou 
Kopw6iov, wishing to be dismissed that he might be able to attend 
Diogenes, paviay mpoomomOeis, Td Te Keppa Sueppinres, kal may TO emi THs 


, > ‘ g SA c 8 , A > 
Tpamré(ns apyuptov, €ws avTov oO OeaTOTNS TapyTyaarto-~. 


*II. 20: terccapdxovta Kal & ereciv dkoSop7jOn 6 vads ovros}] Both 
versions: ‘Forty and six years was this temple in building.’ A learned 
correspondent asks: ‘Can you find other good instances where the dative 
represents duration of time combined with an aorist tense? I should 
have thought the natural translation was: “This temple was built in 
46 years,” which is inconsistent with the historical date of its completion, 
A.D. 64.’ The objection supposes that the aorist, @xodoun6n can only be 
used of a completed building. But any building which is so far advanced 
as to be capable of being used for the purposes of its erection is naturally 
spoken of by contemporaries with reference to its present state, not to 
some indefinite future time, when the designs of the founder or architect 
shall have been fully carried out. ‘This temple’ is the building as it was 
then, at the end of 46 years from its foundation; and whether we say, ‘it 
was built in 46 years,’ or, ‘it was 46 years in building, seems to make 
no difference as to the sewzse. And that the latter is capable of being 
defended on grammatical grounds appears from the singularly apposite 
quotation from Ezra v. 16: tore SacaBacoap exeivos HAGE, Kat CSwxe GepeAious 
Tov olkov Tov Oeod ev ‘Iepovoadnp, Kal amd Tote €ws TOU voy DIKOAOMHEH, 
kal ovx éredéoOn (A. V. ‘hath it been in building, and yet it is not 
finished’). 


III. 3: édv py tis yevvnOG avodev] A. V. ‘Except a man be born 
again. Or, from above. The best example for the sense of again 
(R. V. anew’), de novo, is Artemid. Onzrocr. 1. 13. A man dreams 
that he is being born. If his wife is pregnant at the time, this indicates 
that he will have a son in every respect like himself: oftw yap dvodev 
avros d0feve yevvaoa. On the other hand it may be urged, that St John’s 
writings furnish no example of this use of the word, and that the Hebrew 


- 


1 (Cf. Babr. vil. 11, 12: mdvra rdv not overturn the tables of the dove- 
youov Nbwy er’ adrov érlOe thy oaynv sellers, lest the birds should be hurt in 
Te Tov KTivous Kal THy dvelny mpoceré- their cages; but a more probable reason 
Onxev éxdelpas.] seems to be, that the dove-sellers were 

> Canon Farrar (Life of Christ, not tpamwefira, and had no tables. 
Chap. XIII) says that our Lord did 
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Syrar is always Jocal. The Syriac versions are divided, the Peschito for 
denuo (m5) —) and the Philoxenian for desuper (AsS\ <0) CS 


III. 15. The reading followed by the Revisers is fva mas 6 muorevov ev 
avt@ (T. R. eis adrév) éyn ¢ ai, which they translate, ‘that whosoever 
believeth may in him have eternal life’; I suppose, because St John’s 
usual construction is muorevew eis avrov, not év avira. But I doubt if 
© mioTev@v is ever used by this writer asovwie?; and if it were so used 
here, would he not (if only for the avoiding of ambiguity) have placed 
ev avr@ at the end of the sentence, as 8v avrod COU ye 





*III. 25: éyévero ovv frjrnots & Tdv pabyrav "Iwdvvov perd Iov8atov (T. R. 
-@v) Tept kabapirpod] A. V. ‘between some of John’s disciples and the 
Jews.’ R. V. ‘on the part of John’s disciples with a Jew.’ The latter may 
be sustained (as by Raphel [ed. 1750]: ‘orta est quaestio a discipulis; ut hi 
disputationis auctores fuisse intelligantur’). But the regular construction 
of eyévero (jrnovs is with a dative, as Acts xv. 2: yevouérns 8e...¢ntnoeas 
ovK oAlyns TO IlavA@ kai t@ BapvaBa mpos avrovs. And this construction 
may be obtained in this place by supposing ék rév paénréy to have the 
force of troly ek réy p. as there are indubitable examples of ék for twas ék, 
and rwes ex. Of the former is Matt. xxiii. 34: && adrév droxreveire; of the 
latter John xvi. 17: eirov ody éx tév padnray avrov mpos dAAndovs, and 
perhaps Acts xix. 33: &« d€ rod dxAou mpoeBiBacav AdéEavSpov. R. V. marg. 
‘And some of the multitude’ &c. See note on Ch. i. 24. 


*IV. 6: éxabélero obtws] ‘sat thus.’ So both versions, having respect 
to the preceding clause kexomtakos ék THs 65., in which case odres will be 
equivalent to ws paxpay Badicas odov. Another explanation of ovras is 
indicated by the margin of R. V.: ‘Or, as he was, and is supported by 
the Greek commentators (as Theoph. adds ws éruye: ovK emt Opovov, 
GAN ovtaws aedds, emi édapovs), Grotius (Zucuriose, ut se locus obtulerat), 
Wetstein, and others. Examples of this usage might be quoted from the 
best Greek writers ; but in such cases it will generally be found that otras 
is explained by some other word, with which it is in combination, as Plat. 
Gorg. 506D: otras cikn, 503D: iwpev 57 otraol arpepa ckorovpevor. 
Dem. ¢c. Mid. p. 553, 14: elcedOav oixade ws éxeivov, kal epeEns ovtwot 
KaGeCouevos. Dio Chrys. p. 613, 6: éeuol pev ei Set odtws (offhand) dmody- 
vaoOa pavdws te kat axopyos. Hor. Od. Il. 11, 14: jacentes sic temere. 
Reiske says of this phrase, ‘ Mirifica est vis leposque particulae ovras sic 
positae’; but, perhaps, for that very reason we should hardly expect to 
come upon it in the writings of St John. If, however, this refinement 
should be preferred, we would not render ‘as he was,’ but ‘as it chanced,’ 


1[Cf. Plut. ii. p. 265 A: mapacyxety 2 (Cf., however, vi. 47, T. R. 6 
éavrov waomep €& apxys TixTduevoy Talis moredwy els cue exer fwnv aleviov ; 
yuvalély darodotca x.T.€.] where R. V. omits els éué.] 
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nullo delectu habito, or (as our common people say) ‘ promiscuously,’ 
comparing Plut. Vit. Ages. X11: 6 b€ bapvaBagos, aideadeis rov “Aynoihaov 
odt@ Kkarakeipevoy (on the grass) carexNivy kal avros ws eruxev emt Tis moas 


xapace. 


*IV. 12. With ds "EAQKEN jyiv ro dpeap it is interesting to compare 
Pausan. Ill. 25; 3: éore d€ ev 77 Huppixe ppéap ev ti adyopa, AOYNAI d€ 
ohiot Tov SiAnvoy vouigovar 


IV. 15: ‘Neither come hither to draw.’ For épywuar BN! read 
dépy@pat, which however may have arisen from a mistake in transcribing 
MHAEEPXQMAI. But if not, there is no occasion to press the preposition, 
which merely implies a certain distance to be ¢vaversed, whether long or 
short, as Luke ii. 15: dueA@wpev On ews BnOdcéx; and Acts ix. 38: pr oxvaoae 
dueAOciy ews av’tav. The rendering, ‘neither come all the way hither to 
draw’ (as R. V. and Alford) would convey the impression, either that the 
well was at a longer distance from the city than usual, or that the woman 
regarded as a drudgery the ordinary and traditional occupation of her sex. 
Compare Gen. xxiv. 11 sqq. " 


V. 4: byujs eylvero, @ Syrote Katelxero vooypart] A. V. ‘Was made 
whole of whatsoever disease he had.’ R. V. ‘Was made whole, with 
whatsoever disease he was holden.’ Better, perhaps, ‘Was made whole 
of whatsoever disease he was holden with.’ The full construction of the 
Greek would be vyijs éyivero dro Tov voonuaros (cf. Mark v. 34: too vyujs 
amo THs waoTLyos gov) a) dymore KatelxeTo. 


V. 13: é€éveveev] “had conveyed himself away.’ More correctly, ‘had 
turned aside.’ Vulg. declinavit. S. Chrysost. e&€kAwev. So Jud. iv. 18, 
Jael says to Sisera, ‘Turn in, my lord, turn in,’ where the Vat. MS. reads 
éxkhivoy, but the Alex. &vevoov. Plutarch (T. 11. p. 577 B) has éxvevoas 
Tis 00d puxpov, and the Gloss. Vett. "Exvevoeis, diverticula. Lastly, the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Raz. 113 defines éxrpomai to be exveioers rev 00GD, 
dmov tis extpampva Svvarat. These examples are strongly against the 
derivation from ékveiy, ‘to swim out,’ which was probably the one adopted 


by our Translators in deference to Beza’s note: “’EEevevoer, evaserat, ad 
verbum evataverat?. 


*V. 39: épevvaire tas ypadds] ‘Search the scriptures.’ R. V. ‘Ye search 
the scriptures.’ On this question the ‘Five Clergymen; who, some years 
ago, favoured the public with a revised translation of St John’s Gospel, 


1 (Cf. Lucian. Bis Acc. 9: wore * Dr Field here appears to sum- 


TO mev Lotwov év Seka karadelrwuev, és  marize Beza’s note. Ed. 
d€ riy dxpbrohw drovetwuev 45n.] 
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were (like the ‘ five in one house’ of our Lord’s prophecy) ‘divided three 
against two and two against three’; thus, by a majority of one, ro eis 
avrovs jxov, robbing the Christian Church, or at least the reformed part 
of it, of its razson a’étre, which has always been supposed to be bound up 
with this text. It is true that the duty of ‘searching the scriptures’ might 
be easily inferred from other texts; e.g. Acts xvii. 11, where the Bereans 
are commended because they ‘searched the scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so’; where, however, the Greek word is not épevvarvtes, but 
dvakpivovres (R. V. ‘examining’). Still an old favourite text is hard to 
part with. And this is one. It is so compact, so directly to the point, so 
musical, so fitted to be the motto of a book, the text of a sermon, 
the emblazonment of a banner, the ‘hand-writing on a wall,’ that the 
loss of it (if we must lose it) would be, perhaps, more irreparable than 
that of any three words in the whole Bible. But szwst we lose it? Let 
us see how the necessity is made out. If we turn to the Preface of the 
work referred to, all we find is, that ‘while the majority believed that the 
context of vv. 39, 40 was decisive in favour of the indicative meaning 
of €pevvare, two of us were equally earnest in their conviction, that the 
context of the whole passage vv. 32—40 required that the verb should be 
understood in the imperative.’ A like diversity of conviction appears to 
have prevailed among the members of the N. T. Revision Company, with 
a similar result, the majority of two-thirds having come to the conclusion 
to adopt the indicative in the text, and to relegate the imperative to the 
margin. It did not fall within the plan of the Revisers to state their 
reasons for retaining or rejecting any particular rendering; but since the 
publication of the final result of their labours, a sort of revisional literature 
has sprung up, to which we may, without any breach of confidence, appeal. 
Thus, in regard to the present text, the views of the majority may be 
considered to be fairly set forth in Dr Kennedy’s Ely Lectures, pp. 52, 53. 
Taking for his text John v. 39, ‘Search the scriptures, and bearing in 
mind the saying, ‘If the trumpet give an uncertain sound’ &c., he thus 
begins his discourse: ‘So we read in the A. V., but wrongly: the R. V. 
writes with just correctness, “Ye search the scriptures.” This is mani- 
festly shewn to be right by the next words, “because in them ye think ye 
have eternal life.”’ The lecturer goes on to argue that to ‘have eternal 
life’ is not to be taken in its best and highest sense of possessing a 
personal assurance of that inestimable benefit, but in the very low and 
restricted one, of being able to prove the truth of the doctrine against the 
Sadducees who disputed it. If this is correct, then the words are the 
reverse of commendatory; and the ‘search’ here spoken of is a partial 
one for party purposes; not to get at the truth, but to confute the 
adversary. In other words, ye search the scriptures, and ye do not 
search them: ye search the scriptures diligently in support of a ‘ favourite 
doctrine’; yet ‘ye do not find in them, because ye do not search diligently 
and faithfully, those many texts which bear witness of me.’ This, no 
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doubt, was the case; but why not tell them so in so many words? Why 
not say, ‘Ye do Not search the scriptures, and therefore ye do not believe 
in me’? 

It will have been observed that Dr Kennedy, in quoting the sequel of 
his text, stops short at ‘eternal life,’ as if ére had no influence beyond those 
words. To this mistake it is, probably, owing that the affirmatory view 
of épevvare has by some interpreters been preferred to the ortatory. They 
did not perceive that our Lord’s argument, briefly stated, is this: épevvare 
ras ypapas, drt...exeival eiow ai paptupovoat trepi €xov. The words ‘in them 
ye think’ &c. are parenthetical ; they do not give the reason why his 
hearers should search the scriptures, but enforce the duty from a con- 
sideration of the nature of the documents themselves. It is as if he had 
said, ‘Search the scriptures, your own scriptures, the depositories of your 
faith and hope, those prophecies in which ye (rightly) think ye have 
eternal life—search them, I say, for they are they which testify of me.’ 
So Beza: ‘Scrutamini scripturas, quia illae testantur de me!’; and 
St Augustine: ‘Scrutari enim jussit scripturas, quae testimonium per- 
hibent de illo2’ By adopting this construction, we need not abate one 
jot from the full force of épevvare, which has always proved a stumbling- 
block to those who maintain the opposite view. Some of these (as Krebs, 
J. F. Schleusner) have even gone so far as to assert that there is no 
particular emphasis in the word, and that it may be properly used of 
any enquiry however superficial ; in fact, that all that our Lord concedes 
to the Jews in this saying, is, Vos legitis guidem litteras sacras. Against 
this absurd paradox it will be sufficient to quote the comment of Euthy- 
mius Zigab. ad loc.: "Opa S€ mas ovK elev, dvaywouxete, GAX’, épevvare- 
dveyiveokov pev yap, ovK npevvov d€é- dia TodTO Kedever epevvav. met yap 
guverkiagto Ta mept avTod yeypappeva...enirarrec voy Siopitrew, iva Ta ev TO 
Bader keipeva...dvmOacw evpeiv. 

Although Protestant expositors, generally, may be supposed to have 
a bias in favour of the zPerative, there seems a want of candour in the 
Ely Lecturer’s concluding remark, that the Translators of 1611 probably 
‘chose the wrong form, because it gave a useful weapon against the 
practice of the Church of Rome, so far as this was supposed to forbid or 
condemn the study of Holy Scripture by the laity.’ But the ‘wrong form’ 
had been chosen long before by Wycliffe, Tyndale, Cranmer, and the 
versions of Geneva and Rheims (a R. C. one); to say nothing of the 


ancient versions, Vet. Lat., Jerome, both Syriac (049 not oA] <s2): 
Memph., Armen., Aethiop.? 


1 But Beza (ed. 1598) has the fol- deme. Ed. 
lowing note; Cohaeret autem copula 2 Dr Field here appears to give a 
non cum 6rt doketre, sed cum verbo summary of St Augustine’s remarks. 
€peuvate, hoc modo, Vos scrutamini Ed. 


scripturas, et illae sunt quae testantur 8 As we have, here and elsewhere, 


VI. 51 ST JOHN. gI 
V. 45: eis Sv dpets WAmixare] ‘in whom ye trust (or hope). This is 
one of the verbs, in which the Jrecerite in form is present in signification. 
Others are €yvoxa (Ch. viii. 52, xvii. 7),' S¢Socxa, €otyka, mérotba, oida (oidas, 
‘thou knowest,’ not ‘thou hast known,’ 2 Tim. iii. 15), reOavpaxa, réOnra. 
The same remark applies to 1 Cor. xv. 19, 2 Cor. i. 10, 1 Tim. iv. 10, 
v. 5 (WAmuKe kal mpoopever), vi. 17 (ju) UWnAodpoveiy pndé Amckévar). In all 
these places #Ama is sfero (as rendered by the Vulg.) not sferavi; ‘1 
hope,’ not ‘I have hoped,’ nor yet, as R. V., ‘I have set my hope’; which 
last is merely an attempt to account for the origin of the grammatical 
anomaly; a matter with which the English reader has nothing to do. 


*VI. 5: wé0ev dyopdoopev dptovs;] By modev is generally understood 
a guibus vendentibus? But, comparing the other Evangelists, the difficulty 
seems to have been one of money, rather than of sed/ers. Compare Lucian. 
Flermot. 71: hv roivuy ratta évvootow avrois, 6 mais mpooedOdv, Epnrai te Tav 
dvaykaiov, oiov, dOev aprovs @ryyntéov, } 6,te 7 hatéov mpos Tov dmaitowvra 
Touvvoikioy (the rent). 


*VI. 10: qv 8& xdptos Todds ev tH 57H] For similar descriptions we 
may compare Plut. Ages. XIl: vm6 oxia rw woas ovons Babeias KkataBadov 
Philostr. Jmag. 1. 6: moa 8€ amady 
Alciphr. Fragm. 


6: IE N ely rv , x fod ' > A es - , 
: emt autis Bovdoiwny av ths moas KataxAOnvar, 7) ent Tov TamnTlov 


ce . > cal 

éavtov evtavda rrepteperve PapvaBacov. 
; \ , 5 5 

kaTéxet ToVs Spoxous, ola Kai KaTakALOevTe oTpepyy ecivat. 


> / \ fol -~ c , A / 
€xelvoyv Kat Tay pahGakwy vrooTpepateyv, vy Aia. 


VI. 51: ‘And the bread that I will give is my flesh, [which I will give] 
for the life of the world.’ Supposing jv éyo deco to be rightly ejected in 
deference to a great preponderance of MSS. and versions, I would still 
insert ‘which I will give’ (in italics). But in the T. R. 6 dpros ov "ETO 
AQSO [7 capé pov eort hv ETQ AQSQ] irép ris Tov Koopou CwAs, the words 
within the brackets might easily have been passed over; and afterwards 
a portion of them, 7 cap& pov ecriv, inserted to make a tolerable sense. 
And it is very observable that & has these four words in a different place 
from the other uncials, namely after ¢w7js1. 


help to reconcile scholars to a sacrifice 
of their convictions in this particular 


ventured to differ from the conclusions 
of the learned Professor, it is only fair 


to say that his reasonings in another 
question, that of Love v. Charity (pp. 
63—70) are, in our humble opinion, 
perfectly sound and irrefragable. Here, 
however, the vox populi has a fair 
claim to be heard, and ¢hat has pro- 
nounced most strongly against disturbing 
the old established favourite in 1 Cor. 
xiii, and a few other places. It may 


instance, to remember that by this 
concession they are relieved at once 
from the infliction of that most un- 
fortunate cadence (2 Pet. i. 7) ‘and in 
your love of the brethren love.’ 

1 (Cf. Lucian. Scyth. 10. Old Edd. 
kal routl ylyveras 6,7c av dpicroy HTH 
moder. Gesner. conj. Kal rourl yiyverae 
6,7 dv (BovAovra’ Bovdrovras yap 6,74 
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* VI. 62: édv ovv Ocwpite] ‘What then if ye should behold’ (R. V.). 
‘What’ need hardly be italicized. "Eav odv for ri ov éav is good Greek, 
an idiom, of which I have given examples in a note on S, Chrys. T. XII. 
p. 116 D. 


* VII. 12: yoyyvopés] ‘murmuring,’ i.e. the sound made by a number 
of persons conversing together in an under tone ; but not necessarily one 
of complaint. The proper Greek word is 6pots. Aelian. V. H. 11.13: dAN 
ot ye E€vou Tov yap Kop@dovpevoy Hyvdovv: Opovs map’ aitev émaviorarat, Kai 
e(nrouy datis more ovTOsS 0 SwxKparns eariv. The opposite opinions of the 
Jews about the character of Jesus remind one of the reception of Diogenes 
at the Isthmian games (Dio Chrys. p. 139, 35): rwés péev ovv avtov éOav- 
patov os coperaroy mavrav: Tit dé paiverOat Oder: modAol Se Kateppovovr, 
s TT@XOU TE Kal OVdEevos GEiov. 


¥VII. 15: mas ovtos ypdppara ofSe, py pepalnKes;] By ypdupara we are 
to understand elementary learning, what we pleasantly (yapcevriCopevor) 
call the three R’s. For reading alone we may refer to Lucian. Dézad. 
Mer. X: dvayvebs AaBotoa, & XediSonov: oicGa yap Syirov ypappara; for 
reading and writing to Stob. Flor. T. LXXIX. 51: 7 émtordpevoy ypaypata 
ovk emioTapevos KeAevn oe ypadetv Kal dvaywackeww pn Os Enables, GAN érépas. 
And that the ypayzpariorai also taught arithmetic, may be inferred from 
S. Chrysost. T. XI. p. 711 E: domep yap éort mapa Tots ypappatiotais 0 TeV 
éEaxirxiriov apOos...kai da Tov dptOyod tovrov mavta orpéperat, kai icace 
TavTa doot ypdupata peuabykaow. The higher branches of education were 
usually called paénpara. 

That the Jews, by their laws and traditions, long before the Christian 
era, attached great importance to education, we most readily admit. But 
we cannot go so far as Mr Mundella, who, at a banquet in aid of the Jews’ 
Free School held in May 1884, flattered his entertainers with the notion 
of their co-religionists having been familiar with the principle of com- 
pulsory or state education some 2000 years ago. This he had always 
thought to be a novelty; but some time ago he had had a conversation 
with the late Emmanuel Deutsch, who poured out such a cataclysm of 
authorities from the Talmud and other Jewish literature, as were a 
revelation to him. We confess that we should like to have some more 
definite information on the subject before admitting into our minds the 
somewhat incongruous idea of a Board-school at Nazareth, or a Minister 
of Public Instruction at Jerusalem. Meantime we would refer our 
Minister, for the germ of such a system, to profane history, and to the 
laws of Charondas of Catana, who flourished about 500 years B c., and 
legislated for the cities of Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. One of 
his laws, and one, says the historian (Diod. Sic. x1. 12) which had been 


av) dpucrov... from the Latin version of (otro. €0é\wow* €0€dover yap 6,7u av) 
Solanus. Solanus from Ms.—é,7e av — dpuorov....] 
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overlooked by the older legislators, was this: évouoérnoe rav modtray rods 
viets Gmavras pavOdvew ypdupata, xopnyovons Ths modews Tos puaOods Trois 
dackadois. weaBe yap rods dwdpous rois Blows, dia py) Suvapévovs diddvat 
puabovs, droot:pnOnoecOa Tay Kad\Xiotev émirndevpdror. 


¥*VIT. 23: Sdov &vOpwrov bytq érolnoa] Both versions: ‘I have made 
a man every whit whole’; joining ddov vyp, as dAov horewdy Luke xi. 36, 
and ka@apés ddos John xiii. to, But it seems more natural to connect SAov 
with dy8pemor, in the sense of ‘a whole man, or ‘the whole of a man,’ in 
contrast to a single member. Wetstein quotes: ‘Si enim circumcisio, 
quae ad unum tantum membrum hominis spectat, sabbatum pellit, quanto 
magis periculum vitae, quod ad ¢otum hominem spectat}.’ 


VII. 51: édv pj dkotoy mpdroy rap avrod (T. R. rap aitod mpdrepov) | 
A. V. ‘Before it hear him. R. V. ‘Except it first hear from himself.’ 
*Axovew map avrov is to ‘hear his defence,’ ‘hear what he has to say.’ 
Compare Eurip. Heracl. 179: ris av dixny kpivever, ) yvoin Aeoyor | mpiv av 
TIAP’ dugdoty pidov éexuabn capi; In Acts xxv. 22, ‘I would hear the man 
myself....To-morrow thou shalt hear him,’ the preposition is wanting. 


VILL. 18: eyo cis o paptupady mepl guavrod] A. V. ‘I am one that bear 
witness of myself.” R. V. ‘I am he that beareth witness of myself.’ Un- 
grammatical. In the Greek 6 paprupév does not depend on ei, but on 
éyd. In making out the #wo witnesses, we should say in English: ‘There 
is I (or myself) that bear witness of myself, and there is the Father,’ &c. 
But the Greek idiom for ‘There is I,’ or ‘It is I,’ is not éeorly eyo, but 
ey@ eit (Ch. vi. 20). Hence the A. V. (only italicizing ove) exactly 
expresses what is intended. 


VIII. 25: rhv dpxiy 0 te kal AGAS tpiv] A. V. ‘Even che same that I 
said unto you from the beginning.’ R. V. ‘Even that which I have also 
spoken unto you from the beginning.’ In these renderings there is a 
difficulty in Aads, which can only be got over by resolving it into Aéyw 
dpi ev tH Naa pov. According to another construction of the Greek, 
éve is a conjunction, and rv dpynv has the sense of dAws; and we may 
either supply How zs zt (as R. V. marg.) or consider it as an exclamation 
of surprise, perhaps with a corresponding gesture, ‘That I should even 
speak to you at all!’ as we sometimes say ev 77 ovvnOeia, ‘That it should 
come to this!’ This version has the high authority of St Chrysostom: 
Tv apxny Ort Kat AAG vpiv. 0 S€ Aéeyer rowidrov €orw: TOU ddAws dkovew TOY 
Aoyor Toy map’ ewov dvakuoi eore, untrye Kal padeiv doris eyo eiut. We may 


1 This is in general but not verbal St John in a way different from other 
agreement with Wetstein’s quotations. writers are xwpeiy (Ch. viii. 37), and 
Ed. Aaxetv (Ch. xix. 24). 

2 Other examples of words used by : 
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also compare a similar construction in Ach. Tat. VI. 20, where a master, 
speaking to his female slave, says: od« dyamG@s Gri aot kai hada, ‘Art thou 
not content that I even condescend to speak to thee1?’ Still the generally 
received exposition commends itself by its being just the answer we should 
have expected ; and the curious coincidence with Plaut. Cafizv. 11. 4, 91: 
‘Quis igitur ille est? Quem dudum dixi a principio tibi, is also in its 
favour. 


*VIII. 28: Stav ipdonre] Both versions: ‘when ye have lifted up.’ 
Better, ‘when ye shall have lifted up.’ Vulg. cum exaltaveritis. So 
Ch. x. 4: érav ékBddyn, for which A. V. ‘when he putteth forth’ R. V. 
‘when he hath put forth,’ following the Vulg. we would adopt, ‘when 
he shall have put forth.’ The use of this tense, so rare in English, but 
so common and withal so convenient in Latin, is sanctioned by both 
versions in Luke xvii. 10: 6rav momonre, ‘when ye shall have done (all 
that is commanded you).’ 


VIII. 37: 6 Adyos 6 ends oF xwpet ev tpiv] A. V. ‘My word hath no - 
place in you.’ Other explanations of ov ywpet’ are ‘doth not go forward,’ 
‘maketh no way2’ The Revisers (while retaining the A. V. as an 
alternative rendering) have awarded the palm to ‘ My word hath not free 
course in you,’ a rendering which brings this text into a sort of connexion 
with 2 Thess. iii. 1, where the Greek is rpéyy, and the general scope of 
the passage is quite different from that of our text. Zere the Apostle 
desires that the word of God may run, or spread rapidly, in the world: 
here our Lord’s complaint is that his word does not gain an entrance into 
the hearts of his hearers, ‘hath no room in you,’ if such an use of ywpeiv 
could be proved. It seems to be equivalent in sense to vpeis ov yopeire 
tov Aéyov Tov eudv (cf. Matt.-xix. 11: ov mdvtes y@povor Tov Aoyov TovTov) 
as it was certainly understood by Theophylact (8a rd rov Aoyov Tov euov 
UYnAOrepoy eivar THs tuov diavoias, kal wy XepyTov vpiv), and both Syriac 
versions. That ywpeiv to hold, contain (Ch. ii. 6, xxi. 25) was used with 
a certain elasticity is proved from Aristot. 7. A, IX. 40: cai rovs kndjvas 
droxreivovow, Stay pynkért xopy avrais épyaonevars, where ywp7 is impersonal 
for xépa 7. Still nothing precisely similar to the sense here required, 
‘hath no room in you,’ has hitherto been produced; and it was reserved 
for the present writer, in reading Alciphron’s Epistles (111. 7) to light upon 
a passage in which yopeiv is used in a way exactly parallel with St John’s 
use of it in this place. The story is this. A parasite, having been stuffed 
to excess by his entertainers (r\ciova }} kara TO KUTOS THs ‘yaoTpos éobiew 
avayka{ovres) Was met on his way home by Acesilaus the physician, who, 


1 [Cf. Aesop. ad. 408: of 5é (KkvKvoL) 2 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Galba, 10: 7G Se 
Modus mev adrds (xehddvas) HElwoav kat TddBa pera rhv Népwvos redevrhy expe, 
Aoyou, Tijs adoderxlas monoavTes' eel mavTa (=mpovxdper).] 
dé jElwoar....] 
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seeing his plight, took him home with him, and administered a powerful 
emetic, the effects of which the parasite himself thus describes: ‘What 
vessels, XeByras, rOaxvas, auidas, did I fill with what I threw up! so that 
the doctor himself wondered ov kai tiva Tpomov "EXQPHSE roaovrov 6 rév 
Bpeparer hopuros, i.e. wdZ LOCUM HABERE fanta (Wagner reads rogotrtos) 
ciborum colluvies potuerit. Here also Bergler quarrels with the con- 
struction, and says: ‘Ego verti quasi esset riva rpémov éxépnoa rocovrov 
Bpeparey opurdr.’ But the reading of all the Mss. of the witty letter- 
writer may be now supported by this place of St John, and the two 
passages mutually throw light upon each other. 


* VIII. 39: Hi rékva rod "ABpadp wre, ra Epya rod “ABpadp émoretre] 
What Abraham was to the Jews, their great progenitor and pride, that 
was Hercules to the Greeks. This being understood, we may compare 
Plut. T. 11. p. 226A: ovxotv kai nuas, & moXirat, ovdév 7 mapa Tois moAXOIs 
Oavpatopémn evyévera, kai To ad’ “Hpakdéovs eivae dvivnow, ei pi) mpatropev Ov 
a éxeivos dravtav avOperer émidokorepos Kai evyevéatepos eavn, aaKovpevor 


kai pavOavovres Kaha bv ddov Tov Biov. 


* VIII. 44: kal év rH ddAnbela ody torynxev] A. V. ‘And abode not in the 
truth.” R. V. ‘And stood not in the truth,’ with a marginal note: ‘Some 
ancient authorities read standeth.’ These ‘ancient authorities’ are, in 
fact, those MSs. and Edd. (Erasm. 1, R. Stephens 1550, and the T. R.) 
which read ovy éornxev, the fast tense (in form) having a present signifi- 
cation, as Rom. v. 2, 1 Cor. xv. 1 &c. This was not understood by the 
Vulg. zon stetit, or A. V. ‘abode not.’ The R. V. ‘stood not’ is owing 
to the error of the uncials BD®& and others, which write oyKeCTHKEN 
without the aspirate, a very common fault, which should be corrected in 
ordinary printing, instead of being exaggerated by accenting ovk éornkev. 
This, however, is what the Revisers have done, taking éarnxev to be the 
imperfect of orjxo. 


* VIII. 58: mpl "ABpadp yevéor8ar] Both versions: ‘Before Abraham 
was’: but, more correctly, R. V. in margin, ‘Or, was born’ Again, 
-Gal. iv. 4: yevopevov éx yuvaos. A. V. ‘made (Vulg. factum) of a 
woman.’ R. V. ‘born of a woman.’ So the word is often used in 
Lxx. for 13) (as Gen. iv. 26), and also in profane authors, e.g. Dem. 
p. 1008 extr.: ék tis marp@as oikias...ev 7 Kal éyevouny kal erpadpny. Aelian. 
V. H. X. 18: yevéoOa pev adrov éx vipdns. Plut. Vet. Sert. 1: dveiv dé 
Opoviper trois evodectatas utois modcwv, "Iov kal Spyvpyns, Tov mounrny 
“Opnpov ev 7 pev yever Oa Aéyovow, ev 7 Se awobaveiv. Pausan. Arcad. XXVI. 
6: iepa S€’AokAnmiod Té eats Kal “AOnvas, nv Oedv céBovrar padiora, yevérbat 
kai tpapjvar mapa opiow avrny Aéyovres. Dion. Hal. Amd. Ill. 50: Os pera 
THY TENEUTHY TOU TaTpOs...yevopevos, OUTE TAY TATPHwY...XpnUaTov...eKAnpove- 


pnoe poipay, 
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*1X. 22: droovvdywyos yévyntat] ‘he should be put out of the synagogue.’ 
Also Ch. xii. 42, xvi. 2. Might not dmoovvdywyos in these places be 
rendered ‘out of the congregation,’ from the O. T. use of cvvaywyy for 
the Hebrew 1Y (Exod. xii. 3,.Num. xvi. 3 &c.)? In patristical writers 
7 ovvaywyn is the Few7zsh church, as y ékkAnoia the Christian; but this 
same word anocuvaywyos is applied by Theodoret (7. £. I. 3) to Christian 
excommunication, thus: (Paul of Samosata) ovvod@ kat kpicet Tov amav- 
Tayov émickom@v amoknpuybevtos THs exkAnoias: ov diadeEdpevos Aovkuavos 
dmocvvaywyos euewe Tpi@v emirxdmwy modveteis xpovous. It is true that 
ovvaywyn does not occur in the N. T. in the sense of congregation, unless 
in Apoc. ii. 9 7 o. Tod Saravé might more conveniently be so rendered 
than by ‘synagogue,’ 


* IX. 40: kal qKoveayv ek Tav Papicalwy Tatra of dvtes per aitov] A. V. 
‘And some of the Pharisees which were with him heard these things.’ 
R. V. ‘Those of the Pharisees which were with him” &c. The former 
is the better rendering. The nom. case to jjkoveay is ek Trav ®. (see on 
Ch. i. 24). Literally: ‘Some of the Pharisees — these things (namely) 
they which were with him.’ 


*X. 15: Kabds ywooke pe 6 Tatyp, Kdyd ywookw] ‘Even as the 
Father...and I know’ (R. V.). ‘Beware of rendering as A. V..—Alford. 
But comparing Ch. xv. 9, xvii. 18, it seems impossible to resist the 
conclusion that xa@ds... is the proéas?s and kayd... the afodosis. Nonnus, 
however, understood this place as the Revisers: os yevérns voéer pe, Kal as 
voe@ yeveTipa. 


* XI. 38: ‘a stone lay against it? R. V. This correction of A. V. 
assumes that the cave was above ground; but the words éméxetro én’ 
avr@ seem rather to point to a subterranean cavern, to which there was 
a descent by steps; and the only sepulchre in the neighbourhood of 
Bethany (still shown as Lazarus’s) is of this kind. 


*XI. 39: On terapratos ydp gor (contrasted with mpéadaros vekpos, 
nuper defunctus) SS Herod. 11. 89: (de foeminis defunctis ad pol- 
lincturam tradendis) ov mapavtixa diSov0r TapEXeV eRe, GAN émedy Tperaiat 


i) TeTaptraia yerarcat Xen. Anad. Vi. 4, 9: kai rovs vekpovs, Tovs sy 
m)eiorous ev Oamiep © emecov éxdorous away: 45n yap fhoay Tepmtato, Kal odx 


oiov TE dvatpeiy ert RV. 


* XI. 44: SeBepévos tobs mé8as kal ras Xeipas Keiplats] ‘with grave- 
clothes ’—an madequate rendering. Moschopulus defines : ie 0 TOV 
mriov Serpos, you 7 Kowds ackia (fascia), Kat 7 Secpovoe Tods vexpods: 
thus bringing together the two extremities of life, and affording a favourite 
common-place to patristic authors, Artemidorus (Oxdrocrit. 1. 1 3) says 
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that to dream of Bpédy evetdovpeva ras yxeipas, T® vooodytt Oavatoy mpo- 
ayopever emet Kai of dmoOvnoxortes eoxiopévors éverdodvrar pdkeow, ds Kal 
ta Bpépyn. The Latin word covddpiov was also naturalized in the Syrian 
language ("771D, Chald. ad Ruth iii. 15) and Nonnus actually takes it for 
a Syrian word (covddpioy tomep etre Sipwv ordpa). 


*XITL. 3: of 88 oikla ewrnpdén e tis dopis Tod pipov] Compare Plut. 
Vit. Alex. XX: b8ade Sé beoréctor oiov, bm’ dpwpatwr Kal piper 6 otkos (the 
tent of Darius). Stob. Flor. 348, 5: dda pévrou roy ye MoAuTEA@Y TOUT@Y 


> ~ e n~ . 2 - 
Oopar, ais xpicaGe, rovs TAnaLa{ovyras Gddov oipat drodavew } adrovs dpas. 


XII. 6: 1d yAworodkopov elxe] ‘Had the BAG.’ It does not admit of 
a doubt, that yAwoodxopor, both in its special and general sense, is not a 
bag, but a box, or chest, always of wood or other avd material. Hesychius 
defines it to be a chest (aopés), a wooden receptacle of remnants. Arrian 
(Periplus p. 1591) mentions yA@oodxoua kal mwakidia (Zadlets), both made of 
tortoise-shell. In the Greek Anthology (II. 47, 1, ed. Stephan.) we read: 
‘But when I look at Nicanor the coffin-maker (roév copomnyédv), and consider 
for what purpose he makes these wooden boxes (ratta ra yooodkopa).’ 
Josephus (Azz. VI. 1, 2) calls by this name the coffer in which were preserved 
the golden emerods and mice, which the Philistines were ordered to make. 
Here (1 Sam. vi. 8) the Hebrew is 1398 (a dma& Neyduevov); but Aquila 
universally employs yAwoooxopoy for the Hebrew Ji in a// its significa- 
tions: as (1) the coffiz in which Joseph was buried (Gen. 1. 26), for which 
the Targum of Jonathan also has xpppyd3, the Greek word in Hebrew 
characters; (2) the av& of the covenant (Exod. xxxvii. 1; 1 Sam. v. 1); 
(3) whether also for Noah’s ark, is not known; but from this translator’s 
well-known habit of using the same Greek word for the same Hebrew 
in all cases, is very probable. But the most apposite example for our 
purpose is 2 Chron. xxiv. 8: ‘And at the king’s commandment they 
made a chest (in 2 Kings xii. 9 it is added that they bored a hole in the 
lid of it)...and the people cast (évéBadoy) into the chest.’ Here the Lxx. 
also have translated }I98 by yAwoodkouor, though their usual rendering is 
xiBords. The ancient versions in the two places of St John take the same 
view. Thus the Vulgate has /ocu/i,a box, not a bag, as is shown by the 
plural form, indicating several partitions; Nonnus (on xiii. 29) Sovparény 


xnrov, ligneam arculam, the Peschito KanmaX\,, which is again 


the Greek word in Syriac characters. [In Dr Payne Smith’s 7hesaurus 
the Syriac word is Latinized by marsufium, a purse or bag, but all 
his examples are of coffins, religuardes, or other chests.] Judas therefore 
‘kept the BOX’; and ‘carried’ (?) or ‘pilfered’ (?) what was cast therein 
(kai ra BaddAcdpeva €Baorafe), In favour of ‘bare’ (A. V.) or ‘carried’ 
(R. V. marg.) may be quoted St Chrysostom, not ad /oc., but in another 
part of his works (T. IL. p. 257 A): ‘Although he (Christ) had made so many 


1 [Periplus Maris Erythraet, ch. vii, ed. Borheck (1809). Ed.] 
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loaves, and was able to produce ever so many treasures by speaking the 
word, he did not do so, but ordered his disciples to have a box, and to 
carry those things which were cast therein, and to assist the poor there- 
from. On the other hand, the sense of auferre, to carry off, take away, 
is undoubted; and the only question is, whether it is properly used of a 
secret removal, stealing or purloining, as is required in this place. The 
most apt example of this use is Diog. Laert. IV. 59 (not noticed by Alford, 
and imperfectly quoted by Kuinoel and others). ‘Lacydes,’ he says, 
‘whenever he took any thing out of his storeroom, was accustomed, after 
having sealed it up again, to throw the ring (seal) inside through the 
hole, so that it might never be taken off his finger, and any of the stores 
be stolen (kai re BaorayOein (hence, perhaps, the gloss of Suidas: Bacra- 
xGein, apOein, Kramein) TSv drokepévor).’ Here the quotation, as usually 
given, ends; but what follows is still more pertinent. ‘When, therefore, 
the servants found this out, they used to take off the seal, and steal 
whatever they pleased (yaévra 8é radra ra beparévria area ppayife, kai doa 
éBovXAero "EBASTAZEN).’ 


XII. 7: des adryy’ eis Hv jpépav tod avradiacpod pov Terijpykev avd] 
The reformed text, apes adriy iva eis—rnpyon adit, which is supported by 
all the uncials (except A) and the Vulgate, is rendered by R. V. in text: 
‘Suffer her to keep it against the day of my burying’; and in margin: 
‘Let her alone: z¢ was that she might keep it,’ &c. The latter is 
preferable, in so far as it preserves the invariable use of ages adrnyy, 
as a prohibition of interference; e.g. Matt. xv. 14. Mark xiv. 6 (aqere 
avryy: ti avTh Komous mapéxere;). 2 Kings xvi. 11, 4 Kings iv. 27; but then 
the remaining clause can only be rendered, ‘that she may keep it,’ or, 
perhaps (comparing Eph. v. 33: 1 S€ yur iva poBirar rov dvdpa) ‘let her 
keep it.’ But however we may understand this reading, it is impossible 
to get over the palpable absurdity of our Lord’s desiring to be kept for 
the occasion of his burial, that which had already been poured out upon 
his living person. The correction (supposing ternpyKey to be the original 
reading) may easily have been made by some critic-scribe, who did not 
understand how ¢hat day could be said to be the day of his éevragiacpos 
(pollinctura, laying out, not burying); or who failed to see how the 
ointment could have been 4ef7 already, as it might more naturally be 
supposed to have been just purchased. The conjecture that the ointment 
may have been reserved from that used at the ‘burying’ of Lazarus, so 
far from being ‘fanciful’ (Dean Alford) offers an excellent example of 
‘undesigned coincidences’; since we should never have perceived the 
propriety of the 7dvvaro mpadqva: of the first two Gospels, if St John had 
not helped us out with his rerjpnkev. 


XII. 20: joav 8é Twes° EAAnves & tv dvaBawwévrov] A. V. ‘And there 
were certain Greeks among them that came up.’ This would be the 
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rendering of éy rots avaBaivovow, and would include ad/ worshippers, both 
Jews and Greeks. The meaning is ‘of the number of those (Greeks)’ &c. 


‘ 


*XII. go: A. V. ‘He hath blinded (rerdpdoxev) their eyes, and 
hardened (wempoxev) their heart’ In the second clause, the uncials, 
with the exception of B*, read émépacev. The preterite of this verb 
may, perhaps, have fallen into disuse, but to insist on forcing upon the 
English reader such an offensive solecism as, ‘He hath blinded their eyes, 
and he hardened their heart,’ especially after so many revisions, English 
and American, as the R. V. is said to have undergone, is a degree of 
perversity almost surpassing belief. Certainly, the present is not one of 
those cases ‘where the combination of the aorist and the perfect shews, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, that different relations of time were intended 
to be expressed’ (Revisers’ Preface). 


* 7bid. : etpapaor.] Probably in a mzdd/e sense, ‘turn,’ or ‘turn them- 
selves.’ Ch. xx. 14, 16: ‘she turned herself.” Matt. vii. 6: kai orpagévres 
pyéeow vpas, ‘and turn and rend you.’ Job xli. 16 (Hebr. 25): orpaévros 
dé avrod (Leviathan), PoBos Gnpiows rerpamoow. Prov. xii. 7: 0b éav orpada 
0 doeBns apavicerat. 


* XIII. 2: kal Selrvov yevonévov] ‘and supper being ended.’ Another 
reading is ykvopévov, which is followed by R. V. ‘and during supper.’ But 
as there has been no previous mention of a supper, we seem to want an 
announcement of the fact, like that in Ch. xii. 2: ‘There they made him 
a supper’; for which purpose the aorist is more suitable than the present, 
kal éyévero Seimvov, ‘and a supper was holden.’ We would therefore 
render, ‘And a supper being holden, Jesus...riseth from THE supper (ék 
tov Seimvov).’ 


XIII. 24: veter ofv rotrm Ulpwov Ilérpos] ‘Simon Peter therefore 
beckoneth to him.’ Thus far all the mss. Then for the T. R. rudécOa 
tis av ein wept ov Aéyer, which is supported by AD and both Syriac 
versions, modern critics have adopted that of BCLX and Vulg. kai 
Aéyer avr@: ele ris €oTw mepi ob Aéye, ‘and saith unto him, Tell ws 
who it is of whom he speaketh.’ On which Dean Alford comments: 
‘Peter supposes that John would know without asking; but he did not, 
and asks.’ In favour of the old reading it may be observed, (1) that 
vever occurs twice only in the N. T., here and Acts xxiv. 10, and in both 
places is followed by a verb in the infinitive mood ; (2) that emv@ero map’ 
avrov is used by St John, Ch. iv. 52; (3) that this reading must be older 
than &, because that MS. has a doudle reading; first, the received one 
(only with @deyev for Aéyer) and then the one proposed to be substituted 
for it. With regard to this latter (not to insist upon the absurdity of 
Peter asking John for the explanation of an announcement which was 
made to all in common) we may remark that it is inconsistent with itself, 


Ee 
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as making signs and speaking never go together, but are always opposed 
to each other, vevew being equivalent to mutu tacite significare, as in 
Luke i. 62: evévevov S€ 76 warpi avrod TO Ti Gv Bédor kaheio bat avro. From 
a number of examples which I had collected for this purpose, I select the 
following. Alciphr. Zp. Fragm. 5: xai of kodoi diavevovow addrjAors 
ro ékelyns (AaiSos) Kdddos. Stob. Flor. T. XXXVI. 27: épurrixod dvdpos 
épwravros avrov, ei 4 apern @péAtmos, avévevoev (he shook his head), od 
Bovdépevos mapacyeiv aitG ex THis dmokpicews adopunv eis pv. Plut. 
Vit. Mar. XM: obrou roddovs pev ao hovas, moddovs & awd vevparos 
dympovy, mpoataaaovtos avtod. So the Latin zzuwo, as Auctor ad Herenn. 
Iv. 26: ‘Quod si iste suos hospites vogasset, immo zunuzsset modo. We 
conclude, therefore, that the shorter is the genuine text, and that it was 
tampered with by some one who found a dfficu/ty in Peter’s being able 
to indicate by beckoning alone the particular service which he wished 
John to perform. 

* If we apply the ordinary crzteria, or critical canons, to the passage 
before us, the rule, ‘Brevior lectio praeferenda est verbosiori,’ is con- 
fessedly in favour of the T. R. On the other hand the advocates for 
the Vatican text might argue that their reading is the more difficult of 
the two, and therefore, according to another well-known, but much-abused 
canon, the more likely to have invited a copyist to exercise his ‘ critical 
acumen’ upon it. But supposing such an one to have found in his copy, 
kat héyet adT@* eimeé Tis €orw epi ob Aéyer, and to have been justly offended 
by John’s being required to Ze/7 what he had no means of knowing, would 
he not have had recourse to the simplest of all corrections, by substituting 
epérnoov for eimé? Again, if our critical friend had come across the 
reading vever ovy rovra 3. II. mvbéoGai x.7.é., might he not have found a 
difficulty in Peter’s being able to indicate by beckoning alone the 
particular service which he wished John to perform; and so, to make 
all perfectly plain, have remodelled the text according to his own idea, 
though he would have done better if he had merely inserted kai déyer 
avt@ before mudéaba? 


* bid. : vebe.] Signs are easily translated into words. Thus Aelian 
V. H. XIV. 22: (A tyrant forbidding his subjects to speak to each other) 
ecopicavro To Tod Tupdvvoy mpdotaypa, Kal GAXArAoLs evevoy, Kab €xXetpovopouv 
mpos ddArdous. Ach. Tat. v. 18: €orimpévo dé por pera&d onpaiver vevoas 
6 Sdrupos mpoavicragOa. Aristaen. Ep. 1. 22: 7 dé paotporos, Aabpaiws 
pewdiaoa, Sievevoe Th Trvképa: edydov dé mas 7d vedpa: "Eyd cou dyn tov 
dmepnpavoy vméraka Tois Tociv. z 

*XIV. 4: Kal Orov éyd imdye olSare, Kal tH O8dv ol8are] So T. R., for 
which the Revisers prefer the shorter reading, xa) Saou eyo imdya oidate 
tv dddv, ‘and whither I go ye know the way.’ Since Thomas in his 
reply distinguishes, in the clearest manner, between the place whither, 
and the way dy which his Lord was going, a plain reader would naturally 
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expect to find the same distinction in the saying which drew forth this 
reply, as it is actually found according to the T. R. ‘But,’ say the ‘Two 
Members of the N. T. Company,’ (p. 61) ‘a careful consideration of the 
clause and or the context leads us at once to surmise that we may here 
recognize the enfeebling hand of some early interpolator, who broke up 
the vigorous sentence, kal dou eyo imdye oidate THy Oddy, into two clauses, 
answering to the two clauses in the ensuing question of the Apostle.’ Is 
it not a more probable ‘surmise,’ that the clause kal ryv dddv otdare was 
omitted on account of the ouovor€Aevrov? and that then (since the Apostle’s 
question seemed rather to turn upon the way than the ed) the ‘rough 
and ready’ remedy was applied of tacking on r7y oddv to the end of 
the mutilated clause? Without describing the result as ‘really almost 
nonsense’ (Q. &. No. 304, p- 348) we may fairly ask why the sentence 
thus tinkered should be characterized as ‘vigorous, and the T. R. 
denounced as ‘feeble’; unless those terms are to be taken as synony- 
mous with ‘ungrammatical’ and ‘grammatical.’ So at least we shall 
continue to call them, until an example shall turn up of the hitherto 
unheard-of construction, tv ddov oo vraya, for tiv oddv ny (or Hellenisticé 
ev 7)) Umayo. 


* XIV. 12: ‘And greater works (R. V. works) than these shall he do.’ 
Since it is not expressly said that the Apostles should perform greater, 
i.e. more wonderful, szzvacles than Christ, it would be better, perhaps, to 
render pei(ova rovrwy ‘greater things than these,’ comparing the results 
of the respective ministries of the two parties, rather than the modus 
operands. 


* XIV. 16: épwriow tov marépa] xvii. 9: eyo mepl avtav epwrd. ‘There 
are two words in the Greek, which in our A. V. are both translated by the 
word “pray” or “prayer.” The one of them (aireiy) represents the prayer 
of an inferior to a superior, as, for instance, the prayer of the beggar who 
asked alms of them that entered into the temple (Acts iii. 2). Or, again, 
the prayer of a child to its father (Matt. vii. 9). The other (€pwrav) 
expresses a request made by a person on a level with us, and not by an 
inferior, as, for example, where it is said (Luke xiv. 32) that one king 
sends an ambassador to another king, and “‘veguests that he would make 
conditions of peace (¢pwrd ta mpos eipyyny).” Now it is very noticeable 
that our Blessed Lord, in speaking of his own prayers, never uses the 
former word, but always the latter.’ Whence the writer from whom I 
quote draws the inference, that the prayers in question were no prayers 
of a creature, or of one dependent upon God, but of ‘the man that is my 
fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts.’—The instances chosen by this writer are 
unfortunate, since in the place from the Acts, rod aireiv éhenuoovyyy in v. 2 
is immediately followed in v. 3 by jpadra éXennogdyny AaBeiv: and the king 
who sends the embassy by the very act of ‘asking (stc R. V.) conditions 
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of peace’ acknowledges that he is not the equal of the rival potentate, but 
his inferior. But, in fact, the distinction sought to be imposed upon the 
unlearned reader is perfectly groundless. Every “vo knows that in good 
Greek aireivy is to make a request, and épwrav to make an enquiry; but 
that Hellenistic writers, and St John in particular, frequently use the 
latter word in a sense not distinguishable from the former. The writer’s 
mistake would not have been worth noticing, if he had not attempted to 
prop up a most true and irrefragable doctrine by a shaky pseudo-philo- 
logical argument. 


*XIV. 16: mapdkAynrov] A. V. ‘Comforter.’ R. V. ‘Comforter, or, 
Advocate, or, Helper” The primary meaning of rapaxadeiv is, undoubtedly, 
arcessere, advocare, to call or send for a person, in which sense it is used 
in the best Greek authors (as Plat. Zach. 3: mapaxahew twa cvpBovdror, to 
call some one in as an adviser), and in Acts xxviii. 20 (A. V.) ‘For this 
cause therefore have I called for you.’ Hence comes zapdxdnros, ‘one 
sent, or called, for,’ a noun passive in form, but active in sense, according 
to the particular service which he is called in to perform. 

According to our use of the term, the office of an Advocate is well 
understood, and harmonizes perfectly with 1 John ii. 1: ‘If any man sin, 
we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,’ who 
has the best right to plead our cause, as being himself ‘the propitiation 
for our sins. The Latin advocatus is somewhat different, as we learn 
from Asconius ad Cic. in Q. Caecil., who says: ‘Qui defendit alterum in 
judicio, aut Patronus dicitur, si orator est; aut advocatus, si aut jus 
suggerit, aut praesentiam suam commodat amico.’ But the Rabbinical 
writers make use of their NYPD precisely in the same way as St John 
in his Epistle, and as the Latin pazronus, which they also adopt (jb). 
In classical Greek mapdxAnros, as a judicial term, is not an ‘advocate’ in 
our sense of the word, but a friend of the accused person, called to speak 
to his character, or otherwise enlist the sympathy of the judges (or, as we » 
should call them, the jury) in his favour; in the words of Asconius, ‘qui 
praesentiam suam commodat amico.’ Even in this sense it is of very 
rare occurrence, as Dem. de F. L. init. (p. 341, 10), where it is used zz 
malam partem: évOvpovpévovs Ott tadra peév (ro dikavoy Kat 6 SpKos) éorw 
Umép vay Kal OAns Tis Toews, ai S€ Tdv mapakAjrov (partizans?) aérat 
dejoes Kai omovdai Trav idiwv mreoveéiav Evexa yiyvovra. Nearly similar 
is Diog. Laert. Vet. Bionis 1V. 50; where to a prating fellow who besought 
his aid, the answer of the philosopher is: ro ixavov cor roujoa, éav mapakdy- 
tous (a deputation) méuypys, cal yx) adrés €XOns. We will give one more 
instance of a different kind from Philo de Ofif. M. § 6 (quoted by 
Loesner): ovdevi d€ mapakdyjr@—ris yap iy erepos;—povm dé éavtd xpnod- 
pevos 0 Oeds, yvw deiv evepyereiv...rny && éavtis émtdayxei ovdevds dyabod 
duvapévny (pvow). Here the office intended is that of a mondtor or 
adviser (recalling the Apostle’s ris yap éyvw voov kupiov, 4 ris ovpBovdros 
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avtov éyévero;) but still preserving the leading idea of amicus advocatus 
in constlium. 

On the whole, the arguments in favour of ‘another Advocate’ are 
briefly these: (1) ‘Another,’ i.e. besides Myself. (2) The word is only 
known from St John’s writings, here and 1 John ii. 1, where ‘advocate’ 
is, by general consent, ‘the right word in the right place.’ (3) Etymo- 
logically, ‘advocate’ and mapakAnros are identical. (4) This is the only 
rendering which accounts for the passive form. 

If ‘Comforter’ were retained on the ground of prescription and long 
familiarity (a feeling which deserves the greatest respect), I would still 
consider it as a derivative from apakaXeiv, ‘to send for,’ not from mapaka- 
Xeiv, ‘to comfort.’ We send for a confidential friend on various occasions ; 
and according to the particular service which we require from him, he is 
our Counsellor in difficulties, our Advocate in danger, or our Comforter 
in distress. But the apparent countenance given to the old favourite by 
the mis-translation of épdavovs in v. 18 must certainly be given up. 


* XV. I, 2: 6 yewpyos...ka0aipe. avtd] A good parallel is Philo De 
Somn. T. Ill. p. 280: rois dév8peow emupvovrar BAadorar mepiocal, peyadat 
Tov ynoiov A@Bat, 4s KAOAIPOYSI kal aroreuvover mpovoia tay dvaykaioy oi 
TEQPITOYNTES. 


*XV. 5: xwpls pot] A. V. ‘without me.’ R. V. ‘apart from me.’ 
An unnecessary refinement, here and elsewhere (especially James ii. 26: 
‘faith apart from works’). “Avev and ywpis are interchangeable; as Dion. 
Hal. Azz. Vil. 22: cov avev mapayyédparos...epépovro xwpls ryepovos. 


* XVI. 16: ‘And again a little while.’ To prevent the misconception 
of two ‘little whiles,’ one succeeding the other, I would point: ‘And 
again, a little while, with a marginal reference to 1 John ii. 8: ‘Again, a 
new commandment’ &c. (he had just before said: ‘I write NO new 
commandment’). So here, ‘again,’ introduces an afparen¢ contradiction 
of what he had just said. Theophylact ad doc.: 8:6 kai Soxotow evarria 
ra avrois (adrois) Tov "Incoty Pbéyyerba. Compare Hom. //. 1X. 56: ovde 
mddw épées, and such compounds as mradw@dia, radipBoria &c. 


* XVI. 23: ‘Or, ask me no question.” KR.V.marg. This seems to be 
precluded by the position of the pronoun, éyeé ov« éparnaere ovdév (GAN 
dpkéces tyiv To dvopd pou €is TO Tapa TOU matpos AaBety Ta aitnuara, Theo- 
phylact). Grotius: ‘ Nihil hoc vos turbet quod me praesentem implorare 
non poteritis: ipsum Patrem precibus adite.’ 


1 Dr P. Schaff (Companion to the  Revisers retained the dear old word 
Greek Testament, p. 446) says on this (Comforter).’ 
text: ‘After long deliberation the 
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* XVI. 27: adrds yap 6 warip oidet tpds] ‘For the Father himself 
loveth you.’ Adrés is here equivalent to avrdépuaros, ultro, me non com- 
mendante, An elegant Greek use of the pronoun, traceable to Homer 
(l. VIII. 293): th pe amedSovra kai avrov | drpuves; Compare also Soph. 
Oed. T. 341: H&es yap avrd, kav eyo oun oréeyo. Callim. H. Apoll. 6: adroit 
vov karoxijes, dvaxdiverOe, where Schol. avrdparou. 


* XVI. 32: gkacros els ta Via] ‘every man to his own,’ and in margin: 
‘Or, his own home. The latter should have been adopted by R. V. See 
on Ch. i. 11. Luke ii. 49; and add to examples Appian. VI. 23: dméAve 
rovs aixpadsrous eis Ta idua. We are glad, however, to see the Revisers 
departing, for once, from their ‘hard and fast’ rule of altering ‘every’ into 
‘each, when it stands for éxaoros; e.g. James i. 14: ‘But each man is 
tempted’ &c. 


*XVIL. 3: tov pévov dAnOivdv Gedv] Compare Joseph. Av. VIII. 13, 6: 
Oi & "Iopandira: rovTo iddvres (1 Kings xviii. 39) émeoov emi thy yy, Kal 
mpocekivouv eva Oedv Kai péytotov, Kal dAnOq, wovov anoxadodvres, Tos F 
GAXovs ovopara k.t.é. Jd. X. 11, 7: emaway tov Oedov dv Aavindos (Dan. vi. 26) 
mpooekvvet, Kal povoy avrov éyav eivar GAnOn, Kal TO wav Kpatos €xovTa. 
Athen. VI. p. 253 C (describing the abject flattery of the Athenians in 
their reception of Demetrius): dpxovpevor kai émaddovres, os etn povos beds 
adnOuvos, of & GAdou KabevSovow, 7) amodnpodow, 7 ovK eiciv. The last 
quotation will be sure to remind the reader of the taunt (uuxtnpicpos) 
of Elijah addressed to the prophets of Baal, 1 Kings xviii. 27. 


* XVII. IL: tiHpyrov avtots ev TO dvdparl cov, ots Sé5axds por, tva 
@ow %&v] So the T. R. which, however, is very feebly supported, the 
better class of uncials reading @ for ods, which can only be construed 
by taking ovouati for the antecedent, ‘thy name which thou hast given 
me.’ So Erasmus, from the Greek of Euthymius, ‘Serva eos per nomen 
tuum omnipotens, quod et ego natura habeo; nam et ego Deus sum.’ 
A few uncials (D, U, X), and perhaps the Syriac versions, read 6 for 6, 
which may signify precisely the same, but also admits of a construction 
by which the somewhat startling novelty of the Father having given his 
name to the Son may be avoided. Every reader of this Chapter must 
have noticed the peculiar way in which the neuter singular 6 is put for the 
masculine plural ots, especially in this very phrase 6 @exds po. Thus 
U. 2: Wa way 6 Sédaxas por, ddan adrois Conv aidmoy. VV. 11, 12 (corrected 
into ovs), Vv. 24: marep 0 dédaxds por, Ow iva, Srrov ei ey@, Kakeivor oot 
per’ euov. This last example is so curiously matched with v. 11, even to 
the correction of ovs for 6, which has found its way into the T. R., that 
we have no hesitation in rejecting the connection év r@ dvdpari cov 6 
dédwxas por, and even pointing 6 dédexas por iva dow év, though this last 
is not absolutely necessary. 
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* XVII. 17, 19: dylacov airods...dyidfo éuaurdv] ‘ Consecrate’ seems 
preferable to ‘sanctify’ on account of dyiatw ¢uavrov, morti me devoveo. 
There is a double meaning in this word, according as it is applied to 
Christ or tothe disciples. In Clem. Alex. Stvom. Vv. 10 (p. 686 ed. Potter) : 
dmopov ads adnOas Oipa, vids beod Umép jyav dyra¢dpevos, 1 would not read 
opayia{ouevos with Bishop Kaye, p. 348. 


XVIII. 22: Boxe pimopa rd Invod] A. V. ‘Struck Jesus with the palm 
of his hand.’ R. V. ‘Struck Jesus with his hand!’ Both in marg. ‘Or, 
with a rod. The meaning of pdmopa in the Greek Testament (here and 
Ch. xix. 3. Mark xiv. 65) ought not to be left any longer in doubt. 
Phrynichus says: ‘‘Pamipa is not in use [by Attic writers]. If you 
would indicate a@ blow on the check with the open hand (riv yvdbov 
mareia TH xetpt mAHEaL) Say, emt Koppys mardéa, which is the Attic usage2’ 
This shows clearly how the word was used in his time; and to this 
agrees the scriptural usage both of the Old and New Testaments. Thus 
Isai. 1. 6: ‘I gave my back eis paorvyas, and my cheek els Janiopara.’ 
Hos. xi. 4: os panif{ov avOpwmos emi tas auaydvas avrod. Matt. v. 39: 
doris oe pamice: emi thy Se€idv cov orayova. xxvi. 67: Kal exoddducay 
(puguis caederunt) adirov, oi dé éppamicay; (which last should be com- 
pared with the celebrated passage in Demosth. ¢c. Mid. p. 537, 27: orav 
ws UBpifwy, dray ws €xOpos Umdpxer, drav KovdvAas, Grav emi Kdppys). In 
I (3) Kings xxii. 24, where the LXx. have kai émarage (Zedekias) rov 
Mixaiay emi tv craydva, Josephus (Azz. VIII. 15, 4) puts these words into 
the mouth of Zedekias before striking him: ‘If he be a true prophet, 
evOvs pamtabets Um euov BrAaWdrw pov THY xeipa, aS Jeroboam’s hand was 
dried up, when he put it forth against the man of God that came out of 
Judah.—When fpami¢ew had acquired this meaning instead of the older 
one of paPditew, fo strzke with a rod, it is highly improbable that it would 
continue to be used in that older sense; of which I doubt if any clear 
instance can be found /ater than Herodotus. Schleusner, indeed, refers 
(for this sense) to Diog. Laert. 1x. 1, and Plut. Vzt. Themizst. x1, both 
moderns ; but the latter is an anecdote quoted from Herodotus, and the 
former a saying of Heraclitus, who flourished Olymp. LXIxX. Another 
instance quoted is Diog. Laert. VIII, 36: mavoa, pndé pane (said of 
beating a dog); but this is from the elegiacs of Xenophanes, another 
old writer. Lastly, a fragment of Anacreon, pepamirpévm vate, is quoted 
by the Scholiast on Hom. Od. ¢ 59%. So that in this sense pamigew 


1{(Cf. Nonnus: rodwnpy madaun matovow éml ris Koppns Kal pamlfovow ; 
fabény érdrake maperyy. | 7] TO pev TavTnv pati ferOat....] 

2 (Cf. Aristaen. Af. 1.4: Kal rhv 3 (Cf. Anacreon VIL. 2, e Brunckiana 
dekiay emirelvas olos qv émippamigew  lectione: ‘YaxwOlyy pe paBdw xXaderds 
we THS KOppys. Plut. ii. p. 267D: wlav pws pamlfwv.] 
dé povnv (Sovdnv) ai yuvaikes elodyouca., 
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would appear to be an archaic form of paBdi¢ew, connected with the 
Homeric xpvodppams, an epithet of Hermes}. 


XVIII. 28: és rod Kaidda] ‘from Caiaphas.’ Rather, ‘from ¢he 
house of Caiaphas.’ So Mark v. 35: awd rod dpxiovvaydyov, ‘from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s house.” Acts xvi. 40: «is tHv Avdiay, ‘into 
the house of Lydia?’ 


XIX. 12: dvrAéya 7@ Kaloap:] ‘speaketh against Caesar.’ The 
meaning is rather, ‘setteth himself against Caesar,’ ‘resisteth his 
authority.’ Euthymius: dytiAéyes, fro avraipe, from which latter comes 
dvrdptns a rebel; and the rebellion of Korah is called his dyroyia, 
Jude 11. To ‘speak against Caesar’ would probably be expressed by 
Braodnpeiv or Kaxodoyeiv®. [I now see that the Revisers have given a 
place to this suggestion in their margin: ‘Or, opposeth Caesar.’| 


XIX. 24: AdXopev mept adrod] ‘let us cast lots for it.” An improper 
use of the word Aayxdvew, which in good Greek is always Zo obtain some- 
thing by lot. No other example of this use is known. Schleusner’s 
(Thucyd. Ill. 50: rpuaxogious ev (kAjpous) Tois Oeois iepovs eeidov, emt de 
rovs dddouvs ohav adrav KAnpovxous Tovs ayovras amémepyyav) and Dean 
Alford’s (Diod. Sic. IV. 63: émetra mpos adAnAovs opodroyias €Oevro SiaKAn- 
pdcacOa: Kat Toy pev Aaxovra yhyas THY “Edévny x.t.€.) are both false. 


* XIX. 29: toodrw wepibévres] Without entering into the disputes of 
naturalists as to the particular plant denoted by this word, we may 
remark both in the scriptural allusions to it, and in the indigenous plants 
which have been identified with it, a singular inaptness to the use to 
which it is here applied. As to the first, we read of a ‘bunch of hyssop,’ 
and of its ‘springing out of the wall,’ features which sufficiently indicate 
its habit of growth. Of the plants which have been proposed as its 
modern representatives (as different species of 727t, marjoram, and the 
like, and, by the most recent biblical naturalists, the caferv-flant) nearly 
all are of creeping, or climbing habits, agreeing well enough with the 
properties of the Hebrew Jit8 (LXX. dco@mos) but not with the use 
assigned to it in this text, corresponding to that of the ‘reed’ in the 
description of the other Evangelists. The caper-plant in particular, we are 
told (Tristram, V. 1. of the Bible, ed. 1868, p. 458), ‘is always pendent on 


1 T have since found in Anton. Lib. — «Adous yap epxouar. ‘App: BAiColts 25: 


XXIII: ‘Epufjs 62...éppdmicev adrov rH Ta xphuara Tod Katoapos els roy’ AvTwvioy 

paBdw, cal weréBadev els wérpov; but it  erexoulgero (ubi male edebatur els rév 

may be taken from an older author (as 7 Avrwvlov).] 

Hesiod, whose work “Hota: weyddae is 

mentioned in the title of the chapter). 
? [Cf. Aristoph. Plat. 841 éx Iarpo- 


® [Or kaxk@s dyopevew, Liban. 1. 
526: Kak@s dyopeve Tods Oeovs.] 
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the rocks, or trailing on the ground.’ It does not appear on what authority 
this plant is said to be ‘capable of producing a stick three or four feet in 
length’ (Smith’s Dict. of the Bible); certainly Pliny’s description of it, as 
firmioris ligni frutex, does not warrant the assertion. But the question 
is not whether one might cut such a stick from a particular specimen of 
the cafparis, but whether sticks were commonly so cut, so that on an 
occasion like the present, when one was wanted for a particular purpose, 
the first which came to hand would be one of this kind. It adds to the 
improbability, that the narrator should have thought it necessary to 
specify the name of the shrub which furnished the stick, and also that 
he should have written voodm@ for ioodrov kddd@, which is the ordinary 
usage (ev pvprov kdadi rd Eidos hopyow). Pressed by these difficulties, 
some expositors have supposed that the ‘hyssop’ was a bunch of the 
plant so called, fastened to the end of a reed (not noticed by St John) on 
which the sponge was placed. But of such a custom there is no trace, 
and the other Evangelists who relate the incident, use the very same 
word zrepifeis to denote the attaching of the sponge to the reed without 
the intervention of the hyssop. Nothing remains but to call in the 
aid of conjectural emendation, which, according to one master-critic 
(Scrivener, Zztroduction, &c. p. 490), ‘must never be resorted to, even 
in passages of acknowledged difficulty’; and to another (Dean Burgon, 
Revision Revised, p. 354) ‘can be allowed no place whatever in the 
textual criticism of the N. T’ Would it not be better—instead of 
laying under an interdict an entire branch of verbal criticism, and that 
one which, in settling the text of the Greek and Roman classics, is justly 
held to be the crown and glory of the art—to treat each case separately 
on its merits, especially in regard to these two points: (1) Is some change 
or other a matter of absolute necessity? and (2) Is the proposed change 
so easy, so ingenious, so redolent of the true critical faculty, that any 
editor of a Greek or Roman classic, who understood his craft, would 
accept it as a matter of course? A very small, in fact an infinitesimal, 
proportion of N. T. emendations will be found to satisfy these two 
conditions ; but of the few, perhaps the very best is one of Joachim 
Camerarius on this very place. For voodm@ mepibévres, a perfectly 
unintelligible reading, write in uncial characters YEZQIOIIEPIGENTES, 
expunging, as we have done, the two letters QII, repeated by a mapépapa 
ypaduxov from those immediately preceding ; and the thing is done. The 
text becomes as clear as day: 2mdyyov ovv peorov Tod d£ous voo@ wepiOevres 
mpoonveykay avrod T@ oTopatt. The voods was the Greek equivalent for 
the Roman #z/um, which is thus described by Dion. Hal. Ant. Vv. 46: 
voool...EvAa mpounkn kal xeipomANOH, Tpiav ovdx HTToY Today, aLSnpovs dBEXio- 
kous éxovra mpouxovras. Of these the Roman soldier carried two, and a 
Adyxn besides ; so that when an instrument was required for the purpose 
of raising the sponge to the lips of the Saviour, no readier or more con- 
venient one could be found. It may be added that the difference is of 
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the slightest between St John’s voads and the xddapyos of the other 
Evangelists, who were not eye-witnesses as he was. And, lastly, this 
most ingenious conjecture has stood the test of “me, has been approved 
by Sylburgius, Theod. Beza, Boisius, and other critics down to the 
present day, when it has been revived, re-stamped and re-issued by 
C. G. Cobet in his Collect. Crit. p. 586, who says of it: ‘Ex densa 
caligine claram lucem fecit admirabilis Camerarii emendatio voc@ 
meptbévres. Nesciebant scribae veteres quid esset voog. Itaque notum 
sibi vocabulum tcowm@ substituerunt, quod abhorret prorsus a sententia.’ 


XIX. 34: adrot tiv wevpdv evvée] All versions: ‘pierced his side,’ 
for which I should prefer ‘ pricked his side, to keep up the distinction 
between évv&e (the mz/der word) and é&exévtnce (v. 37). All the ancient 
versions vary the word, though Vulg. and Philoxenian Syriac seem to 
have had a different reading (jvol€e). Loesner (Observationes ad N. T. 
e Philone, p. 161) suggests that this word was chosen, w¢ cognosceremus 
non malo conusilio (Sv vmepBodnv Bporntos, as some of the Greek commen- 
tators express it) zd fecisse militem, sed ut exploraret an Jesus vere 
mortuus esset. I have lately met with a passage in Plut. Vz. Cleom. 
XXXVII, which greatly favours this idea. Cleomenes and a party of 
thirteen make their escape from prison, and endeavour to raise the town 
and get possession of the citadel; but failing, resolve to put themselves 
to death, one of the number, Panteus, being ordered by Cleomenes not 
to kill himself till he had made sure that all the others were dead. When 
all are stretched on the ground, Panteus goes round, and makes trial of 
them one by one, touching them with his dagger (r@ Eupidio mapamropevos). 
When he came to Cleomenes, and pricking him on the ancle (NYZA® mapa 
To opupov) saw him contract his face, he kissed him; then sat down by 
him, and when he was quite dead, embracing the body, slew himself 
upon itt 


* XIX. 42: eked ovv—XOnkav tov “Incotv] A. V. ‘there laid they Jesus 
therefore’ &c, Amongst the ‘needless changes’ introduced by the 
Revisers, zzversions of the order of the A. V. to correspond with the 
Greek are justly complained of. A few exceptions may be noticed, of 
which this is one; in which the order of the original, ‘There then 
because of the Jews’ Preparation (for the sepulchre was nigh at hand) 
they laid Jesus,’ has been properly restored by R. V.; ‘a cadence suited 


1 (Cf. Ecclus. xxii. 19: ‘He that dv Bpaxlova ris Kneordrpas 6p0jvar 
pricketh (6 vicowr) the eye will make dvo vuypas exovra Nerras Kal dvopas. 
tears to flow.” On r@ dykdu virrew id. ii. p. 255: pvdakas éml Tv rudAGr 


see Boiss. ad Aristaen. p. 511. Cf. Plut. xaréornoev, of rods expepouévous vexpovs 


Vit, Aemil. XX: puxpots mev éyxerpidiots — €Aswalvovro virTovTes Ecprdtous kal KauTy - 
orepeods Kal modjpets Oupeods viocovres. pia mpooBdddovTes bmép Tod pundéva Tov 
id. Vit. Anton. LXXXVI: évioe 5é kal — rodurov cs vexpov Nabeiv éxkopufojevov.] 
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to the sacred calm in which the Evangelist brings the long sad agony to 
its close’ (Humphry). 


XXI. 5: py te tpocddyiov exere 3] ‘A. V. ‘Have ye any meat?’ R. V. 
‘Have ye aught to eat?’ Rather, ‘Have ye taken any fish!?’ "Exes Tu; 
is the usual question addressed by a bystander to those who are employed 
in fishing or bird-catching, answering to our ‘Have you had any sport?’ 
This we learn from the Scholiast on Aristoph. Wud. 731 (quoted by 
Wetstein): Xaprévrws ro, Exets TL; TH TOY aypevtaev héker xpepuevos* Tois yap 
auedow 7) dpyOaypevtais ott paciv: "EXEIS TI; I add Nonnus ad Greg. 
Naz. Stelit. 1. p. 138 ed. Montac.: “Avdpes dm ’Apkadins adujropes, 7 p 
éxouév rt; where the Scholiast has: dpa e@npdcapév ri? ; 


XXI. 10: av émdcare viv] ‘which ye have now caught.’ The aorist 
may be retained here by rendering, ‘which ye caught just now.’ So 
Ch. xi. 8 (R. V.): ‘The Jews were but now seeking (viv éfnrovy) to stone 
thee.’ 


*XXI. 18: éxreveis tas xeipds cov, Kal GAdos oe Ldoet, Kal oloer Srrov 
ov Gédets.]  Kuindl and others will not allow that there is here any allusion 
to the crucifixion of St Peter, chiefly on account of the preposterous order 
of the arrangements, olive: «.7.€. being placed last. But this may be 
accounted for by the circumstance of mwepuerarets dou nOedes COMiNg in 
order after eCevyves ceavrov; and it is not necessary to adopt Scaliger’s 
explanation, that the criminal was led to the place of execution, tied to a 
Jurca or patibulum, before he was nailed to the cross. If St John had 
not furnished his own explanation, rodro 8¢ ete onpaivey roi@ Oavare k.T.é., 
the characteristic ékreveis tas yeipds oov would be conclusive as to the 
kind of death intended by the speaker. Wetstein quotes Artem. Ozer. 
I. 76: kaxovpyos S€ oy otavpaOnoera bia Td DrYpos Kal THY TaY XELpoy ExTaory, 
Arrian. EZ pict. U1. 26: W ev rh Badaveio éxdvodpevos, kat exreivas weavrov 
és of éotavpwpévor, rpiBn evOev kai &vOev. I add Dion. Hal. Anz. vu. 69: 
oi & dyovtes tov Oeparovra eri Thy Tipwpiay, Tas xeipas droreivovtes auorépas, 
kai EVAw mpoodnoavres mapa Ta oTépva Te Kal TOUS Bpous péxpL TOY KapTaV 
Sujxovrt, mapnkoovbovy Eaivovres paotiée yupvov ovra, 


1 [Babr. Iv. 1: adveds cayyvnv... caught his fish he drew up his line.’ 
dveider’* Spoud érvyxe rockthov tAnpns.] Langhorne.] 
2 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Anton. XXIX: ws dé 3 (Cf. Liban. 11. 291: wndé Hdlw 


éxew meio els dveidxe...mapddos quiv,épyn,  voulinre rodrwv a viv dipdOov. Ubi 
Tov kadapwov, ‘when A. foundthat hehad Cobet tentat a@ viv 5% dupdOov.] 
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Chap. I. v. 4: Kal cvvadifépevos] A. V. and R. V. ‘And being as- 
sembled together with sem. Or, eating together with them.’ Neither 
of these versions seems admissible. 


1. ‘Being assembled with them’ would certainly require cvvadia Geis}. 
Hesychius, indeed, is appealed to, to show that cuvadi(opevos is the same 
as cuvadiobeis ; but his gloss, when fully quoted, stands thus: Svvadc{6- 
pevos, ouvadricbeis, cuvaxOeis, cvvabpoiwbeis; where the explanation of 
cuvadiCopevos (avvabporcouevos) is either purposely omitted, as unnecessary, 
or has dropped out. Alberti (Glossarium Graecum in Sacros N. F. libros, 
p. 61) has: SvuvadiCopevos, cuvabporCopevos cai auvav [potius cvmev. So 
Athenaeus (II. 40) joins 7Ai¢ovto kai ouvyecav] avrois. 


2. ‘Eating with them.’ This use of the word seems to rest entirely 
on the ancient versions (Vulg. Pesch.) and glossaries, from the latter of 
which it probably found its way into patristic commentaries. It appears 
to have arisen from a fanciful etymology, coupled with what is elsewhere 
said that the Apostles ate and drank with our Lord after his resurrection 
(Ch. x. 41). And of the Fathers it is observable that they always join kal 
ovvadi(ouevos with the preceding verse, sometimes even inserting it after 
omravouevos. The only instance quoted of cuvadiferOa in this sense is 
from the Hexapla on Psa. cxl. (Heb. cxli.) 4, where for the Hebrew 
DnPs 53) St Chrysostom ad Joc. quotes: "AAXos: 1) cuvadicOe (with a 
various reading ovvaviic6o?). But (besides the uncertainty of the 
reading) it by no means follows that avvadic6a may not be used here 
in its legitimate sense of congregari, as the LXX. render the same words 


by kai od py cuvdvdcw (or cuvSoidcw), perhaps from the Syriac $035k 


aptavit, concinnavit; indeed the construction with év rais repmvdrnow 
avrév seems almost to require this. 


LICf. Luc. de Luctu 7: éreday ovv- 2 (Cf. Babr. fab. CVI. 5: odds 
ahiaA@ar TrondXol...] OnpSv Burros cvvqudrtoOn. | 
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The only remaining alternative is to take ouvadifer Oa in its proper 
sense of congregari or convenire, insisting on the fresentz participle, ‘as 
he was assembling with them,’ as he was on the way to meet them (some 
of them being in the same company with him) he gave them this charge. 
Then it follows v. 6: ‘when they were (all) come together.’ If it be 
objected that ove person can hardly be said to be ‘assembling,’ the same 
objection would apply to the common version, ‘being assembled with 
them’ (compare also Ch. xi. 26: eyévero S€ avrovs (Paul and Barnabas) 
ovvayOnvat ev tH exkAnoia; and John xviii. 2: dre moAAd«us aurvnxOn Incods 
€ket pera TOv padnradv avrod); although it cannot be denied that Hemster- 
huis’s conjecture cuvadi{ouevors would greatly improve the text. 


I. 18: ékryjcaro ywplov] A. V. ‘purchased a field.’ R. V. ‘obtained 
a field.” There seems no philological reason for the change. Kracda 
(Ch. viii. 20) and mwdeiy are in common use for duying and selling. So 
Aristoph. Aves 599: yaddov (a Ship) krdpas, cal vavednpo; and a few lines 
ON: T@AG yaiAor, krdpar cuwvinv. In Acts xxii. 28 (A. V.): ‘With a great 
sum obtained I (ékrnoaynv) this freedom,’ a similar correction might be 
madel.’ 


*T. 21: elomdOe kal eqAOev éh’ pads] ‘Went in and out among us. 
"Ed nuas seems to be rather ‘over us,’ as our head. Compare Luke xii. 14. 
Acts vii. 27: ‘Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us (éq” pas)?’ 
Heb. x. 21: kal iepéa péyay emt Tov oikov rod Oeod. Schleusner (under én 
III. 12) gives three examples of ‘among,’ but none of them is to the point 
(e.g. ‘fell among thorns,’ émi ras dcayOas). The common resolution of the 
construction into ‘went in ed’ juas, and went out e& judy’ is objection- 
able, because it would seem to make the Apostles stationary, and their 
Lord going and returning. 


II. 23: rotrov...éxSorov AaBdvtes] A. V. ‘Him being delivered...ye 
have taken.’ The last word is wanting in the oldest Mss., Vulg. and 
Pesch. Whoever inserted it has the merit of perceiving that exdorov, 
being an adjective, cannot stand by itself; and his correction is in 
accordance with the usage of the best Greek writers, who invariably join 
éxdorov AaPeiv, Sodvat, mapadodvar; e.g. Diod. Sic. XVI. 3: AaBday map’ 
atvray éxdérovs tos puydéas. Dion. Hal. Ant. VII. 53: os ypy mapa- 
Sodvai twa ekdoroy emi Tyswpia tois éyOpois?. The A. V. improperly 


1 (Cf. 1 Kings xvi. 24: ‘He bought 
(€xrjoaro) the hill Samaria...for two 
talents of silver.’ Acts viii. 20: rh 
Swpedy TOU Oeod Oia Xpnudrwv KracOn. 
R. V. ‘to obtain the gift of God with 
money.’ A. V. ‘may be purchased with 
money.’ ] 


2 [Cf. Dem. 633, 28: Kal vuvl rov 
amoxrelvavta Kapl6nuov,...€av avraox- 
relwwal Twes haBdvres exdorov. Ld. 635, 
21: €k 0€ Tod cod Wydloparos 6 Bovdd- 
pevos dk Tov adkovra drextTovéra, 
éxdorov NaBuv. Ld. 648, 25: edly uh 
tov ixérnv &kdorov d:daouv.] 
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separates the two words, joining AaBdvres with dveidare. Perhaps St 
Luke originally wrote @dorON yevouevON, which is also a good con- 
struction, e.g. Herod. VI. 85: dorov yevopevov v0 Ta TohinTéwv. Eurip. 
Ion 1251: &8oros 8€ yiyvoua. Symmachus ad Isai. xlvi. 1: éyévero ra 
cldara atrav (dos &kSora. Compare évrpopos yevdpevos (Ch. vii. 32), 
uoBos yevopevos (x. 4), Eumvos yevdpevos (Xvi. 27), oK@AnKOBpeToS yevouevos 
(xli. 23). 


Il. 24: Aboas Tas d8ivas Tov Pavdrov] ‘’Qdivas Avew dicitur vel ipsa 
puerpera, ut S. Chrys. T. Vil. p. 118 B: dpod te yap éméByn ths BnOdeép, 
kat ras @divas édvoe ; Vel id quod paritur, ut S. Chrys. T. VII. p. 375 A: 
cis eyévunoev Has matnp, Tas avtas mavres eAicanev GOwas ; Vel qui partui 
adest et opem fert, ut LXX. Job xxxix. 2: @divas b€ avrév éAvoas. Hinc 
explicandus est locus obscurus Act. Apost. ii. 24.’ So I printed 42 years 
ago [1839] in my ‘Index Graecus’ to St Chrysostom’s Homilies on St 
Matthew. The phrase Adoa ras @divas is not uncommon (generally in the 
last of these cases) in later Greek writers, of which examples are given by 
L. Bos and others!. Although found in the LXx. version of Job, it is 
not a Hellenistic phrase, as the Hebrew is simply, ‘Or knowest thou the 
time when they bring forth’; and the translator of Job, who was much 
‘better seen’ in Greek than in Hebrew, rather affected such flosculz (as 
witness his adaftation of the names of Job’s three daughters, Jemimah 
(‘Hpépa), Keziah (Kacia), and Keren-happuch (Képas ’Auad@aias!)). The 
meaning of the phrase in this place being certain, and recognized by 
St Chrysostom (especially in his Homilies on 1 Corinthians (T. x. 
Pp. 217E): 06 gnow 6 admdarodos: AVoas Tas wdivas Tod Gavatouv: ovdepia 
yap yun madiov kiovaa ovTas a@divel, Ws ekeivos, TO Tapa Ex@v TO SeomoriKory, 
Suexdmrero Siaomepevos) and others, the difficulty is to convey this sense 
to the English reader. ‘ Having loosed the pains (R. V. pangs) of death’ 
certainly fails to suggest the idea of death in labour, and his pains 
relieved by the birth of the child. Perhaps the slight alteration, ‘ Having 
put an end to the pains? (Gr. pazus as of a woman in travail) of Death’ 
(with a capital letter), might afford a hint of the true meaning. 


*II. 39: ‘To all that are afar off’ Reference is made to Ch. xxii. 21: 
cis €Ovn paxpdv. Esth. ix. 20: kai e€améoreide trois Iovdaios...rois éyyds Kat 
Trois paxpav. But here the Greek is maou rois EIS paxpdv, which should 
rather be compared with 2 Sam. vii. 19: ‘thou hast spoken of thy 
servant’s house—eis paxpay, for a great while to come.’ I cannot find 
a ounce in Greek authors of eis paxpay without a negative, though 
ovk eis paxpav for profediem is common. =e 


1 Theodoret (in 2 Reg. Znterr.Xut1.) vee ras Bdtvas. 
not inelegantly applies this phrase to 2 [Cf. Lucian. Hist. Conscr. 1: rots 
the cessation of a three years’ drought: dé idpas évyevduevos modds...étvoce Tov 
iews 6 deomdrns éyévero, kal Tov vepedav —-Tuperov, Plut. ii. p. 662 C: ew vdcov.| 
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*III. 22: VII. 37: ds eé] Both versions: ‘like unto me’; but R. V. 
in marg. ‘Or, as he raised up me.’ The order of the Hebrew (Deut. xviii. 
15) is against the alternative construction. ‘A prophet from the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me (13193), shall raise up unto thee the 
LORD thy God.’ The Lxx. and Vulg. translate literally ws eye, canguam 
me ; but the other Greek versions, here and v. 18, $yo.oy éuol or col. 


*IV. 25. For the T. R. 6 84 oréparos AaBtd rod raiSds cov eim@yv, the 
Revisers have adopted a confused congeries of duplicate readings, which 
has found its way into ABEN, and a few cursives: 6 rou matpos nuav Sia 
mvevpatos ayiov ordpatos AaBid madds vou etry, which they thus attempt 
to construe: ‘who by the H. G. dy the mouth of our father David thy 
servant didst say.’ Dean Alford observes: ‘Though harsh in con- 
struction, these words are not “senseless,” as De Wette terms them, 
ordparos Aaveid being in apposition (!) with mvevparos ayiov.’ But the 
greatest difficulty of all, the extraordinary ¢vajectory described by rod 
matpos jpaov, still remains. This Dr Hort gives up as a ‘primitive 
error,’ for which he proposes the desperate remedy toic Tratpacin 7pav! 
Even so, we cannot agree with him that ‘the order of words in text 
presents no difficulty, David (or the mouth of David) being represented 
as the mouth of the H. G.’ This would certainly require dia av. dyiov 
AIA orépartos A. 


*VI. 2: Stakovety tpaméfais] The English rendering ‘to serve tables’ 
is equally ambiguous with the Greek, which, perhaps, may be considered 
a good reason for retaining it. But as no mention has been made of 
common meals (avaciria), or of a azstribution in kind, it seems better to 
understand by this phrase ¢he transaction of money matters, in conformity 
with the well-known use of rpame(a, both in Scripture (Matth. xxi. 12; 
Luke xix. 23), and in ordinary Greek: e.g. Plut. Vzt Caes. XXVIII: of 
pev apxas petiovtes, ev péo@ O€uevor tparélas, edéxalov avaccxivras Ta TAIGn. 
Ibid. LXVI1: @ote rovs pev (on hearing of the death of Caesar) oikias 
kNelew, Tous & dmodeimewv tpamélas Kal ypnuatriornpia (counting-houses). 


*VI. 11: tréBadov] ‘they suborned.’ A very rare, but undoubted, use 
of the word. Vulg. submiserunt. Pesch. paraphrases: mzserunt viros, 
et instruxerunt eos ut dicerent. The only instance given by H. Steph. 
is Appian, B. C. I. 74: él b€ rovrois, és vmoxpiow apxfs évvomov, pera 
toaovade ovous dxpirovs vmeBAnOnoay Karyyopor TH tepet Tod Ards Mepodg. 
Dean Alford quotes vméBadov from Symmachus’s version of Jos. xxiii. 4, 
but the Hebrew is, ‘I have divided unto you.’ St Chrysostom says that 
Stephen, probably, only hinted at the supersession of the Law; for if he 
had declared it openly, ov« eu rév vmoBAnTray dvdpdy ovdée Trav Wevdo- 
papTupev. 

The nearest Greek word appears to be mapeckevacarro, ‘they pro- 
cured’; as Dem. p. 1092, 13: mapackevacdpevds .tivas Tov Anpotdy. Plut. 


K,. 8 
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Vit. Luc. XLII: év 8€ 7G Sipq@ Aovkovddov @vopacey, ws um ekelvou Tape- 


Lal tes 
oKevacpevos arokretvat Tlopmniov. 


*VI. 15. ‘All that sat in the council, looking stedfastly on him,’ eiSov 
rd mpdcwmov adrod doe mpdcwmor ayyédov. ‘It is a question with regard 
to this verse, Does it relate any supernatural appearance, glorifying 
the face of Stephen; or merely describe the calm and holy aspect with 
which he stood before the council ??—Dean Alford. Those who hold the 
latter opinion send us to Gen. xxxili. 10: &vexev rovrov eiSov 76 mpdcwnor 
cov, os dy tis 1801 mpdcwmov Geod. 2 Sam. xiv. 17: drt Kabds ayyehos Tod 
Oeod, obras 6 kipids pov 6 Bacireds, rot dkoveww TO dyabdy Kal Td Tovnpov. 
Esth. v. 2: efSév oe, Kipce, os Ayyehov Geod, Kai érapdyOn 7 Kapdia pov 
dro éBov ris ddEns cov. In the first and last of these there is a certain 
verbal resemblance, which invites a comparison with the present text: 
otherwise, they are all of the same kind, not zarrazive, but addressed by 
an inferior to his superior by way of adulation, and throw no light at all 
upon the point under discussion. On the other hand Dean Alford’s 
references to Luke ii. 9, Acts xii. 7 are equally inconclusive ; and those 
who agree with him as to the supernatural glorification of Stephen’s 
visage will rather rely upon the plain statement of the supposed phae- 
nomenon, which hardly admits of being toned down to the ‘calm and 
holy aspect’ which he presented to ‘all that sat in the council.’ 


*VIL. 4: perdxuoev airdv cis rv yay tatrny, els fy dpets viv KarorKetre| 
For verbal resemblances, sz ¢anti est, compare Herod. IV. 116: dzukdpevor 
dé és rotroy Tov xdpov, ev TO viv KaToiknvTat, oikneav Tovrov. In the next 
verse «is xatdoxeow, the A. V. ‘for a possession,’ conveys the notion 
of permanence better than the Revisers’ ‘in possession,’ and has a clearer 
reference to the original promise (Gen. xvil. 8) eis xatdoyeow aidnoy, ‘ for 
an everlasting possession.’ 


VII. 12. T. R. oira, A. V. ‘corn’ (as in Gen. xlii. 1, but there the 
Greek is mpaots). Nearly all the uncials read ovria, which the Revisers 
follow, still retaining ‘corn.’ In Greek giros is ‘corn, cira or ouria 
‘food’ (8peuara Zonaras). The LXxX. use ocira for bait or Dn, never 
for 13, }27 or MOM, Suriov occurs once only in LxXX., viz. Prov. xxx. 22: 
kat &ppav mryo6H ouriov (ON). Compare Aelian. V. H. v. 1: émet 88 els 
Ilepoas adixero (Tachos Aegyptius), cai cis rnv éxeivav rpudyy eEémece, Td 
anbés Tov SITION ovk éveyKdy k.7.€. 

*VII. 21: dveBpébaro airév] Here dveOpéaro seems to be used in the 


wider sense of ‘brought him up,’ as Paul was dvareOpappévos at the feet of 
Gamaliel. 


FVII. 24: érolnoev e&8iknow 1 Karamovovpéve] Both versions, 
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‘avenged him that was oppressed,’ as if 6 karamovovpevos were synony- 
mous with 6 ddiKcovpevos, which does not seem to be the case. The 
latter is correctly rendered by ‘he who suffered wrong,’ and therefore 
had right on his side; whereas the former has no reference to moral 
considerations, but only to the actual result of the contest—he was 
getting the worse. The word is often used by Diod. Sic. of those who 
were being hard pressed in battle by superior numbers; as XV. 85: ic- 
xupas S€ paxns yevouévns, kal trav “AOnvaiwy Katarovoupevar, Kal mpos puyny 
Oppnoavrey. XVII. 60: TO Te mAyOer Kai Baper Tod TvoTHpaTOS...KaTeTOVEITO 
TO T@Y Makeddvev tmmkov. 


*VII. 26: Kal airots cuvyAacev els elpyvqv] ‘and would have set 
them at one again.’ So both versions, although the Revisers have 
adopted the reading of BCD® ouryddaccer, Vulg. reconciliabat. Pesch. 
lon Mra. Dean Alford supports the T. R., but gives up the 
imperfect force, ‘would have set them,’ and renders boldly, ‘he set them 
at one.’ But this is what he certainly did not do; especially if we 
insist on the proper meaning of cuvyyAacev, which always implies force, 
not Persuasion, as the following examples will show. Plut. Vit. Sert. 
XXII: ouveAavvdpevos vd Tav éxOpav cis ta dmra. Id. Vet. Caes. XLI: 
€k TOUT@Y aTavT@Y GuVEehavVopevos Akay eis paxny. Lucian. Hermot. 63: 
cuvedavvers pe eis atevov. Diod. Sic. XVI. 50: cuvndacay (rods ours) eis 
pépos Tt THS TOAEws. Dion. Hal. Anz. 1X. 12: modAa@y els oALyov cuvehabévrav 
xepiov. On the whole we must give the preference to the reading adopted 
by the R. V., although we should be glad to find some support for the 
whole phrase, cvvakAdoce eis eipnynv. Const. Apost. VII. 10: eipnvedoess 
paxopévous, os Maons, cuvaddacowy eis didiar. 


VII. 35: & xeupt dyyé&tov] A. V. ‘by the hand of the angel.’ ’Ev 
xewpt is the Hebrew and Aramaic 1°3, which answers to the preposition 
dia in Greek. So Hag.i. 1: éyévero Ndyos kupiov ev xeupi "Ayyaiov. Here 
R. V. renders (not very intelligibly)! ‘with the hand’; but in Gal. iii. 19 
we find A. V. ‘in the hand of a mediator?, R. V. ‘by the hand of....’ 


*VII. 40. ‘We wot not what is become of him.’ So both versions 
for the Greek, ovk otSapev ri éyévero (T. R. yéyovev) adrg. A distinction 
might be taken between ri éyévero avr@, ‘what has happened to him,’ and 
ri avros éyévero, ‘what is become of him.’ (Ch. xii. 18: ri dpa 6 Iérpos 
éyévero.) But having regard to Exod. xxxii. 1 the Revisers have judged 
rightly in retaining the A. V. Perhaps also in Rom. xi. 25, the A. V. 
‘that blindness (or, Aavdvess) in part is happened (yéyovev) to Israel,’ 
is quite as faithful as the R. V. ‘that a hardening in part hath befallen 
Israel.’ 


1 [Reading ovv xerpl.] hand of prophets.’ LXX. é xeupl Tay 
2 (Cf. 1 Sam. xxvili. 15: A. V.  mpopnrav.] 
neither ‘by prophets.’ Heb. ‘by the ; 
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VII. 45: fv Kal elorjyayov SiaSefdpevor of marépes qpav] A. V. ‘Which 
also our fathers that came after brought in.’ Other proposed renderings 
of diadeEduevor are ‘inheriting,’ ‘receiving it after,’ ‘receiving it from their 
predecessors’ &c. I think diadeEdpevor, stmpliciter dictum, may be taken 
adverbially for é« dvadoyfs, ‘in their turn,’ [as in the R. V.]. Compare 
Herod. VIII. 142: os d€ émavcato héywr ’AdeEavdpos, SiadeEduevor €Aeyov of 
amo Srdptns ayyedor k.T.A. 


*[bid. datyayov...pera “Incod & tH Katarxéce trav evav] A. V. 
‘brought in with Jesus into the possession of the Gentiles (Vulg. zz 
possesstonem gentium). BR. V. ‘brought in with Joshua, when they 
entered on the possession of the nations,’ or as Mr Humphry explains 
(Comm. on R. V. 1888), ‘in the taking possession of the nations, i.e. of 
the land of the nations.’ But of the 50 examples of the same Greek 
word for the same Hebrew 38 given by Trommius not one is to be 
found in which kardoyeous is used of the act of faking possession of a 
country by the expulsion of its former occupiers. In the latter case the 
word employed is Y1%, not 108; and instead of é&v rH xatracxéoe Tov 
éOvév, the usage of the LXx. would require év rf KaTak\npovopnoe: TOY 
€Ovay, OY év TH KatTakAnpovopnaoa avrovs ta €Ovn, as Deut. xxxi. 3: Kvpios 
e£odoOpevoer Ta €bvn Tav’Ta amd mpoT@Tov cov, Kal KaTAaKANpoVvopNcets avTOUS. 


*[bid. av Ewoe 6 Oeds awd mpoodrov tov trarépwv jpov] Grotius 
compares the inscription which Procopius saw in Africa, ‘Hyeis éopev 
oi huyovres dro mpooemov “Incod tod AnoTod viod Navy, written in Punic 
letters on two columns. The fugitives in question settled on the African 
coast near the city Tingis (Tangier). 


VII. 53: els Starayds dyyé&Awv] As diarayy is interchanged with 
didragis in one of the significations of the latter (*#zandatum), I do not 
see why it may not be so in the more proper one of dsfositio. Sym- 
machus thrice puts 7 dvdra&is tov ovpavod for the Heb. N2¥, : 


VIII. 1. ‘And Saul was consenting unto his death (rq dvapécer 
avrov).’ Rather, ‘unto the killing (or slaying) of him.’ Compare A. V. 
of 2 Macc. v. 13: ‘Thus there was killing (dvaipéoecs) of young and old... 
slaying (ogayai) of virgins and infants!’ 


¥VIII. 2: cuverdpicay 8 tov Er] A. V. ‘carried Stephen Zo his 
burial’ R. V. ‘buried Stephen.’ The Scholiast on-Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 
1024 Says: Svykouidy: 7 mpd Tod rapov maca emipédera. exkopudy- 4 mpos Tov 


1 (Cf. App. B. C.1. 96: woddH 6& TiBeplou Tpdxxov. Plut. Vit. Crass. 
kat r&vIradwwrdy dvalpects te Kad e&é-- IV: &vdmdor Foay Karidyres ovK ex” ayabg 
aos Kal Syuevors jv. I. 121, dugl rhs marpldos em dvaupécer dé Kal brEO pw 
Ta & (rn) padora, dard rhs dvaipérews _ Tey aplorwr. | 
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tapov dmraywy. I would translate ‘took up Stephen’ or ‘took up the 
body of Stephen,’ of course for the purpose of burying him, though this 
is rather implied than expressed. Svyxoyifew (said of a single person) 
is ‘to take up a dead body, which is lying exposed,’ as here, and in the 
often-quoted example from Soph. Aj. 1047: ovtos, a€ havea rovde Tov 
vexpov xepowv | u7 ovykopitery, GAN eay Sros éxet. In the case of several 
bodies, it also includes the notion of bringing them together into one 
place, as Thucyd. vi. 71: ovykouicavres S€ rods éauray vexpous kal émt 
tmupav emBévres nvdicavro avrov. Plut. Vit. Ages. XIX: "Aynotdaos Oe... 
ov mpdrepov emt oKnyyy anjrOev 7 popadyy évexOjvar mpos thy dddayya, Kat 
Tous vexpois ideiv evros Tdv SmA@Y oVYyKEKOMLGpEvOUS (brought in within 
the camp): where the last four words have been misunderstood by Lang- 
horne, ‘borne off upon their arms,’ and by Elsner ad h. 1. ‘buried in 
their arms.’ 

The ancient versions zz diversa abeunt. Thus Vulg. curaverunt. 
Pesch. .4610;2.9 QMQ0 ‘gathered and buried.’ Philox. o1asaX 


(=mpoémepyav). Compare Luke vii. 12, é&exopitero lon JoXdv. 


VIII. 31: mas ydp dv Svvatynv] ‘How can I.’ Rather, ‘Why, how 
can I.’ So Matt. xxvii. 23: ri yap kaxév émoinae ; ‘Why, what evil hath 
he done?’ 


*IX. 7: dkotovres piv THs dwvis] R. V. ‘hearing [why not add 
‘indeed,’ as in Ch. xxii. 9?] the voice. Or, sound.’ But as ‘the voice’ 
had been already described in v. 4 as an articulate one, the marginal 
rendering is liable to the charge of being ‘suggestive of differences that 
have no existence in the Greek’ (Pref. 111.2). No doubt, if ‘sound’ were 
admissible, it would afford an easy method of harmonizing the account 
here given by the narrator with that of St Paul himself in Ch. xxii. 9: 
‘And they that were with me saw indeed the light, ryv d€ havyy ovk 
jKovoav Tov AadovvTos po. But when we consider the wide range of 
perception between simply hearing the sound of the words, and taking 
in their full meaning and import,—the hearers also themselves being at 
the time in a confused and highly excited state of mind—there is really 
no contradiction between the two accounts. At all events the distinction 
taken by a writer in the Quarterly Review that dkovew tis povis is 
to hear something of the voice, and dkovew th» horny to hear all of it, 
is perfectly puerile. 


*IX. 25: Sia tod relxous] A. V. ‘by the wall.’ R. V. ‘through the 
wall.’ But in the parallel place 2 Cor. xi. 33 it is dua Ovpidos...d1a Tov 
teixous, where both versions have ‘through a window...by the wall.’ 


*1X. 30: émvyvévtes] The adsolute use of this word for re coguita, 
‘when they knew of it,’ has its parallel in Diod. Sic. XVI. 10: dxaragyéroy 
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ee : ‘ ; ih Niel pane 

d€ ris Spyas Trav dxAwv ovons, emvyvovres Tors pioAopopurs Kal TOUS Ta TOU 
~ + 

Suvacrov povovvras nOpoway. 


*IX. 34: otpdcov ceavto] ‘make thy bed.’ Perhaps, ‘make thine 
own bed,’ an office which had been used to be done for him by others. 
[The name of this patient should be pronounced Aenéas, not Aenéas, 
the change from Aivéas to Aiveias being a necessity induced by the laws 
of heroic versification. ] 

Rev. T. Harmer (Odservations, &c. Vol. I. p. 374, edited by Adam 
Clarke, LL.D., Lond. 1808) says, in opposition to the common under- 
standing of this phrase: ‘The Eastern people now do not keep their 
beds made: the mattresses, &c. are rolled up, carried away, and placed 
in cupboards, till they are wanted at night.’ [But this can hardly apply 
to bed-ridden patients.] He therefore supposes that Aeneas is here 
recommended to give a feast to Peter and those that were with him 
on the occasion of his recovery, and to prepare his house for the 
reception of the company! 


¥IX. 38: pr dxviogs SedOety fos Hpav] A courteous mode of pressing 
a request, of which a few examples from sacred and profane writers may 
not be inopportune. Of the former may be compared Num. xxii. 16: 
ad&i@ oe, wy oKynons €AOeiv mpos pe (A. V. ‘let nothing hinder thee 
(Heb. de not thou letted) from coming unto me’). Sirac. vii. 35: py 
oxvee emuokémrec Oat appwcrov (‘be not slow to visit the sick’). Aelian, 
V. Hl. 1X. 1: ovK dkvnoe Sipovidns, Bapds dv iro ynpws, mpos avTov 
agixéoba. In Diog. Laert. 1. 99: Periander writes rots cogois, ‘I hear 
that last year you had a véumzon at Sardes at the court of the Lydian 
(Croesus)’: 7 ov pa) oKveite Kal map’ eve porrny Tov KopivOov tvpavvoy. 


*X. 24: tobs dvaykatous pidous] ‘near friends.’ As they are distin- 
guished from rovs ovyyeveis, we must abide by the A. V., unless we recall 
the version of Tyndale and his followers, ‘special friends.’ Generally, in 
the best authors, blood-relations and connexions, even the nearest, are 
included in the term. Festus explains the corresponding Latin term: 
‘Necessariz sunt, qui aut cognwati aut affines sunt, in quos necessaria 
officia conferuntur praeter ceteros.’ Good examples of this use of the 
word are: Plut. Vet. Pyrrh. XXX: r@ d€ Tdpp@ mpoeipnto pév...0md Tod 
pavrews dmoBoAn Twos Tav dvayxaiwv (who proved to be his son). Stob. 
Floril. T. CVUI. 33: otov, réOvnxev vids } pntnp tii, |} vy AC ddAdrAwv Trav 
dvaykaiav yé tis. Diod. Sic. XIX. 43: mapd rois moNeplos dyr@y réxvev 
kal yuvaikov, Kal mo\hav Gov dvayKaiov coparor. 


X. 28: Kodddobar] A. V. ‘to keep company (with).’ R. V. ‘to join 
himself to, as A. V. Ch. v. 13. I prefer the former in both places, a 
continued action being intended. The other would require xcodAnOjva, as 
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Luke xv. 15: ‘he went and joined himself (€koAAjOn).’ Acts v. 36: ‘to 
whom a number of men joined themselves (mpocexodd6n) 1.’ 


XI. 12: undev Staxprvdpevov] ‘nothing doubting.’ The Mss. usually 
followed by the Revisers read pndév Svaxpivavra (or dcaxpivorra), which 
they translate, ‘making no distinction,’ I suppose between Jews and 
Gentiles, but that should have been expressed, as it is Chap. xv. 9: 
kal ovdev Sdvéxpwev petagd tuay te kai avrav. Ezek. xxxiv. 17: dcsaxpwo 
dvanécov mpoBarov Kal mpoBarov. Diod. Sic. XIX. 7: od duéxpwe pidov 4h 
moA€uioy”, We might also tolerate pydéva Suaxpivey, ‘giving no one a 
preference,’ 7f Ch. x. 20 were kept out of view. But comparing the two 
places, there seems no choice, but either to omit the clause altogether 
(with D, Philox.) or to bring it into harmony with its prototype. 


*XI. 21: mwodts te dprOpos motetoas (ABN read 6 morevoas) éméorpepev 
éml tov kipiov] ‘T. R. omits 6 as unnecessary, not perceiving its force.’ 
—Dean Alford. Without the article nothing can be simpler than the 
construction or clearer than the meaning of these words: ‘And a great 
number believed, and turned unto the Lord.’ What is the force of the 
article? - The R. V. is: ‘and a great number that believed turned unto 
the Lord’; which, however, would require 6 modus re dp. 6 meorevoas, with 
the double article. Besides, ‘a great number that believed’ might easily 
be taken to mean ‘a great number of them that believed,’ not the whole, 
as, in fact, the Vulgate has translated, multusgue numerus credentium 
conversus est ad Dominum : which is not the sense intended. 


XI. 29: trav 8 pabntav Kabds yitopeiTs Tis, Spicav EkaoTos aiTdy eis 
Staxoviay méppar}] ‘Then the disciples, every man according to his 
ability, determined to send relief.’ The Greek word @picev is never used 
in N. T. for ‘determined’ in the sense of ‘resolved,’ but always ékpuvev ; 
and if this were its meaning here, there seems no reason for adding 
éxaotos avtov, which, in fact, is omitted in the A. V., ‘every man 
according to his ability’ being no more than an adequate rendering 
of kafes numopeiro ris. I take the meaning to be, ‘They set apart 
(Gr. fixed a limit) each of them a certain sum*’ In Gen. xxx. 28 Laban 
says to Jacob, ‘Appoint me (LXX. diacretbov, Sym. “OPIZON) thy wages, 
and I will give it.’ I would also join @picay eis diaxoviav, rendering the 
whole verse thus: ‘And the disciples, as every man had to spare, set 


1 Here, however, the true reading 3 App. B. C. 1. 21: ovrnpéocov Eupn- 
is mpocexNlOn, ‘whom...favoured,’ or voy dploas éxdorw Twv Snuoray amd Tw 
“to whom...consented.’ Koway xXpnyarwy. Plut. Il. p. 219 A‘ 


2 (Cf. Lucian. Herm. 68: 7d rolvuy raw d€ cuppdxwy emifqrolytwv boa 
duaxpvac rods elddras dwd trav ovK xphmara dpkéce, Kal déovvTwy dploa 
elddrwy perv, packdvtwy Oé...] TOUS Popous. 
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apart each of them for a ministration to send unto the brethren, which 
dwelt in Judea.’ It follows in the next verse, 6 kai émoingay (sc. érepypar). 


*XII. 7: & 6 oixrjpar]~ A. V. ‘in the prison.’ R. V. ‘in the cell.’ 
The latter version supposes that the prison was divided into separate 
cells, in one of which, that in which Peter was confined, the light shone, 
and the other particulars took place. This may have been the case, but 
we have no authority for otkyjpa being so used. All grammarians are 
agreed that it is an euphemism for decpernpiov; and as we have nothing 
corresponding to it in our language, to attempt to distinguish between 
the two words is only misleading. If the distinction should be insisted 
upon, we should prefer ‘chamber’ to ‘cell.’ 


XII. 12: cvviddv] A.V. and R. V.: ‘When he had considered che 
thing, following the Vulg. constderans. But ovvideiy never has this 
meaning, but invariably that of ‘perceiving, ‘being ware of,’ as it is 
rightly rendered in both versions, Ch. xiv. 6. See a host of examples 
in Wetstein, to which may be added Diod. Sic. XVII. 88: rapayjs de 
modAns yevouerns, 6 Ilapos, cudav To yivdpevov, x7.é. Plut. Vit. Mar. 
XXVI: Kai cuveidov pev of rdv ‘Popaiwy otpatnyot tov Sodov. Vit. Syl. 1X: 
6 SvAXas waphv dn, kai cumdadv Td ywvdpevov, éBoa ras oikias dparrew. 


¥XII. 13: kpobravros tiv Oipav...raSloKy traKxotcar...cloSpapotca 
darryyetAev...éméeueve kpotwv] These are all familiar terms of the domestic 
life of the Greeks; except that for kpovew the purists preferred xémrev, 
and eicayyéAXew is more common than dmayyéAkew. E.g. Plut. Vit. 
Pelop. 1%: eEaihyns d€ xomropévns ths Ovpas, mpoodpaydy tis Kal ruOduevos, 
Tod Umnpérov Xdpava petievar mapa Tdv Tmorewapyov pdckovros, amfyyeAdev 
claw reBopuBnpévos. Lbid. X1: kal roddy xpovoy Komtovew adrois dmpKoucev 
ovdeis, Lucian. Migr. 2: kal owas tiv Ovpav, Tod maidds eivayyeiAartos, 
exdnOnv. Xen. Symp. 1. 11: Kpovoas thy Odpay etme T@ vmaxovoarti eicay- 
yeidar doris ein. It was a mark of dypoukia to answer the door yourself, 
KoWavros thy Odpav, bmaxotaat adrés (Theophr. Char.). 


*XII. 17: Karaceloas 8 airots te xeIpl ovyaév] Compare Appian. 
B.C. u. 60: kal rporndyjoas karévewrev, ds eimeiv te BovAcpevos. atoms dé 
avT@ yevouerns... 


*XII. 19: dvaxpivas] Although we do not find fault with the Re- 
visers for retaining the A. V. ‘he examined,’ ie. by simple interrogation, 
as the word is commonly used in the N. T., it ought to be understood 
that dvaxpivew, like the Latin guaerere and guaestio, besides its general 
meaning, has a special reference to examination by torture, which is 
probably intended in this place. As examples of this usage, compare 
Plut. Vit. Alex. XLIX: ék rodrov O€ TuAAnPOecis avekpivero, Tdv éraipwy 
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epeorarer rais Bacavas. Jd. T. Il. p. 256 C: kai ris KadBias eheorodons... 
"Aperainay rais Bacdvois dvéxpie. Joseph. Anz. Xvi. 8, 1: dvaxpivayte 8é 
Tepl pev THs yeyernuéyns mpos adroy Kowywvias Kal plgews dpoddyour, AAdo dé 
ovdery Suoyepes eis Tov marépa cuverdévar. Bacavigsuevor S€ paddov, kal év 
Tals avayKats OvTes... 


*XIII. 9: Zatdos 8 6 kal IIatdos] The insertion of this note in this 
place seems intended to account for the change of designation in 
St Luke’s narrative, as much as to say, ‘Saul, whom I shall in future call 
Paul’; from which we cannot certainly conclude that the change or 
addition took place at this time, much less that it had any connexion 
with the conversion of the proconsul. 


*XIII. 34: ta dora AaBlS ta mord] A. V. ‘the sure mercies of 
David.’ R. V. ‘the holy and sure d/esstugs of David.’ There is nothing 
about mercies in the Greek, nor any indication that that word is to 
be supplied. ra doa Aavid (Isai. lv. 3) and ra édén Aavid (2 Chr. vi. 42) 
are ¢wo versions of the Hebrew “JDM, It has been attempted to show 
that ra dova may mean deneficia by a reference to Clem. Rom. £7. Ul. ad 
Cor. ch. 1: méca S€ atte odeihoper bora; 7o pas yap npiv é€xapicaro kK... ; 
but éova is here (as elsewhere) pzezadzs officia; and there seems to be no 
possible way of rendering Isaiah’s ra doa Aavid ra mura except by ‘the 
sure pieties (pie facta) of David.’ But what bearing the text so under- 
stood has upon the resurrection of our Lord, it is not easy to see. 


*XIV. 3: txavov pev ovv xpovov Siérppay] A. V. ‘long time therefore 
abode they.’ (R. V. ‘they tarried ¢here.’) A good construction, as in 
Ch. xii. 19. But we may also join d.arpiBew xpovov, tempus terere, as 
in the following examples: Dion. Hal. Amz. 1. 41: dvarpiyrar d€ avrode 
mreio xpdvov tvayxacdn. Lbid. V1. 25: StarpiBopevov & els radta moA\ov 
xpévov. The same construction followed by a participle (as here) is 
found in Herod. 1. 189: jvero pev TO Epyov, Guws pévror tHv Oepeinv macav 


fal , 
avrov tavtn Suerpupay epyaCopevor. 


¥XIV. 4: éoyloOyn 8% 1d TAHOOs «.7.é.] Compare Diod. Sic. XU. 8: 
oxulopévav S€ Tav Sikehixdv mddewy, Kal TOY pev Tois *Axpayavrivots, TOV 
8€ rois Supaxovoios avotparevovrwy. Xenoph. Symp. iV. 59: evravda 
pévror éaxicOnoay, Kai of pev eimov...oi O€... Charit. Aphrod. VI. 1: 

at / ‘ € \ A , * ¢ de i 
diécxicro Sé 7 mcAis* Kal of pev Xarpeg omevOovres €deyov...01 dé Atovucio 


omevdovres avrédeyov... 


XIV. 6: ocvvSdvres] A. V. ‘they were ware of zz’ R. V. ‘they 
became aware of it.’ Here also Prof. Scholefield would render, ‘having 
considered 2¢,’ i.e. ‘what was best to be done.’ ‘If,’ he says, ‘it had been 
an assault meditated, it might properly be said ‘they were ware of t¢; but 
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this is superfluous, where it was an assault made.’ But that is the 
question: was it actually made, or only meditated? St Chrysostom 
says: ov meptépeway roivuv, ddd’ eidov Thy oppnv, kal epuyov. And this is 
agreeable to the use of the word dppy, a sudden movement, or empulse 
(compare James iii. 4 R. V.), which might be rendered abortive, either 
by the timely retreat of the objects of it, as here, or by the influence 
of better counsels, as Diod. Sic. T. x. p. 77 ed. Bip.: rods dé mpeaBevras 
émeBddXovro Tois AiOous Karadevew: mpecBuTépwv O€ TiveV emtAaBopevay THs 
éppis tov bxdov, poyis...rod Baddew anécxovro. Dion. Hal. Ant. Vi. 
16, 17: To pev mAROos Spynoe Bareiv tos OvodtaoKovs as éadwxdoras 
ém’ abropdpe karackimous* 6 5€ Toorovpuos...€nirxav Thy Oppry Tod mArovs, 
amvévat Tovs avdpas exédevoev!. 

*XIV. 13: tabpovs Kal orgspara] ‘Not for ravpous éoreppévous.— 
Alford. In his horror of the endiadys, the Dean goes on to mention 
other purposes to which the garlands might have been applied; but 
there is no doubt that the principal one was the festive decoration of the 
animal to be sacrificed, as indicated by the following examples: Ora- 
culum ap. Diod. Sic. XVI. 91: éoremrat pev 6 Tadpos, Exer TEOS, EoTLY 
6 Odowr. Plut. Vit. Ages. V1: kai kataocréyas hago éxéhevoev drapéac Gar 
Tov éavrov pavriv. Lucian, De Sacrif. 12: aGdN of ye Ovovres, ctepavacavtes 
76 (@ov...7pocayovor TS Boug. Diod. Sic. T. X. p. 85 ed. Bip.: rovrous 
dudorépous kataoréwas icpeiov tTpdmov cionyaye. 


*XIV. 20: kukdoodyrav 8 attov tév pabytdav] A. V. and R. V. ‘as 
the disciples stood round about him.’ Rather, ‘when the disciples came 
round about him’ (cuxkkwodvrey not kuxAovyvrav). So John x. 24: ‘the 
Jews came round about him’ (A. V. and R. V.). 


XV. 17, 18: A€yer Kbptos 6 ToLdv Taira mdvTa. Yyvwortda amr aidves éore 
7® 0c wdvra ta Ypya airod] This is the T. R. of which the principal 
Mss. make sad havock. We willingly give up mayra in the quotation 
from Amos ix. 12, which, though retained in the Roman text of the Lxx., 
is wanting in II, III, XII, and many others, as well as in the Syriac 
version of Paul of Tela, which represents Origen’s text. But, besides 
this, the three uncials BCN also omit all the words that follow aidvos, 
leaving to be dealt with only 6 rowy raita yvwota am aidvos. In which 
reading, whether we join yvwora with mov, ‘who maketh these things 
known,’ thus affixing to the words of the prophet a meaning quite 
different from their proper one; or whether we accept the very lame 
construction, ‘who doeth these things which were known,’ in either case 


1(Cf. App. B.C. I. 118: kat  rov Brdprakov émt rhv ‘Pwunv édavverp. 
avrots oxerTopuévors opun wev jv dudvew  Diod. Sic. XVI. 10: dxaracyxérou dé THs 
7@ Kaloapi, roudde wadyre. Plut. Vit.  dpuqs Tov dxdwv ovons.] 
Crass. X1: époBHOn...uh AGBou Tis Opu7n 
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the result is equally unsatisfactory. This being acknowledged to be a 
locus conclamatus, might it not be allowable, in a version intended for 
general use, to pass over these three words, yrwora dm’ aidvos, altogether, as 
a fragment of uncertain origin, perhaps a marginal gloss on rowdy ratra? 
Then in the margin might be noted: ‘After ¢hese things the oldest authorities 
add, known from the beginning of the world. Other ancient authorities 
insert v. 18: Known unto God are all his works Jrom the beginning of 
the world. This latter insertion will be very much missed, and, whatever 
may be the future of the R. V., will never cease to be quoted as a portion 
of the word of God; therefore it is but right that some record of its 
existence, as such, should be preserved. 

*[In the foregoing remarks, I fear I have gone too far in the way of 
concession to the ‘oldest authorities’; and am now inclined to agree 
with a correspondent bearing the honoured name of BIRKS, that the 
words yvword an’ aidvos having been improperly joined to the preceding 
sentence, what followed was omitted by the copyists as unintelligible.] 


XV. 19: 1) wapevoxdetv] ‘that we trouble not.’ v. 24: érdpatav vas, 
‘have troubled you.’ In the former text we might translate, ‘that we 
disquiet not.’ Compare 1 Kings (Sam.) xxviii. 15, where Samuel’s ghost 
Says: wa ri mapnyadxAnods por; ‘Why hast thou disquieted me?! 


* XV. 20: tis mwopvelas] Dr Scrivener, in pronouncing a sweeping 
condemnation of conjectural emendations (Jutroduction, &c. p. 491, ed. 
1883) singles out as ‘one of the best’ that of wopxedas for opveias in this 
place, whose he does not say. Against which selection it may be urged: 
(1) No emendation is required. In the judgment of the Apostles this 
was one of the ‘necessary things’ concerning which the converts from 
heathenism required to be cautioned, and not the less so, because other 
injunctions, relating to things not of perpetual obligation, are included in 
the same letter. (2) Even in later times Christians were thought by the 
ancient Fathers to be released from the obligations of the Mosaic law, 
but zot from the precepts given to Noah (Gen. ix. 4). Thus Tertullian 
De Monogam.v: ‘Ut et fides reversa sit a circumcisione ad integritatem 
carnis illius, sicut ab initio fuit: et “bertas ctborum, et sanguinis solius 
abstinentia, sicut ab initio fuit.2 A prohibition, therefore, of the flesh of 
particular animals, as unclean, could not be enforced without a violation 
of that /bertas ciborum, which was obscurely shadowed forth by Christ 
himself (Mark vii. 19), and plainly declared, as a law of the Church, to 
St Peter (Acts x. 14, 15). (3) For mopveias Bentley (if we may believe 
Wetstein) proposed to read youpeias, which is not only objectionable on 


1 (Cf. Vulg. Quare inguietasti. Plut. said to Socrates unde mapevoxdyjoys (in- 
Vit. Phoc. Vil: mapevoxdobyros trod  terfere with) 7udv rots véois unde Tots 
veayloxou kal xdmrovros avrov épwr- yépovew-] 
paocw. Arrian. Zpic¢, 1. 9: His judges 
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the ground already stated, but also phzlologically, the flesh of animals 
being always described in Greek by an adjective in the neuter singular 
or plural, «péas or xpéa being either expressed or understood. E.g. Isai. 
Ixvi. 17: @xOovres kpéas vevov (3. TO kpéas To xoipecov). Herod. Il. 37: kpeov 
Boéwv kal ynvéwv. Diod. Sic. 1. 70: kpéa pooxera kai xnvadv povov mpoohepo- 
pévous. Lbid. 84: kpéa xnveva. Artem. Onir.1. 70: Bdea, Tavpera, xXoipera... - 
épvideva Kat xjveca kpéa. Hence 7 xoupeia is a soloecism. (4) But what 
shall we say to 7 mopkeia? Quzs novus hic hospes? Not only is the word 
itself unknown to the Greek language, but even wdpxos, which is sometimes 
met with, is not the Latin porcus, but an instrument used in fishing, as 
Plut. T. 11. p. 730C: rocav’rny mA€ovres Oadarray, ovdapovd KabjKav GyKioTpov, 
ovd€e mopkoy, ovde Sixrvov, dAdirev TrapovTav. 


XV. 26: dvOpdarois mapaseSoxdor tds Wuxds aitav|] ‘Men that have 
hazarded their lives.’ The English expression seems to refer to fast 
dangers only, whereas the Greek word implies a general determination 
and readiness to die for the cause, ‘men that have A/edged their lives.’ 
Homer says of pirates: Wuyas mapOepévor, caxdv addoddamoicr péportes, 
where the Scholiast: d@esdjoavtes éavtdv,’ mapaBaddvres. A similar 
phrase in Hebrew is, ‘1 have put my life in my hand’ (Jud. xii. 3. 
Job xiii. 14). 


* XVI. 12: Hrs éorl mpdry THs peplSos [THs] MaxeSovias wédis] A. V. 
‘which is the chief city of that part of M.’ R. V. ‘which is a city of M., 
the first of the district.’ Philippi belonged to the first pépos of the four 
into which M. was divided (Diod. Sic. T. x. p. 228, ed. Bip.); but the 
chief city of that ~épos was not Philippi, but Amphipolis (Livy 45, 29). 
This and other difficulties of the present text might be got over by 
reading, jT1s €ore mpadrns pepidos M. modus, ‘which is a city of the first 
portion of M., where zpérn, a ‘ primitive error,’ may have been corrected 


s 
mary and this correction misunderstood for mpérn ris. [When mporn 
means the first in point of situation (as Alford) there is always something 
in the context which restricts it to that sense. E.g. Appian, &. C. 11. 35: 
iris (Apipwos) early “Iradias mpaétn pera thy Tadariay (ex Gallia venien- 
tibus). Herod. 1. 142: mpédrn ketrae modus mpds HeonpBpiay. VII. 198: 
MpaTn WOALS EoTl ev TO KOAT@ idvtt dm’ Ayains. | 


* XVI. 26: kal wdvrev td Seopa dvédy] The Hellenistic use of the 
word (Mal. iv. 2: pooydpia ék Secpdy dveéva) may be traced to Hom. 
Od. 6. 359: as cimav Seoudr dviec (Martem et Venerent) Kévos “Udaiaro.o, 


1 [Also Jud. v. 18: ‘jeoparded their not alone in suggesting mparys. See 
lives unto the death.’ Heb. despised] Blass, Philology of the Gospels, pp. 67 f. 
2 Professor J. Armitage Robinson 1898. Ed. 
has pointed out to me that Dr Field is 
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where Eustath.: ro d€ dveivar ov Seapod povoy onuaiver AVow, bs ev Tois 
On Dio Chrys. Or. Iv. 70, éme:dav 
apdar Tov tvOparor ex rév Seapav, Cobet (Coll. Crit. p. 56) notes: ‘Nihil est 
apoot. Nil prodest dvéor, quod Emperius, neque dgdox, quod Dindorfius 
conjecit. Verum est usitatissimum illud AYQSI, solvant vinculis’ But 
Av@or is the wrong tense, and the difference between aywou (dvdcx) and 
apwor is the very slightest possible. 


pnOeiot xparac 6 mourns «.T.é. 


XVII. 14: ropeter@ar ads ert tiv OddrAaccav] ‘to go as it were to the 
sea.’ For os the principal uncials (ABEN) read éws, whence R. V. ‘to go 
as far as to the sea.’ But ews emi has not been shown to be a legitimate 
combination; whereas zm. os emi ‘to go in the direction of’ a place, whether 
the person arrives there or not, is an excellent Greek idiom, though it 
may not have been familiar to those scribes who changed as into éws. 
To the examples quoted by Wetstein may be added (from a single author) 
Pausan. Corinth. 11, 2: kataBaivovor b€ ws ert 7d mediov, iepdy éotrw évradba 
Anpntpos. 25,9: 34, 8: amd S€ SxvAXatov 
morte ws ert THY TOAW. 1 


karaBavrov b€ ws emt Oadattav: 
Lacon. 20, 3: iovow eveiav ws emt Oadaccayv!, 

XVII. 17: pds robs raparvyxdvovtas] ‘with them that met with him,’ 
as if it were mepurvyxavovras or evtvyxavorvtas. Vulg. gud aderant, but it is 
rather guz forte aderant, ‘that chanced to be there®.’ Then ‘met with 
him’ might represent cvvéBaddov avr v. 18, though ‘encountered him’ is 
not to be found fault with. Compare Dio Chrys. O7 IV. 59, 4: gaci 
more "AdéEavdpov Aroyever ovpBadeiv, od mavy te cxodaovra moAA}y ayovte 
axodnv. Philostr. Her. p. 6 ed. Boiss.: ov yap cvpBadro €umopois, odd rHv 
Spaxpry 6 Te earl yryveoxo, where Schol. ousdra?. 


XVII. 22: ds SercBarpoverrépovs tpds Oewpd] A. V. ‘I perceive that... 
ye are too superstitious.’ 

In the Report of S.P.C.K. for 1877, page 82, I find the following 
extract from a discourse lately delivered by a distinguished prelate, and 
published by the Society :— 

‘The Apostle of the Gentiles, in words that we have translated “too 
superstitious,” called the Athenians “unusually God-fearing*,” and thus he 
struck the one chord to which their hearts would vibrate.’ 

It is not disputed that, according to their own ideas of religion, the 


3 [Of rival armies, App. B. C. 1. 
I10: cupBaArovow aAAnAots rept modu, 


1 [Also Phoc. 19, 7: mpochOety dé ws 
él tiv “EAAdba odd Tore EOdppnoay ol 


Kedrol.] 7] Ovoua ZovKpwv.] 


2 (Cf. Dio Chrys. Ov. XI. 156: 
Kal ob udvov ye Tovs év Kow@ "ywopévous 
(Abyous) Kal maparvyxavovtay amrdyTwv 
rav Oeav. Plut. Vet. Caes. XLVIT: 
exmrayevtwy bé Tv maparuxdyTwv.] 


4 ‘Unusually God-fearing ’ in Greek 
would be duapepdvTws PeooeBets, which 
very phrase I find in Plut. Vt. Rom. 
XXII: Ta 6’ dda Tdv “Pauvdov drade- 
povrws OeoceBi...... igropobcr yevécOar. 
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Athenians were very religious, as Pausanias (A7Z. 24, 3) testifies: 
"AOnvalors trepioodrepdsv Te it Tois GAdos €s Ta Oeid €ore orovdjs. And 
that SerotSapovia is occasionally used in a good sense cannot be denied 
in the face of such clear instances as Diod. Sic. I. 70: tatra & &mparrey, 
apa per els derordatpoviay Kal Oeopiry Biov tov Baowdéa mporpemrouevos. But, 
undoubtedly, the general use of the word is zx malam partem, to signify 
such a superstitious observance of signs, omens &c., as is described in 
Theophrastus’s well-known character, ‘O devovdaivev ; and, generally, the 
religious feeling carried to excess. In this sense it is expressly distin- 
guished from and contrasted with evoéBeva, evAdBeva, and the like. Thus 
Plutarch (Vit. Num. extr.) says that Tullus Hostilius laughed at Numa’s 
Thy wept To Oeiov evAdBevav, as making men idle and effeminate ; but did 
not continue in these swaggering notions (veavevpucr), add’ vd voTov 
xarerfis thy yvopny adracocpevos, cis Secodapoviay évédaxev ovdev Te TH 
kara Novpay evoeBeia mpoonxovcav. The same author (Vzt. Pericl. v1) 
says: jv (ignorance of celestial phaenomena) 6 dvarkos Adyos drrahharror, 
vt rhs poBepas kai Preypawovons Seordapovias thy aopadrf per eArridwv 
dyadav evoeBecav éevepyagerat, which Langhorne translates: ‘The study 
of nature, which, instead of the frightful extravagances of superstition, 
implants in us a sober piety, supported by a rational hope.’ Again, in 
the life of Alexander (LXXV), according to the same translator: ‘When 
Alexander had once given himself up to superstition (évéSexe rpos ra Oia), 
his mind was so preyed upon by vain fears and anxieties, that he turned 
the least incident, which was any thing strange and out of the way, into 
a sign or prodigy....So true it is that though the disbelief of religion and 
contempt of things divine is a great evil, yet superstition is a greater’ 
(Sewov pev admiotia mpos tra Oeia Kat Katappovnois avtav, Sewn S avOis 7 
SevoSatpovia). 

But there is another consideration which has not been sufficiently 
attended to in the discussion of this question, and which is really decisive 
of it; and that is the comparative form of the adjective. By a well-known 
idiom, common to the Greek and Latin languages, the comparative is 
used to indicate either a deficiency or excess (in both cases slight}) of 
the quality contained in the positive. In the former case, it may be 
expressed in English by ‘somewhat’ or ‘rather’; in the latter, by ‘too.’ 
Our Translators have preferred the latter, ‘too superstitious’; but as 
superstition is bad in every degree, and not only when it is excessive, 
the better rendering would seem to be that of R. V., ‘somewhat super- 
stitious’; which is a mild form of censure, but still of censure, not of 
praise. If the latter were intended to be conveyed, then it is evident 


+ Thus Diog. Laert. 1. 132: qv 5€ is Hor. Sat. 1. 9, 7o:—Nulla mihi, in- 
Tus jpéua Kar decdatmovéorepos. In quam, | religio est. At mi: sum paulo 
Latin the sdightness is generally inti- infirmior,—which might almost be 
mated by ‘paulo’ prefixed; of which  Grecized: dedaymovérrepds eit. 
the most apt example for our purpose 
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that the comparative SeroiSamoverrépovs, ‘somewhat religious},’ would be 
quite out of place; and the superlative Se:ciSaorerrdrovs would be 
exclusively appropriate. : 

Some critics (as H. Stephens quoted by Palairet) have considered 
the particle os to be still further mitigatory of the censure contained in 
decorSarpoverrépevs, as if it were the same as os elmeiv, ut ita dicam ; but 
this usage cannot be proved. It appears to be an abnormal construction 
depending on Oewpé, not unlike Matt. xiv. 5: dre &bs mpopyrny adrov elxor. 
1 Cor. iv. 1: pas Aoyiléobw avOpwros ds tanpéras Xpiotod. The usual 
construction of ewpeé is with a participle, as Diod. Sic. xIv. 13: Avoavdpos 


a \ , = 
.. Bewpdv rods Aaxedamovious pddiora Tois pavrelows mpoo€éxovras’. 


* Jbid. The supposed ‘want of tact’ shown by the Apostle at the 
very opening of his apology in characterizing his audience as ‘some- 
what superstitious’ has been remarked upon by the Bishop of Lincoln in 
his ‘Address on the R. V. of the N. T.’ p. 29, who says: ‘St Paul was 
too skilful an orator (‘too mucksof a gentleman ’—Dr P. Schaf/) to open 
a speech to such a sensitively critical audience as an Athenian with 
words of censure.’ It is, however, a curious coincidence that at the 
regular sittings of this very Court of Areopagus, it was forbidden to the 
parties or their advocates to use rhetorical arts, and in particular, to 
conciliate the goodwill of the judges by a flattering prooemium. This 
we learn from Lucian De Gymnast. XIX: Ot 8€ gor a pev rept rod 
mpaypatos Aéywouw, avéxerat 7) Bovdn, xa” yovxiay dxovovoa’ jv dé tis 7 
potmoy etn mpd Tov Aoyov, ws evvovaTépous dmepydoaro avrovs...mapedOadv 
6 Kipvé Katectérnaev evOvs. Although the Apostle was rather addressing 
a platform audience than pleading his cause before judges, we may 
suppose that the genius loc’ may have had some influence in inducing 
him to deliver his message pera macys mappyoias, and not ‘with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom.’ 


* XVII. 25: Qepameverar] A. V. ‘is worshipped.’ R. V. ‘is served.’ 
The correction is supported by the following examples: Dion. Hal. Azz. 
Il. 65: Ta yé roe kaXovpeva mputaveia map’ adrois ‘Eotias éoTw tepa, kat Oepa- 
meverat (are served) mpis trav exovrav TO péytoToy év Tais ToAEoL KpaTos. 
Tid. 67: ai Sé Oeparetovoa thv Gedy mapbévr (Vestales). Stob. Florz7. 
T. XLIV. 20: ws ov Tiparar beds vm dvOpemov avdov, ovdé Oeparreverac 


damdvas ovd€ tpay@dias... 


* bid. mpocSeépevés Tivos] Both versions: ‘as though he needed any 
thing.’ We might add ‘besides,’ to express the full force of the prepo- 
sition, as in the following passages: Stob. Flor. T. XLII. 134: dpiorov 
pev ody ray bdav mddw obras cwvterdyOat, dare pyndevds morWeiaOa eEwber. 


1 [Yet this is the result of the R. V. 2 (Cf. /d. xi. 86: ’Apidxas 6é 
mg. ‘Or, relégzous.’] Oewpav Ta ANON Serodarpovotvra. ] 
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Ibid. T. Cvil. 84: ds 6 rowodros pddiora adros avTe avrapkns mpos TO ev CY, 
kal Suahepsvras Tay GAov HKiora érépov mpoodetra. Plut. Comp. Lys. C. 
Syll. U1: Seicbar yap edidake thy Srdprnv dv avros euabe pn mpoo deta Oat. 
Diog. L. VI. 11: adrdpxn yap Thy dperny efvat mpos evdaimoviay, pndevos 
mpoaSeopernv. Dio Cass. XXXVIII. 8, 3: avrés pev yap ovdevos mpoadetcOa 
Zdeyev, GANG Kal apddpa Tois mapotow apkeiobat EOKNTTETO. 


* XVIII. 5: cvvelxero ro mvetpar.] ‘was pressed in the spirit.’ But 
the principal Mss. and versions agree in reading r@ Aéy@ for 76 mvedpare, 
and are followed by R. V. ‘was constrained by the word.’ Kuinél would 
understand, ‘otus occupatus erat in doctrina promulganda, with whom 
agree Dean Alford and others: ‘was earnestly (or closely) occupied in 
discoursing.’ But this sense of cvvéxeoOac appears to be fictitious: at 
least, it is not defended by such phrases as cuvéxeoOar nOovais, ddvppo &c., 
where it is used zz malam partem. Another example Wisdom XVII. 20: 
bros 6 Kéapos (except the land of Egypt) Aaymrpé xarehaymero dori, Kat 
dvepmodiorols cuvelxeto épyots, Seems more to the purpose. But even here 
cuveixero is not occupabatur, but (as Vulg. renders) comtinebatur, ‘was 
held together, was preserved from dissolution by the ordinary works of 
daily life, which went on without hindrance!. On the other hand, for 
Kuindél’s version the proper Greek would be Steomaro or amnoxoXeiro, 
distinebatur. Comparing such passages as kal mas ovvéxowat—ouvexopat 
éx tov dvo—1 ayamn Tov Xpicrov cuvéyer nuas—there can be little doubt 
that ovvéyowa: here represents some strong internal feeling, which is 
further supported by the participle dcayaprupopevos, ‘as he testified.’ 


* XVIII. 17: ot8tv rottov TO Toddlove tuedkev] Join ovdev euedev, not 
ovdey rovrwy. Compare Dio Chrys. LXV. p. 611, 20: GAN duos oddév ara 
rovrav euedev. Diog. L. I> 34: ef d€ hadAon, nuiv adradv pndev pednoer. 


XVIII. 18: ert mpocpelvas ypépas tkavds] R. V. ‘Having tarried after 
this yet many days.’ In A. V. ‘after this’ is italicized, probably against 
the intention of the Translators, who have rendered mpocpeivar ev Epéow 
(1 Tim, i. 3) by ‘to abide still at Ephesus.’ But there would seem to be 
no authority for this enforcing of the preposition, and it is not necessary 
with ér. I would translate, ‘having waited (or tarried) yet many days.’ 
Compare LXx. (some MSS.) Jud. iii. 25: kat mpooéyewav aicyvvopevor. Aq. 
Job. iii. 9: mpoopetiva cis Pas, kai ovK éorw. Aesop. Fad. XC, ed. de Fur.: 
mpocpeivas S€ adrov puxpov ypovov?. 


' [Compare, for this use of cuvéye- 2 [Cf Aesop. Fad. 258: do 84 
gOa, S. Chrysost. T. XI. p. 576 D:  mpooduevov os HedNovons avris (ship) 
deckvovres drt ovx olkelg Suvdmer, AAA TH  MpocopulterOa. Tid. 284: evpav dh Tods 
avrGv pudaxy curelxovro kal mepreylvovro  6dUvOous undérw memelpous mpooguevev 
(continebantur et incolumes evadebant).|  &ws otka yiwvrat.] 
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* XVIII. 24: Adyos] A. V. ‘eloquent. R. V. ‘learned.’ I prefer 
‘eloquent,’ as of moAXot A€éyovowy, emt Tod Sewod elmeiv (Phryn.). So Plut. 
Vit. Pomp. Li: deytos e& apdvov yevsuevos. Philo De Cherub. p. 127: 
Bixpa vorou mpdpaces ov THY yAaTTay emnpacev; od TO oTdpma Kal TOY TdvU 
Aoyiav amréppayrev; The other sense, 6 rijs ioropias Zurespos, is chiefly found 
in Herodotus and the cultivators of the Attic dialect. 


*XIX. 19: cvvevéykavres tas BiBous, Katékatov évdriov mévrov] The 
custom of the public burning of atheistical books is well known from 
profane history. Thus Diog. Laert. Ix. 52 (of the writings of Protagoras 
at Athens): xal ra 8iBXia adrod Karéxavoay év th ayopa, vo KnpuKa dvareEd- 
pevor Tap’ Exaotov Tay KexTnuevay. Lucian. Alex. 47: Kopioas (ra’Emcxovpou 
BiBXia) és THY dyopay péony exavoev emi EvLov cukiver...Kal THY oToddy és 
@ahaccav €&éBadev. Magical books were treated in the same way, as we 
learn from Livy (XL. 29) ‘Libri in comitio, igne a victimariis facto, in 
conspectu populi cremati sunt.’ 


XIX. 27: péddew re kal Kabatpeto bar tiv peyaderdryTa (ris peyadesornros 
ABN) airs. A. V. ‘And her magnificence should be destroyed.’ 

If the T. R. were retained, I would not translate, ‘and her magnifi- 
cence should be destroyed, but ‘should be aminzshed, for which rendering 
the authority of H. Stephens may be claimed, who in his Thes. L. G. 
gives: ‘KaOaipodpa pass. dezicior, evertor. Item zmminuor, ut Act. Ap. 
xix. 271 Kaéapeiv in the sense of minuere, detrahere, deprimere (e.g. 
do€av, ppornpa, tipov, byxov, addaoverav) is very common, less so in the 
passive, of which an example is St Chrysost. T. 1x. p. 682 A: ‘Do not 
think that you are degraded (xa@aipeioOa.), because you stand in need of 
another person’s help; for this rather exalts (doz) you.’ But assuming 
Tis peyadewornros to be the true reading, I do not think this need make 
any difference in the sense, if we suppose the genitive to depend on ru 
understood. The pronoun is expressed in Diod. Sic. Iv. 8: kxaOapeiv 
tt ths Tov Oeov (Hercules) ddéys. XVII. 4: a b€ py ddEy Sia rips idias 
yropns kabapeiy te ris "AdeEdvdpov d0&ns. If, in our text, the reading 
were péAXew Te Kal kaOaipeio Gai rt THs p. avTHs, we Should have no difficulty 
in translating, ‘And that aught should be diminished from. her magni- 
ficence’; but re is sometimes omitted with verbs of a similar character. 
Thus Matt. ix. 16: atpes yap TO mAnpopa adrov aro Tov ivariov. Plut. V2z. 
Marcell. XXIV: py tis dimns adereiv, dddAa TO POB@ mpocbcivar. Id. Viz. 
Cat. Maj. Xi: 7 péev dpxn TO Skntiov, THs avrov paddov 7 THs Karwvos 
ddedodaa dd€éns, ev ampagia...dijhOev. For the same construction with 
kabaipeiv, zmminuere, 1 would refer to Plut. Vit. Gracc. 111: rocotrov oby 


1 [In this sense it is opposed to ad- xadaipolytwy. Il. 29: THY Snuapxlay, 
feoOa. App. B. C. 111. 64: Thy wey Top- és daOevécrarov td Za. KaOypyyev yy, 
antov wotpay adédvrwy, Thy 5¢ Katcapos dvayarydvtr- abOis éml 7d apxatov. | 
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é£eBidcavro roy Sjpov ot Suvaroi, Kal THs édridos Tod Taiov Kabeihov, ‘that 
(8cov) he was not first, as he expected, but fourth on the poll!’ 

Another rendering of the corrected reading is adopted by Dean 
Alford and the Revisers: ‘And that she should be deposed from her 
magnificence. Against which it may be urged that the act of deposition 
(generally from some office or government) being single, not continuous, 
would seem to require the aorist xaBaipeOjvar; and also to be followed by 
dnd. Thus Luke i. 52: kaOeide Suvdoras amo Opovev. Dan. v. 20: Katnvéx On 
dro Tov Opdvov ths BaciNeias”. 


* XIX. 33: é 88 rod SxAov] R. V. margin: ‘and some of the multitude 
instructed Alexander.’ See on Matt. xiv. 8. 


Ibid. xaracelras tiv xetpa] ‘beckoned with the hand. Rather, 
‘waved his hand,’ ‘beckoned’ being reserved for vevew and its compounds. 
Compare Plut. Vt. Pomp. LXXIII : karaceiovor ra inaria Kal xeipas opéyouce 
(to attract attention at sea). Philostr. /mag. 1. 6 (of Cupids hunting a 


hare): 6 pev Kpdr@ xeupar, 6 dé Kexpayds, 6 b€ kataceiay Tv xdapvOa*. 


XIX. 35: karacre(\as Tov dxdov] A. V. ‘had appeased (R. V. quieted) 
the people.’ Neither of these harmonizes so well with O. T. phraseology, 
as ‘stilled.’ Thus Num. xiii. 30: ‘Caleb stilled (xareouwmnoe) the people.’ 
Neh. viii. 11: ‘The Levites stilled the people.’ Psal. Ixv. 8: ‘Which 
stilleth (Aq. xaraoréA\\@v) the noise of the seas...and the tumult of the 


people.’ Psal. Ixxxix. 10: ‘Thou stillest (0'. carampaivers, Sym. xaraoréh- 
ees) them.’ 


Ibid. vewxédpov| A. V. ‘a worshipper,’ after the Vulg. czzltrzcem. 
R. V. ‘temple-keeper,’ which seems wanting in dignity. It is an official 


title, and might, perhaps, be rendered ‘custodian of the temple (or 
worship) *’ 


Ibid. oi rod Avorerots(sic)] A. V. ‘And of the image which fell 
down from Jupiter. R. V. the same, but gives the right rendering in the 
margin: ‘Or, from heaven. Such words as dumerés, de caelo delapsum, 
and Swoonpia, Prodigiosa tempestas, should always be printed with a small 
initial letter. Compare Dion. Hal. Az? Il. 71: év O€ rats méATaus as of 
addwot hopodvor, moddais trav ovoats, play eivar Aéyovor Storer (afterwards 


1 (Cf. Dio, Chrys. Ov. LVII. 571, xs (‘having deposed,’ not ‘ post devic- 
17: kat éBoveTo Tamewdoo. xat roO tum Darium’).] 
ppovnmaros, ef dtvatro, Kadedety—ubi 3 (Cf. Lucian. Scyth. 11: kat ém- 
Cobet requirit dgedev. ] céloan Xpy THY XElpa, TOUTO wdvoy...‘ you 
2 (Cf. Lucian. Rhet. Praec. 3: jjpxe have only to wave your hand, and your 
wev yap dn ’AdéEavdpos Ilepo@v wera success is ensured.’] 
Thy év’ApByrows paxnv Aapetov Kabnpy- 4 [Latin: aeditwus.] 
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explained by @edreymrov)!. Pausan. Aft. 26, 6 (quoted by Wetstein): 
TO 0€ dyidrarov...€oTw AOnvas dyadua év Th viv axpordrer...pypyn 8 és adro 
exe meceiv ek Tov ovpavov. Plut. Vit. Mum. X11: ioropeirat xadknv méeAtnv 
e€ ovpavod carahepopérny cis ras Noupa receiv xeipas, who had eleven others 
made exactly like it kal oyjpa, cal péyebos, Kal wopdry, Saws dropov ein TO 
kremry Se opordrnra Tod Siorerovs emuruyxeiv. 


* XIX. 36: pnStv rpowerts mpdrrev] Compare Dion. Hal. Axz. XI. 29: 
Diod. Sic. T. IX. p. 389 
ed. Bip.: kat pndév trayéws mparrevv. Charit. Aphrod. vi. 3: os eimody 

Stob. Flori/, T. Ul. 79 (Periandri dictum): émodades 
Diod. Sic. XIII. 23: ) ris Arrov rod pev @pov Tov edeor, 
In LXx. the word is usually 
found in connexion with ordua or yeiAn; and in Eccles. v. 1 for py 


thy » \ iA / , , 
OUVOEV OUTE WPOTFETES OVTE Biaov TET PAKTAL Mol. 


TL mpomretés. 
Mpomrereca. 

-~ 8e , A > , + 

Ths O€ mpomereias thy evAaBeay e€oynke; 


08. Sh , , S h | ‘ A , fod , / 
OmMEVOE ETL OTOMATL Gov SyMMAachus has py mponetns yivov THM TTopaTL Tov. 


* XIX. 40: éykadeiobar ordoews mépt tis orjpepov] So the preposition 
should be accented, according to the textual rendering of R. V. 
AetcOat wept THs oTavews is a good construction (see Ch. xxiii. 29, xxvi. 7), 
and zrepi is often placed e/eganter after its noun; more rarely between the 
noun and its epithet, as Aristoph. Lys. 1289: novyxias wépe tis peyado- 
Pax 105: épnodpevos éxeivoy “EXAnvev 


*Eyka- 


a > , \ U 
dpovos | jv émoinoe Gea Kurpss. 
a c , og a ’ 
mépt | awakamdvtwv 5 Te moveiy Bovdeverat. 


XX. 15: mapeBddopev eis Ddpov] A. V. ‘We arrived at Samos.’ R. V. 
‘We touched at Samos.’ But this is a very doubtful sense of the word. 
In a list of terms signifying afpellere, J. Pollux (I. 102) includes mpoo- 
BaXeiv, but not mapaBadeiv. Of the numerous examples given by Wetstein, 
appellere will not suit Herod. VII. 179: mapéBade mvol thot dpiota 
mAreovonar Seka (Od Sxiadov; nor yet Thucyd. III. 32: kal eAmida ovde 
THY éAaxiorny eixov, pymore, “AOnvaiwv tis Oaddoons Kparovvt@y, vais 
Ilehorovynciay és “lwviay mapaBadeiv; in both which places it can only 
mean ¢vajicere, to cross over, a sense which is also suitable to most of 
the other quotations, as well as to Joseph. Amz. XVIII. 6, 4: ’Aypinras 
dé eis HotuAovs mapaBaray émiotoAny cis TiBépiov Kaicapa ypddpe: . . aéiav 
epeow aire yevécba cis Kampéas mapaBareiv?. 
plained, daluwy ris, ws eouxev...éxdproev 
é& “Iradlas els Zupaxovoas I)\arwva). 
But in the two following examples 
the word seems rather to be used 


1 (Cf. Zoid. X1. 27: mpdypya dunxavov 
breddupavoyv elvat modeulous émipavjvat 
rots operepors dpavets womep TTNVOUS TLVAS 
i) Suomrerets. | 


21Cf. Plut. Vit. Demetr. XXXIX: 
ére:ra KXewvdpov Tod Zrapridrov mapa- 
Baddvros és OnBas wera orparias (where 
Langhorne absurdly, ‘having ¢hrown 
themselves into Thebes’). Vt. Dion. 
IV: ela twi réxn WAdrevos eis Dixedlav 
mapaBardvros (which is afterwards ex- 


in the sense of fassimg by a place. 
Plut. Vit. Arat. x11: rw ’Apdrw ylveral 
ris ebTuxla, ‘ Pwyakijs veds mapaBadovons 
kata Tov Témov. Dio. Chrys. Ov. XXXII. 
375, 39: (the Sirens) év épyuy joav 
medayet...€mt oxomédov Tivds, Smrov pndels 
pgdlws mapéBanne.] 


O=2 
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*XXK. 20: ds od8tv irecreddpny tov cupdepdvrwy, Tod px dvayyetAar 
ipiv kal SiSdéo. ipas] A. V. ‘And how I kept back nothing that was 
profitable unto you, but have shewed you and have taught you. RW, 
‘how that I shrank not from declaring unto you anything that was 
profitable, and teaching you.’ The A. V. is as close to the letter and 
spirit of the Greek as can be desired, but the latter clause might be 
improved by rendering, ‘so as not to declare it to you, and to teach you.’ 
The Revisers have preferred the non-biblical phrase ‘I shrank not’ on 
account of v. 27, where ‘I kept not back’ would not suit. But in so 
doing they have obliterated in v. 20 the exquisite Greek idiom, ovdev 
bmoorédreobat, ovdév drooretAdpevoy eireiv, of which a few examples (out of 
a host) may be adduced. Thus Plut. De Adu/at. xvii. (T. Il, p. 60C): 
deiv eXevOépous dvras mappynordler Oat, Kai wydev UrooTéAAeo Oat pnd aroowrav 
Tov cuphepovrav (where vmrooréAAcoOar is synonymous with drootwrar). 
Lucian. Pseudol. 2: kai pydév vrooredoupér@ TO py odxt mavta e€euTeww. 
Demosth. p. 54 extr.: viv re & ytyvdoxw trav’ amdas ovdev vroorehapevos 
memappnotacpa. Dio. Chrys. Or. XI. 158: és & av adnOas déyn Th, 
Oappadv Kat ovdev drooreAdOpevos Eyer. 

In v 27 ov yap vmeoteduny Tod pi) avayyeiAa vuiv, the verb being 
intransitive, its English equivalent must be varied, and the A. V. ‘I 
shunned not’ is at least as good as ‘I shrank not.’ 


*XX. 23: Ore Seopa pe Kal Odtpers pévovoiv] Both versions: ‘abide 
” A. V. in marg. ‘Or, wazt for me” Perhaps ‘await me’ would be 
more in harmony with present usage. Palairet gives two good examples 
of the Greek word being so used. Anthol. I. 33, 32 (T. I, p. 125 
Jacobs. 1794): matoa: érei oe péver Saxpva kai katomw. Ach. Tat. Vv. 2: 
€uevev jpuas kal Go Ths TUXNS yupvacuov. 


me. 


XX. 24: GAN ovSevds Adyov rrorotpar, obS& Ew tiv Wuxiv pov tyslav 
sauté] The reading of BCX, which is adopted by most modern 
editors, and followed by R. V., ddd’ ovderds Adyou movotpar THY Woyny 
Tylav €uavrg, has every appearance of having consisted originally of 
two members, which, through the accidental omission of one or more 
words, have become fused into one. The unsuccessful attempts which 
have been made to construe the amalgamated sentence as a single clause 
plainly show this. Thus Dean Alford’s ‘I hold my life of no account, 
nor precious to me,’ and the R. V. ‘I hold not my life of any account, 
as dear unto myself, do, in fact, break up the clause into two by the 
interpolation of ovdé and os respectively; to say nothing of the tautology. 
On the other hand the T. R. while yielding a faultless construction, also 
gets rid of the tautology, the first clause, ddd’ ovdevds Aoyov movodpat, 
plainly referring to the minor evils, the Seopa kal Odtyers mentioned in 
the preceding verse, which we should have expected the speaker to 
allude to before expressing his contempt for death itself. The principal 
difficulty in this reading is. that if the words ovSé gy had once formed 
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a part of the original text, there is no apparent reason for their subsequent 
omission. This, however, does not apply to other supplements, in which 
the verb is in the mzddle voice, so forming a clear éuovorédevrov with 
movovpat. In a paper printed in 1875 the present writer suggested 
several of these, giving the preference to jyotpza:, and quoting (besides 
the Pauline use of the word) several examples of riwov #yeiobai re from 
profane authors, and a very remarkable one of the entire phrase ripéay 
nyetoOat thy Wuxnv from Dion. Hal. Anz. v. 30 (due to Wetstein): e 
Pirovs dvtt rodepiov, py, Troujoato Tovs dvdpas, Tyswrépay ynoduevos Ty 
gavtod Wuxnv ths Kaodov tév adv Tapkuvios puyddav. 

The following is a copy of the Sinaitic Ms. on this place, substituting 
Aoyor for Aeyov, and inserting the line supposed to be omitted :-— 


... AAAOYAC NOC 

AOTONTTOIOYMAI 

OYAEHTOYMAI 

THNYYXHNTIMI 

ANEMAYTQOCTE 

The A. V. of ovdevds Aoyov rovodpar, ‘ None of these things move me,’ 

though somewhat free, admirably expresses the sense and spirit of the 
Greek ; and is so endeared to the English reader by long familiarity and 
frequent quotation, that it would be injudicious, not to say, irreverent, to 
meddle with it. Its literal counterpart may be found in Plut. Vz¢. Pericd. 
XXXIV: mAqy vm ovdevos exwwnOy Toy ToLovT@y (the importunity of his friends 
and the scoffs of his enemies) 6 HepexAjs}. 


*Tbid. ovSevds AOyov ovodpar] The more common formula is 
ovdéva Aoyov trotodpai twos (whether person or thing), but that of the 
T. R. in this place is found in Dion. Hal. Anz. 1X. 50: moAAd Seopevwr 


- cal / > A > a , 
Tov mpecRevTav...Adyor ovdEvOs aUT@Y TOLNTaMEVOS... 


XX. 28: iv mepreroijoato Sia tov i8fov atparos] A. V. ‘Which he 
[hath] purchased with his own blood.’ To distinguish sepveroujcaro 
from éxryocatro Or nydpace, we may translate, ‘Which he gat him (szdz 
comparavit) through his own blood.’ (Compare Eph. i. 7: ‘we have 
redemption through his blood.’) So also in 1 Tim. iii. 13 (the only other 
place) for ‘purchase to themselves (zrepumovovyrat Eavtots) a good degree,’ 
may be substituted ‘get themselves.’ Compare Gen. xxxi. 18: ‘all his 
goods which he had gotten (aepuerroujcaro).’ Diod. Sic. XVI. 7: 7 de 
mods a&wdAoyov ai@pa mepimomoapern. 34: Kal Tovs caTpdmas peyadas 
paxats Svot vikyoas, meptetoinoato meyadny So€av éavt@ re Kal Tois BowTois. 

*XX. 34: at xetpes atrar] ‘these hands’ (stretching them out). 
Compare Philost. er. p. 162 (ed. Boiss.): eimévros yotv more mpos avtov 
’Aywddéws, "OQ Taddundes, aypotxorepos haivy trois moAXois, Ore py mémacae Tov 
Oeparevaovra, Ti ovv TAYTA, én, @ AywArded; TO xeipe audw mporeivas. 


1 (Cf. Id. Dion. XXXII: kal, 76 wadiora Kwfoay avdrov....] 
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*XXI. 1: dwormacévras dn’ aitav] A. V. ‘after we were gotten from 
them.’ R. V. ‘when we were parted from them.’ Perhaps ‘hardly 
parted’ might be not unsuitable to such an occasion, although the 
simple word is all that is required in such cases as Luke xxil. 41: 
‘and he was parted (A. V. withdrawn) from them about a stone’s cast.’ 
2 Macc. xii. 10: éxeidev S€ droonacbévrav oradiovs 6. Polyaen. Strat. 
VI. 16, 4: os 5€ paxpay dmeondoOnoay dxpt meayous Siwdkovres. Perhaps 
the nearest example to our place is Eurip. Adcest. 287: ovx« n6€Anoa hv 
droonac$ciod cov; but even this does not warrant, in a simple narration, 
such a sensational rendering as ‘after we had torn ourselves away from 
them’ (Grot., Hemsterh., and some English versions); not to mention 
that this sense is more appropriate to the mzdd/e than to the passive 
form: e.g. Dion. Hal. Amt. V. 55: dyecOat eri tov Oavator, dnoonwpévous 
yuvakav te Kai maidoyv kat marépor. Virg. Aen. I. 434: Divellimur 
inde | Iphitus et Pelias mecum. 


*XXI. 3: dvaddvavres (T. R. dvachavévres) 8 tv Kimpov] A. V. ‘when 
we had discovered Cyprus.’ R. V. ‘when we had come in sight of Cyprus.’ 
‘It is a nautical term for bringing the land in view by approaching it, and 
so bringing it up, as it were, above the horizon’—A/umphry. In departing 
from a place the opposite effect takes place; as Lucian. Y H. 11. 38: 
émet © amexpvapuev avrovs. Synes. Ep. IV: voros Aaumpos, vp’ od raxd 
pev THY ynv amexpimropev. Virg. Aen. Il. 291: aerias Phaeacum ab- 
Scondimus arces. 


*[bid. exeioe yap tv Td mroitov amodoptifépevoy Tov youov] On the 
present part. dmogoprifouevoy see on 2 Pet. ii. 9. The more common 
meaning of the word is ‘to throw overboard,’ as Philo Tom. Il. p. 413: 
kuBepynrns S€ xetavav emrywopnevov amopoprifera. Greg. Naz. Or. XXVII. 
p. 471 D (ad opulentos): dmodpdpricat tu ths vnds, wa mens Kouddrepos. 
For ‘unloading’ is commonly quoted Dion. Hal. Amzé. Il. 44: af de 
peifous (odnddes) em dykupdy cadevovca rais morapnyois dmoyepiCovral 
Te kai droopri¢ovrar oxadais, where, however, Cod. Vat. has dyripop- 
ri¢ovra, ‘take in a return cargo.’ 

éxetore = ket Ch. xxii. 5. Job xxxix. 29. Demosth. p. 1283, 21: rijy pev 
vaiv eis ‘Podov katekduice, kal Tov youov éxeioe &EeAduevos dméSorTo. 


XXI. 7: pets 88 tov wAody Siavicavres dd Topov] A. V. ‘And when 
we had finished our course (R. V. the voyage) from Tyre.’ From the 
comparison of a large number of places in Xenophon Ephesius (with 
whom the phrase is a very favourite one) I arrive at the correct version: 
‘And we, continuing our voyage from Tyre.’ The following are some of 
the places, from the edition of Locella:—P. 19: kdxeivny pév Thy riuépav 
ovpio xpnodpevor mrevdpari, Siavicavres Tov trod», eis Sauov katnvrncay (this 
was the first day’s sail of a long voyage). P. 55: ém\eov eis "Aciav: kat 
wéxpe pev tuvos Sinvuato edTuxds o mods (afterwards they were wrecked). 
P. 86: 6 d€ diavicas Tov dm Aiyimrou moor, els adriv pev “Iradiav ovK 
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€pxerat (he was sailing from Egypt to Palys but the wind drove him out 
of his course). P. 107: dvaydpevos, kal dcavdoas Tov ody, Ta pev mora 
€mt rhs Suxehias epxerar (only the first stage of the voyage). P. 111: 
avyyero, kai Siavioas pda dopévas rov mAodY, od ToAAais Hpépars els ‘Pddov 
kataiper: tH 8° é&fs 78n pev wept Tov mAodvy eyivovro (but put it off on account 
of a festival). In all these cases there is no question of /inishing the 
voyage, but only of continuing or performing it. 


XXI. 15: émoxevardpevor (T. R. daock.!)] A. V. ‘We took up our 
carriages (baggage).’ I should prefer, ‘Having furnished ourselves for 
the journey.’ Hesychins explains the word by etvrpemucOevres ; St Chryso- 
stom by ra pos ryv ddoumopiay haBdvres. Compare Jerem. xlvi. (Gr. xxvi.) 
19: 3b vy nda b>, O'. oxevn drotkicpod moincov ceavtn. A. V. 
‘ Furnish thyself to go into captivity.’ 


*XXI. 28: Bonetre] Wetstein quotes from Aristoph. Lyszs¢. (sic): 
yeiroves, BonOeire Sedpo, but there is no such reference in Caravella’s 
Index Aristoph. Also from Meleager (Anthol. T. 1. p. 8 Jacobs. 1794) 
"“QvOpwmo, Bobeire. I add Charit. Aphrod. 1. 8: BonOeire. éarei de 


, t ied , > A > id , 
modAakis avtTns KeKpayvias, ovdev eyeveto méor... 


*XXI. 35: Ore Sé eyévero él rods dvaBabots] Both versions: ‘and 


when he came upon the stairs.’ The ancient versions, more correctly, 
‘and when he came TO the stairs.’ Vulg. cum venisset ad gradus. Pesch. 


ber a0 -D. Philox. Le? 2ZeXS lon <? /2. Cf. Luke xxiv. 22: 


yevomevat opOprac ert To pynuetov, ‘which were early at the sepulchre.’ 


*XXI. 37: “EAAquctl ywookes;] A. V. ‘Canst thou speak Greek?’ 
R. V. ‘Dost thou know Greek?’ Dean Burgon (Reviston Revised, p. 149) 
instances this as a proof of the Revisers’ ‘want of familiarity with the 
refinements of the Greek language.’ He rightly explains the full ex- 
pression to be, ‘Dost thou know [how to talk] in Greek?’ and quotes 
(from Wetstein) the lena locutio, as occurring in Nehem, xiii. 24: oi 
viol adrav fpiov Aadodvres "ACwricti, kal ovK cio emvywoeckorTes Aadeiv 
*Iovdaiort. For the elliptical form we are referred to Xen. Cyrof. VII. 
5, 31: rovs 0” év rais oikiais Knpitrew Tovs Supiori emuorapévous evdoy peverw. 
Other examples are St Chrysost. T. 1X. p. 200E: épa,”"EdAnow evayyedigov- 
rat. €ikos yap adrovs Te Nouror eidévar “EAAnuioTi, Kal ev AvyTioxeia ToLoUTOUS 
eivat moAAovs. Xen, Anad. vi. 6, 8: (Seuthes Thrax) ev émnxd@ cioryxe 
éxav Eppnvéa: Evvier b€ kal avrds “EAAnuoti Ta wAciora, where the full con- 
struction would be ray “EXAnuori Aadovpévov. The Vulgate has here 
Graece nosti? and Graece scire, nescire is the ordinary Latin idiom, 


1[Cf. Plut. Vit. Dion. Xxv1: dwo- Synalus to forward them when there 
oKevacdsevos ody TH meplovTa Ta Orhwy was an opportunity. ] 
kal Tov popriwy éxec and requesting 
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which would be not at all surprising in the mouth of the Roman ‘chief 
captain,’ as reported by the Latinizing St Luke. 


XXII. 18: od wapaSeovral cov tiv papruplay mepl gu0dv] The reading 
of AB® (uaprupiay without the article) is thus represented by R. V. ‘They 
will not receive of thee testimony concerning me.’ But this, I think, would 
require mapa god. The preposition in mapadéfovra: is necessary to express 
acceptance or favourable reception, as Mark iv. 20 (where R. V. ‘ accept’), 
1 Tim. v. 19; and has therefore spent its force. 


XXII. 23: furrotvrev ta tydria] A. V. ‘And cast off their clothes.’ 
R. V. ‘And threw off their garments,’ as preparing to stone them (Grot.). 
But pipya ra ip. is to throw them away, for the purpose of flight}, or of 
running faster; and those who put off their garments at the stoning of 
Stephen did not throw them away, but gave them to Saul to take care of. 
Amongst the gestures of an excited crowd the shaking or tossing of their 
garments (Lat. jactatio togarum) is often included. Wetstein quotes 
Aristaen. Zp. I. 26: 6 d€ Sppos (to express admiration of a dancer) 
dvéotnké te OpOds vo Oavparos...Kal TO xEipEe Kiel, Kal THY ecOATAa cope. 
Philostr. p. 818: kai of pev TO yetpe avaceiovar, oi Sé tHv éoOnra. Lucian. 
De Salt. 83 (where an dpynotns overdoes the part of Ajax patvopeves): 
GAAG 76 ye Oéarpov Grav cuvepeunver TO Atavti, Kai e77d@v, Kal €Bdwr, Kal Tas 
eoOnras dmeppimrouy (‘ubi legere mallem aveppimrovy*, spectatores enim 
non adbjecisse, sed succussisse, sursum jecisse vestes credibile est.—Basz.)*. 
Though there is no good example of this use of pimreiv, it was so under- 
stood by St Chrysostom: kai ra ivatia extwaooortes, pyoi, kovioptov €Baror, 
using the same word as Nehem. v. 13, Acts xviii. 64. 


*XXII. 25: ds 8& mpoéreway aitdv tots ipdow] A. V. ‘and as they 
bound him with thongs.’ R. V. ‘and when they had tied him up with 
the thongs.’ ‘Dr Bloomfield quotes from Dio. Cass. XLIX. 22 (p. 405 E): 
*Avriyovoy éuactiyece otavp® mpodnoas ; and explains rightly, I think, the 
apo in both verbs to allude to the Zosztion of the prisoner, which was bent 
forward, and tied (the position?) with a sort of gear made of leather to 
an inclined post’—Dean Alford. But in the passage from Dio. Cass. 
mpodnoas is a vox nzhelz, and the true reading is mpoodjoas, as quoted by 
Pearson, Ox ¢he Creed, Article Iv. p. 203, ed. 1723. The force of the pre- 
position, therefore, still remains obscure, unless we adopt Jos. Scaliger’s 
explanation : ‘Legimus in comoedia, Ego plectar pendens (h. e. weréwpos). 


1 (Cf. Plut. Vit, Tim. Xxxiv: ev 40: Wore of pev adrov mepiTpéxovTes 


plas 7d iwarvov did uécov Tod Oedrpov.] 

2 (Cf. Lucian. De Gym. 27: éxetvo 
Tolwuy (discum) dvw Te dvappirTodow 
els Tov dépa Kal els TO méppw.] 

3 See Boiss. ad Aristaen. Efes¢. 
p- 580. Ed. 

*[Cf. Dio. Chrys. Or: Vil. p. 103, 


€d€ovro* of 5¢ Ta iudria épplrrouy bd 
Tod pofov. Or. XXXII. p. 389, 40: 
(said of spectators in a theatre) rndavres 
kal wawduevo. kal malovres dANAAOUS, Kal 
améppnra déyovres,..kal Ta dvra [iudria] 
purrobvtes kal yupvol Badigovres amd THs 
déas éviore.] 
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Illud pendere est inaor mpoteiverOa, funibus utringue a terra levari, non 
autem stantem funibus ad columnam alligari, ut pictorum natio somniat1’ 
An extract from Ach. Tat. vil. 12 lends considerable support to this idea : 
dpre dé pou debevros (cf. v. 29) Kal rijs éoOjros To} caéparos yeyupvepevor, 
peredpou Te ek Tay Bpdxer kpepapévor, kal Tay pév pdotryas KomitdrvT@r, TOV 
d€ mip Kal Tpoxov.... 


*XXIII. 10: eddaBnOels px Stacracdf] Those critics who pin their 
faith on the consensus of certain MSS. require us to believe that edAanbels 
is a gloss on do8ndeis, and not the reverse. We have often had occasion 
to notice resemblances between the diction of Diod. Sic. and that of 
St Luke, and we find an instance in the use of this word. As, for 
example, XII. 60: AnpooOévns eddaBovpevos pn kal Tov Navmakrov ékmodvop- 
Kno@ot. XIV. 44: Avovdowos...evhaBetro pnmore tov Kapynoovioy diaBavrov 
eis SuxeAlav, exeivois mpocOadvra. XIX. 55: ravr ovy evdaBnbeis. XX. 36: 
Tov amo THs ovyKAnTov POdvov evraBnOeis. 

Examples of d:acmac@a in a literal sense, from the violence of an 
infuriated multitude, are not wanting in the history of popular tumults. 
Thus in the account of the riotous proceedings which followed on the 
death of Julius Caesar, we read (Plut. Vzt. Caes. LXVIII) dAdor & ehoirav 
mavraxoce THS TOAE@S, TVAAGBELv Kal Saorracac Ga Tovs avdpas Cnrovvres. One 
of their victims was Cinna the poet (Vz¢. Brut. xx) who, éxxopscopévov tov 
oadpatos aidovpevos pt Tapeivat, mpondOev eis Tov dxAov 74On Siayp.atvopevoy, 
odpbeis dé SueomdcOn, being taken for his namesake the conspirator 2 
Appian (B. C. 11. 147) tells the same story with an addition by way of 
embellishment : Kivvay...dvéoracav Onpiwdas, kai ovdev avrov pépos és rapny 
evpeOn. 

*XXIII. 14. "Avabduare dvebeparicapev éavrots] Both versions, ‘We 
have bound ourselves under a great curse.’ Dele ‘great.’ It is not the 
Hebrew idiom (as in Deut. xx. 17: dvaOéyate dvabeparveire avrovs, ‘ye shall 
utterly destroy them’), but dva@éuars is added é€k rod mdeovdgovros, like 
evxnvy eWéaoba, etc. Suidas?: gore d€ ’Arrixov TO oXhpa, TO eimdvra Td 
mpayua emayayety 70 ard ToD mpayparos dvopa* ws TO UBpw vBpife K.7.d.4 

* XXIII. 16: wapayevdpevos kal eloeAOdy els tiv mapepBodrry] A. V. ‘He 
went and entered into the castle. R. V. in margin proposes another 
rendering: ‘Having come in wfon them, and he entered.’ But this 
would surely require jKovce dé instead of dkovoas dé, and éemoras avrois 
for mapayevonevos. As to how he came to hear of the plot, Ammonius 
gives the right explanation: jxovcev &s lovdaios dy, Kal cvvdy adrois. 


1 Scaliger, Bk 11. Ep. 146. Ed. quotation is to be found s.v. Nnpe?s. Ed. 
2 [Shakespeare /w/. Caes. III. 3: 4 Quoted by Vorstius, De Hebrais- 
‘Truly, my name is Cinna. mis N.T. Comm. cap. xxxv. p. 632 ed. 


ist Cit. Tear him to pieces; he’sacon- Fischer, Lips. 1778. This reference, as 
spirator.’] well as the other in note 1, I owe to 


3 Dr H. Jackson points out that this Mr W. Aldis Wright. Ed. 
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XXIII. 30: Aéyew Ta mpds adrov érl cod] A. V.‘To say before thee what 
they had against him.’ Literally, ‘the things concerning him,’ as ra mpos 
6eév, ‘the things which pertain to God’ (Rom. xv..17). But the prepo- 
sition may often be rendered ‘against,’ when the context implies 
opposition, as Ch. xxiv. 19: ei re fxouev mpds pe, ‘if they had aught 
against me!” Col. iii. 13: éay tis mpos twa exn pour, ‘if any man 
have a quarrel against any.’ The A, V. therefore requires no alteration, 
except that the words ‘they had’ need not be italicized. But the T. R., 
though yielding an excellent sense, is not exempt from difficulties on the 
part of the Mss., of which B simply omits rd, and AX read déyew adrovs 
emi cov, supported by the Vulgate, ut dicant apud te. Of the Syriac 
versions Philox. reads ra mpos avrov (oila\> al) 5 Pesch. ‘that 
they should come and speak with him’ (o1MaS coxsohso oZb), 
‘probably .as B. The R. V. as usual follows the same MS. ‘charging 
his accusers also to speak against him before thee.’ If this reading 
must be adopted, since it seems superfluous to charge accusers to speak 
against the accused, I should prefer rendering, with the Peschito, ‘to 
speak wzth him,’ i.e. to say what they had against him, and to hear what 
he had to say in reply. 


* XXIII. 35: Staxotoropal cov] A. V. ‘I will hear thee.’ R. V. ‘I will 
hear thy cause.’ The forensic use of this word may be illustrated from 
Job ix. 33: dvaxovev dvapécov dudorépov. Stob. Florzl. T. XLVIll. 61: 
épya S€ Baothéws rpia, To Te oTpatayey Kal Sixagrodev (to administer justice) 
kat Ocparevev Oeovs...ducacmodev dé Kal Svakovev. ravt@v Tov vm’ adréy.... 
There is a story told of Philip, the father of Alexander, that when a poor 
old woman importuned him to hear her cause, and his answer was py 
oxoAagew, she promptly replied, cat yy Bacideve. The narrator adds 
(Plut. T. 1. p. 179 C): 6 d€ Oavpdoas 7d pnO€v, ov povoy exeivns, dAdAa Kal TOY 
dAwv evOds Sunxovoer. 


¥XXIV. 2: kal katoplopdrav ywopévev TO ver trodrw] A. V. ‘and that 
very worthy deeds are done unto this nation.’ R. V. (with dupdepdror) 
‘and that evils are corrected.’ If SiopOwudrev is the true reading, this 
seems a good opportunity to confer the ‘freedom’ of the English Bible 
upon a word which would certainly have been employed by an English 
Tertullus on such an occasion: ‘and that REFORMS are being carried out 
for this nation.’ In partial support of this rendering we might appeal to 
Heb. ix. 10: péxpt katpod dvopddceas, A. V. ‘until the time of reformation.’ 


*XXIV. 25: Avadcyopévov 88 «.7.A.] It may be interesting to compare 
with this discourse an interview between Dionysius the tyrant and Plato, 


(Cf. Lucian. Hermot. 85: viv dé... &Sokev, ovdev efalperov mpds 


avrhy 
mpos Thy oTodw dmorerdcOar 6 byos exwv.] 
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related in Plut. Vit. Dion. v. ‘The discourse turned on virtue (apetn) 
in general. Afterwards they came to fortitude (dvdpeia) in particular ; 
and the philosopher made it appear that tyrants have, of all men, the 
least pretension to that virtue. Justice (Sixatoovvn) was the next topic; 
and when Plato asserted the happiness of the just, and the wretched 
condition of the unjust, ovre rods Adyous ehepev 6 TUpavvos damep eEedey- 
Xouevos, HxOerd te Tois mapodoe Oavpacrds drodexouévors Tov aydpa kai 
knAovpevors Ud TOY eyouevar.’ 

In describing the impression made by St Paul’s argument upon Felix, 
for the Greek euoBos yevduevos we would render neither ‘he trembled’ 
(€vrpopos y.), nor ‘he was terrified’ (érro76n), but simply ‘he was afraid,’ 
as A. V. Acts x. 4, xxii. 9. We are sorry to part with the former for 
Felix’s sake, but the sequel shows that he was not so greatly moved on 
this occasion as to realize the picture usually drawn of him, of a judge 
trembling before his prisoner. 


¥XXIV. 27: xdpita Karabécbar tots ‘IovSalos] A. V. ‘to shew the 
Jews a pleasure.’ R. V. ‘to gain favour with the Jews.’ But since 
Felix, in retiring from his province, could have had no motive for 
ingratiating himself with those whom he no longer governed, but merely 
desired to lay them under a parting obligation, this view of the subject 
seems to be more correctly indicated by the A. V. ‘to shew the Jews a 
pleasure,’ than by the proposed improvement of it. 


XXV. I1: ovddels pe Sivatar airois xaploacbar] A. V. ‘No man may 
deliver me (R. V. give me up) unto them.’ Again v. 16: ‘It is not the 
manner of the Romans to deliver (give up) any man’ (yapifeorOai twa 
advOpmov). To ‘deliver’ or ‘give up’ might be the rendering of mapa- 
Sovvar or ékdovvat, in which the principal idea of yapi¢erO@a is lost. I 
would add ‘as a matter of favour,’ there being no single word in English 
equivalent to the Greek. The distinction is important, as showing the 
highly advanced state of the Roman criminal law, in contrast with that 
of Eastern nations: e.g. when Haman offered Artaxerxes 10,000 talents 
of silver for permission to destroy the Jews, the king (in the words of 
Josephus) kal ro dpyvpiov air@ xapifera, kai rovs avOpadmous, wore Tovelv 
avrovs 6 Tt BovAera. [I now see that R. V. offers an alternative version, 
‘grant me by favour.’] 


*XXV. 13: kativrncayv eis Katrdperay, domracdpevor tov Pyorov] ‘to 
salute Festus.’ So Vulg. and both Syriac versions, against the uncials, 
which agree in reading domacayevor. But how is this to be construed? 
Not surely as R. V. in text, ‘they arrived at C. and saluted F.,’ which 
would certainly require kai jyomdcavto tov 6. We must therefore accept 


L{Cf. Plut. Vit, Dion. XLVI: of  orparubras xapicasbar tov ‘Hpaxhel- 
pev pido mapexedevovTo Ty Alwyt...rois dy.) 
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the only possible alternative, ‘having saluted F.,’ i.e. they first saluted F. 
and then arrived at C. where he resided. Can anything be more 
childish? The participle of the aorist evidently got in here from Ch. xxi. 
7, katnyrioapey eis TIrodeuaida, kal domacdpuevor Tovs addeAdous epeivaper 
npépav piav, where it is perfectly correct. 


*XXV. 16: od tor Mos ‘Pwpators] A more expressive phrase would 
have been, ov« ore IIATPION ‘Popaios, as Plut. Vit. Brut. Xxvi. Dion. 
Hal. Ant. vI. 71. On the custom itself compare Appian. B. C. Ill. 54: 
6 pev vouos, @ BovaA7, Sixavot Tov evOvydpevov adrov dKxovoal TE THS KaTNyopias, 
kal dmoNoynoapevov virep avTod Kpiver Oat. 


*XXV. 18: airlav tpepov] (for émépepov) is the reading of the principal 
uncials, adopted of course by the Revisers. Alford refers for this phrase 
to John xviii. 29: karnyopiav pépere, and 2 Pet. ii. 11: ov Pepovar BAdodnpov 
kpiow ; but neither of these is a good authority for such a writer as 
St Luke. Wetstein quotes a score of examples of airiay émipépew from 
writers of all ages ; but only one (from Libanius) of airiav dépew. I add 
Lucian. Alex. 2: ad qv tis jiv ravtny éemupépyn thy aitiav. Id. Apol. pro 
M. C. 13: opdce xwopnoas TS eripepopéevm eykAnpwatt. Ach, Tat. VI. 5: 
éykAnpua porxetas emipépwv. Diod. Sic. T. X. p. 40, ed. Bip.: ov yap dvéXeurev 
airias Wevdeis emupépar trois evropwraros. bid. p. 213: mepi rev éemipepo- 
pévoy eykAnpdrev dmodoyeto Oa. Pausan. VIII. 46: airiay émeveykav MiAnoiots, 
€Oehoxaxnoa opas...<v TH “EAAad: vavpayjoavras. 


*XXV. 20, 21: dtropotpevos...cis tiv Tod DeBacrod Sidyvwow...] Compare 
Dion. Hal. Anz. 111. 22: diropovpevos 8€ ti xpnoerat trois mpdypace (Horatius 
being accused of killing his sister) reAevtdy xparioror eivar dieyv@ TO ojp@ 
thy Suayyoow (the determination, cf. Ch. xxiv. 22 R. V.) émurpémew. Diod. 
Sic. XVI. 59: kai rovr@ (concilio Amphictyonum) rH epi Trav Odor Sidyvocw 
emuTpevvat. 


*XXV. 21: dvaméupo (T. R. repo) atrdv mpds Katoapa] The Latin 
forensic word is vemittere. So Plin. Efist. x. 97: ‘Fuerunt alii-similis 
amentiae, quos, quia cives Romani erant, adnotavi in urbem reméttendos.’ 


Compare Lucian. Ewn, 12: éyvacay dvamépmimov és tiv “Iradiav exmepaya 
thy Sikny. 


*XXV. 24: évéruxdy po] A. V. ‘have dealt with me.’ R. V. ‘made 
suit to me.’ Either of these fairly represents the Greek; as do also 
‘have been with me’ (Tyndale), ‘have called upon me’ (Geneva), NOT, 
as Alford, ‘have been urgent with me’ (émékewré po). A personal inter- 
view seems to be required by the following examples. Theophr. Char. 1: 
Tots: evrvyxdvew xara omovdiv Bovdopévors mpoordgéar éemavedOeiv (to call 
again). Plut. Vit, Ages. vil: émecra trav evtuyxavovtwy Kat Seopévor, ovs 
aicOouro Avodvdpo padiora memobdras, dmpdkrous drémeprev. Id. Vet. 
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Alex. XLIX: éxéAevoer cicayew avtods mpos ’AdéEavdpov, ws epi avayKaiwy 
Id. Vit. Themdst. XXVIL: BovAcoOa 8’ 
evtuxely Baowdet (to have an audience of the king) mepi peyiorwy mpay- 
pare. 


€xovras evtuxeiv kal peyadav. 


Dan. vi. 12 (LXX): Tore ovTou of avOpwmo éevérvyov To Bacidel. 


*XXV. 27: wésrovta Séopiov, py Kal tds kar avTod airlas onpavar] 
R. V. ‘in sending a prisoner, not withal to signify the charges against 
him.’ On which Mr Humphry observes: ‘ This idiomatic rendering of 
the Greek participle is rarely so convenient as it is here.’ But the 
English ‘idiomatic rendering’ is that of the A. V. and of all preceding 
versions till ‘snuffed out’ by the Revisers: ‘to send a prisoner, and not 
withal to signify’ &c. 


*XXVI. II: wAvdyKatov Brachypetv] A. V. ‘I compelled them to 
blaspheme.’ There seems no objection to ‘compelled,’ though perhaps 
‘constrained’ (as A. V. Acts xxviil. 19, Gal. vi. 12) might be better. It 
is not necessarily implied in either word that the compulsion or constraint 
employed was successful, but only that such means weve employed. The 
imperfect, in this case, does not indicate an unsuccessful attempt, but only 
(like édiwxoy in the same verse) the /reguency of the action. There is 
therefore no necessity for the R. V. ‘I strove to make them blaspheme,’ 
which, taken by itself, does not even exclude moral force. 


*XXVI. 26: od ydp éorw év yovla mempaypévov totro] A proverbial 
expression, for which Wetstein quotes Galen.’ De loc. affect. 1: didoao- 
ois per ovv ev yovia KaOnuevors auapravew ev rede Tay’ av Tis ovyyvoin. 
Lucian. Deor. Concil. 1: 
cvaTpepopevor mpos ovs addnAows Kowodoyeiode. 


, f - , a AS , 
pnkért tovOopitere, @ Oeoi, pnde Kata ywvias 
I add Synes. Ef. 22: 
Lucian. Pseudol. 

a \ im os i ae > / / Lol > la 
24: mov yap tavta Trav BiBAiwv evpicKels; ev yovia mov Taya Tay tadéepov 
(melancholy) riwds woutaéy xaropwpvypeva. 


n - > / A > , x , > , 
T@V TTOVNP@V avOpotrav Tas €V OKOT® Kat y@viats éAmidas. 


XXVI. 28: & érlyw pe melOes Xproriavdv yevéoOar] This is the T. R. 
in which the only question is as to the meaning of the phrase éy odiyo. 
All the examples of it which have been adduced by Wetstein and others 
may be classed under two heads: (1) z” a /itt/e time, either understanding 
xpove, or taking dAty@ to be in the neuter gender, like per’ od modd!; (2) in 
a few words (as Eph. iii. 3), dréefly, summatim. Either of these will make 
a good sense, and not be inconsistent with the proper use of mei@, which 
is not ¢o bring a person over to one’s opinion, but to seek to do so*. 


1 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Cor. 1x: loxupas dé 
maxns yevouevns Kal moddGv év drlyw 


dé udvov dxodovbetv wer’ adrod. (But here 
it may be the narrational present for 


vexpov Teo bvTwv.] 

2 [It seems to be used in the former 
of these senses by Lucian. Phzlops. 34: 
kat rédNos melOe me, Tovs peév olkéras 
dmavras év TH Méugide karadurety, adrov 


érevoe.) Plut. 11. p. 185 B: wh melOwv 
dé rov HvpuBiddnv év trois orevots vav- 
paxfica, Kptpa mpds tov BdpBaporv 
éreupe..-On melOw see Schafer ad Plut. 
T. IV. p. 398.] 
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Compare Ch. xix. 8, xxviii. 23, 2 Cor. v- II. The A. V. ‘almost’ cannot 
be proved}, and would require us to understand meio in the former. 
sense, of conviction instead of persuasion. To which we may add, that 
if Agrippa had really been impressed (not to say, almost convinced) by 
the Apostle’s arguments, he would hardly have used the contemptuous 
term, Xpioriavdy yevéoOa, in speaking of the new religion. 

Unfortunately, this is not the only difficulty connected with the 
passage before us, as it is found in the MSs. Of these three of the 
oldest ABN (the first with zeiOn for meiOers) read moujoae for yever Oat, 
which is also given as a various reading by the Philoxenian Syriac. 
Dean Alford, who confesses that it is ‘almost impossible to give any 
assignable meaning’ to the reading of BX, throws in his lot with A, ev 
dAly@ pe meiOn Xpiotiavoy roujoa, which he translates, ‘ Lightly thou art 
persuading thyself that thou canst make me a Christian.’ This sense 
might possibly be elicited from the Greek, if it were ev odiy@ pe mérroulas 
Xpioriavdy moujoa, though even so the absence of dvvacGa: could hardly 
be excused. 

How the Revisers’ ‘With but little persuasion thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian’ is to be extracted from the reading adopted by 
them, év ddiyo pe meiders Xpiotiavov moujoa, seems quite inexplicable : 
videant ips. Re-translated into Greek, their English would be something 
like this: év ddtyn pe wecBot BoiAow Gv Xproriavdy rrovjoat*. 


*Jbid. R. V. In the good old times, when Latin was the vehicle 
of such lucubrations as we are now penning, we should probably 
have said of this desperate attempt, Haec ex Graecis ne fidiculis extor- 
queas. But before we dismiss it as utterly untenable, we will hear what 
one (and not the least distinguished) of the N. T. Company has to say in 
defence and explanation of it. ‘Thisisa good rendering, and assuredly 
atrue one. Literally the words are, “in a little thou usest persuasion to 
make me a Christian.”...Agrippa in effect says, “You are such an 
enthusiast that you think it will take little time and few words to 
make me a Christian®.”’ This would be a good paraphrase, either of 
the T. R. with meides yevéoOa, or of the corrected(?) text, with 
TIEIPAZEIS mowujoar; but by no possibility can it be brought into 
harmony with meiOews mojoa. Teidew is not ‘to use persuasion,’ 
absolutely and without a construction, but ‘to seek to persuade’ 
some person to do something; here to persuade Agrippa to become 
a Christian. So the Vulgate: zz modico suades me Christianum fieri. 
But if for ferd we substitute facere, then we get a sense which is little 
better than nonsense. The difficulty is not at all lightened by reading 
mein for meifevs with Cod. A; and, if in our unwillingness to part with 


1 [But cf. St Chrys. 11. 516D: xal 2 [Or Hddws dv... mrovjoats.] 


Tov OikdfovrTa puKpod peTrametoa, ws Kal * [Kennedy, Zly Lectures, p. 60.] 
avrov éxelvov Néyew, "Ey OAlyw....] 
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mouoa, we attempt to tamper with that portion of the sentence in which 
the Mss. present no variation, we aay take warning by the ill success 
‘of previous adventurers in the same speculative line. Dr Hort, for 
instance (Votes on Select Readings, p. 100), hazards the remark: ‘Possibly 
TTETTOIOAC should be read for METTEIOEIC; for the personal refer- 
ence expressed by pe loses no force by being left to implication (?) and 
the changes of letters are inconsiderable (??). But if the personal 
reference is suppressed, or only not prominently put forward, what 
becomes of the abe dug of the Apostle’s rejoinder : evéaipny av to 
Ge@...00 povov SE, add kal mavtas tovs dkovoyrds pov K.7.€.? 


*XXVII. 2: wretv els robs kata tiv "Aclav rérovs}] A favourite 
expression of Polybius, from whom Raphel quotes p. 4, 1. 14: es re rhv 
‘EdAada kai tods Kara Thy ’Aciay rémous. p. 3, 1. 28: év d€ Trois Kara Thy 
"Iradiav kal AiBvny romos. p. 31, 1. 6: trois Kata tiv Suxedlayv rémos. Add 
Diod. Sic. V. 8: €Bacitevce péxpt Tay Kara “PHyioy Tomer. 


XXVII. 3: émupedelas tuxetv] A. V. ‘to refresh himself.’ R. V. adds: 
‘Gr. to receive attention” An excellent Greek phrase, for which Wetstein 
quotes Schol. Apoll. Rhod. Il. 390: év ravry ri vjo@ vavaynoavres ervyov 
emipedelas mapa Tav npowv. I add Dion. Hal. Amz. 1. 33: cal dia radra 
ToAANS emyeeias Tuyxavew mpos av VrodeEapevav. Charit. Aphrod. III. 3: 
eret S€ av’tT@ mpoonvéxOyn (mordy), kal maons ervyev emmedeias. Plut. Vee. 
Thes. XXVIL: kai tas tetpopévas faci rév ’Apatovey eis Xadkida Adbpa 
StarrephOcioas ruyxavewv emipedecast 


*XXVII. 8: ports re mapadreydpevor aitiv] Rev. J. Milner (Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St Paul, Lond. 1880) says: ‘Wordsworth and others 
are decidedly mistaken in rendering these words, “coasting it along the 
southern shore of Crete”; for avrjy must refer to the word immediately 
before it, viz. Salmone. The difficulty was in working round, or (as it is 
called) ‘ weathering,” the projecting headland.’ In answer to which we 
would observe (1) that in the immediately preceding clause vmem\evoapev 
thv Kpyrny xara Sadpevnv, the prominent idea is the name of the island 
under whose lee they ran, not of the part of the coast which they first 
made. The pronoun, therefore, is rightly referred to Crete, not to 
Salmone. (2) It does not appear that there was any necessity for 
‘weathering’ Cape Salmone at all, as the words xara Sadpovny will apply 
to the south of the headland, as well as to the north. In fact, since the 
dxpatnpiov is by Strabo in several places called Zadpdmor, it is not 
improbable that Salmone itself was a town or village from which the 
cape derived its name. (3) The word rapadéyeoOa: is always used of 
a coasting voyage, and followed by the name of the country to which the 


1 [Of medical attendance, Hobart,  émavehOéures els 70 orpardmedov éavTay 
p- 269; Plut. 1m. p. 197 E: wa... émipeAnd@ce. | 
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coast belongs; e.g. Diod. Sic. XIII. 3: kaxeiOev 75n mapehéyovto thy IraXiav. 
XIV. 55: ai S€ rpinpers edevoay eis rv AiBinv, mapedéyovto b€ THY yhy. 
(4) How St Luke would have expressed ‘working round’ a headland 
may be inferred from the following examples. Aelian. V. H. 1. 15: 6re 
évradda dmddovro ai rév Tepody tpijpets, mepixdumrovaat rov"Aéw. Herod. 
VI. 44: ek dé AxdvOou oppodpevol, Tov "AOwv mepiéBaddov. Thuc. VII. 95: 
ai 8¢ rév Hedorovynoloy vies, mapandevoacat kal trepiBarotoa Lovmor. 


*XXVII. 12: (Aupéva) BAérovra kard A(Ba kal katd xGpovy] A. V. ‘and 
lieth toward the S.W. and N.W.’ R. V. ‘looking N.E. and S.E. Gr. 
looking down the S.W. wind and down the N.W. wind? But this force 
of the preposition is not supported by biblical usage, as, for instance, 
Ezech. xl. 23, 24, where mvAn Brérovea mpos vorov, and zm. BX. Kar’ avarodds 
are interchanged in the sense of Jooking or facing towards a certain point 
of the compass. Mr Milner says: ‘We must imagine the harbour itself to 
be personified,’ in which case ‘it will naturally look ahead of it, towards 
the land, and not astern, out to sea.’ By way of illustration it may be 
mentioned that Nelson’s column at Yarmouth, though on the furthest 
east coast of England, actually Bdémer mpos Svopas, being surmounted by 
a statue of the hero with his face towards the land. . 


XXVII. 13: tis mpobérews Kexpatyxévar] ‘That they had obtained 
their purpose.’ Another good Greek phrase: e.g. Diod. Sic. XVI. 20: 
of d€ proOodpor, Kexpatnkores 7On THS mpobécews. Compare Lucian. Phad. 
prior 2: padiws éxpatnoa tis émyerpjoews. Diod. Sic. XIII. 112: Scémep 
Kekpatnkéevat THs emiBoAjs vomicovres*. 


*XXVII. 16: pdrts ioytoapev mepixparets yeverOat tis cxddys| A. V. 
‘we had much work to come by the boat.’ An excellent specimen of 
vernacular English, for which we are indebted to Tyndale, but of which 
the Revisers have left not a trace in their ‘we were able, with difficulty, 
to secure the boat.’ To ‘come by’ is a good old idiom for ‘to obtain 
possession of’ (as Hooker, quoted by Johnson, ‘Things most needful to 
preserve this life, are most prompt and easy for all living creatures to 
come by’), which is the exact meaning of the Greek mepixparis y. or the 
Latin compos fiert. The first and hardest piece of work was to make 
themselves masters of the boat; the next, to hoist it on board (v. 17); 
which done, and not before, it was ‘secured.’ 


*XXVII. 17: xaddoavres 73 oxedos] ‘They lowered the gear.’ R. V. 
Compare Polyb. 1. 61: xKaOeAdpevor robs iarods. A 


*XXVII. 18: Body érovotvro] A. V. ‘they lightened the ship’ (but 
see v. 38). R. V. ‘they began to throw ¢he freight overboard.’ The 


1 (Cf. Polyb. 1. 63: ob pdvov éme- Kablkovto THs mpobécews, i.e. TAS TaV 
Barovro TH T&v Coy Hyewovia, GANA Kal Gow *ryenwovlas.] 
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proper commercial word, which may be seen every day in the ‘Ship 
News’ of the daily press, is ‘they jettisoned the cargo.’ As this operation 
is necessarily a lengthened one, there seems no occasion to insist on the 
imperfect tense, ‘they began to do it. Of the figurative use of this 
expression Wetst. quotes a pleasing example from Greg. Naz. de Basil. : 
mavtav exBodrny orépéas av tore eiyev, kovpas Srémdet THY Tod Biov Oddaccay. 
I add another from Stob. Flor. T. CXV. 28: xaraywyf (a putting into 
harbour) yap forcey 6 yepovtixds Odvaros, éxBodr) 8é Kal vavayioy ear oO 
T@V VE@Y. 


*XXVII. 21: pr dvdyerOar dard ris Kprirns, kepSioal te...] R. V. ‘and 
not have set sail from Crete, and have gotten...’ This is a legitimate 
construction, the negative extending to both clauses. But there is 
another, which is a favourite with scholars, and deserves a place in 
the margin, if not in the text, of the Revised Version: ‘not have set 
sail from Crete, and so have been spared this injury and loss.’ This is 
a well-known use of the word xepdaivew, of which the following examples 
are quoted by Elsner and others. Philem. p. 352 ed. Grot. et Cler.: kai 
yap mévns av peydda kepdaiver kaxa. Joseph. Ant. 1. 3,2: (Reuben) #éiov 
‘avrovs avréxeipas pev py yevérOar Tod addeAgov, pivavres dé eis Tov mapa- 
keipevoy Nakkov ovT@s amrobavely €acat, Kai TO ye puavOnvar Tas xeipas avTovs 
kepdaivew. I add Plut. Vzt. Cleom. Xxx: ‘If it is not dishonourable for 
the descendants of Hercules to serve the successors of Philip and 
Alexander, we shall save ourselves a long voyage (mAodv modvy kepda- 
voopev) by making our submission to Antigonus.’? And so the word 
appears to have been understood by the Peschito, which renders 


020044 oo oon —amnisso, et immunes essemus a damno. 


XXVII. 29: ndxovro tpépav yevér@ar] For the Ahrase Wetstein quotes 
Long. Past. 11. p. 40 ed. Schaef.: em:Ovpodow adAndovs opav’ dia TodTo 
Oarrov evxopeba yevér Oar tiv nuépav. Lbid. p. 56: evyopevos S€ tv nyépav 
yeverOa tayéws...vuxrav macay éxeivn o£ paxporarn yeyovevat. For the 
situation compare Synes. Ef. IV. p. 165: Kal vpapper déos ovK Edarror, 
ei kal Stayevoipeba ex Tod KAvdavos, ovTws Exovras év vuKTI mEAdCeW TH Yi; 
POdver S€ juépa, Kai paper dv FAtov, ws ovK oida ef more Adio". 


*XXVII. 35: AaPdv dprov_x.r.é.] Compare Diod. Sic. XI. 9: (Leonidas, 
on the eve of Thermopylae) rots orpariwrais mapnyyetde TaXéws apiororotet- 
oba...avros & akodovdws TH mapayyedla TpopHy mpoonveyKaro. 


XXVII. 39: Kédmov 8€ twa Katevdouv Yxovra alyaddv] A. V. ‘They 
discovered a certain creek with a shore.’ ‘Some commentators [ Kuinoel 
and others] suppose that it should be aiyadév éxovra Kddmoy, since every 
creek must have a beach.’—Dean Alford. The true construction hardly 


1 (Cf. Ach. Tat. Iv. 17: modus 9 mobevKros Hus avapalverat. | 
Io 
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requires confirmation, but as the two following passages have (to the best 
of my knowledge) escaped the researches of collectors, I ue set then 
down. Xenoph. Aad. V1. 4, 4: Aysyy & in abrp TH TéTpa TO Mpos EoTrEpay, 
AITIAAON EXQN. Xenoph. Ephes. Il. 11: kai ris veds Svappayeions, pores 
ev cavidt twi cwbérvtes em aiyadov Tivos 7AOov (where Locella has un- 


fortunately adopted Koen’s conjecture tives for twos). 


*]Jbid. Atydbs is variously rendered ‘a shore,’ ‘a beach,’ ‘a sandy 
shore.’ It appears to be a general term for the sea-coast (as Diod. 
Sic. III. 43: alysados mapyxer Kpnuvadns Kal dvamapamdous for 1000 stadia, 
without harbour or roads), but also used sfecza/ly (as here) for a coast 
which had a beach of sand or shingle between the cliffs and the water’s 
edge (Philo Jud. T. Il. p. 141: of pev mnéapevor oxnvas emt Tov aiytadod, 
of d€ emi Ths alysadiridos Wappou KaTakAivavtes év vraidpe, per’ oikeiwy Kat 
dilov éori@vrat. Lucian. Pisc. 35: ovdev tay ev trois aiyiadois Wnpider 
dvaépov) on which a ship might be hauled up for refitting (Herod. VII. 
59: és rovrov Tov aiyladov KaTagXdvTES, TAS vEeas avEeYpuXoY dvehkVaavTEs) OF 
driven, or run aground in case of shipwreck (Lucian. Ver. Hist. 11. 47: 
xetmav opodpds emurerdy, kal mpooapagas TO oxahos TH aiytar@, diéAvoev- 
npeis dé pores eLevnéapeOa). 


*Jbid. eis dv @Bovdetovro, ct Sivawro, Goat Td mAotov] So the Greek 
text is pointed both by Palmer and Scrivener ; and also (with e duvaréy) 
in A. V.:; ‘into the which they were minded, if it were possible, to 
thrust in the ship.’ But the R. V. undoubtedly reads the passage thus: 
eis ov €Bovdevovto ef Svvawwro e€EGoa TO mAotov, ‘and they took counsel 
whether they could drive the ship upon it.’ Which is right? 

In favour of the punctuation ¢BovAevovro ef Svvawro... might be cited 
Luke xiv. 31: BovAeverar ef duvards €orw év déxa yidiaow vravtqoat K.T.é. 
But a fatal objection to this construction seems to be that, according to 
Greek usage, it would require ei duvarvra, not ef duvawro. The rule given 
by Hoogeveen De Partic. p. 226 (Ed. 1766) is: ‘In obliquis interrogationi- 
bus, notandum tironibus, non subjunctivum aut optativum sequi (post ¢?), 
ut apud Latinos, sed indicativum.’ Cf. Mark xv. 47: €Oedpouv mov réberrat 
(riOerat). 

On the other hand the parenthetical 2 dvvawro is of frequent occur- 
rence in the best. Greek writers from Homer downwards. Thus /Z..A. 393: 
GAG. ov, ei SVvacai ye, mepicxeo maidds éjos. Soph. Oed. T. 697: raviv & 
eUrroumos yivov, et dvvao. Thucyd. VI. 1: éBovAovro...émi Sucediay mr€v- 
cartes, kataotpépacba, ef Stvawro. Plut. Vit. Avrat v: eyvakds, ei 
Swairo...7pos eva kivdvvov 76 wav dvappiya. Dio. Chrys. Or. LVII. p. 571, 
17: kat €BovdAcero tamewdoa, Kal rod pporrparos, et divarro, Kabedev. In 
the following (from Appian. &. C. 11. 124) there is precisely the same 
ambiguity as in the passage before us: éddcee S¢ xapadoxeiy ere rad 


, \ , ra , 
yernvopeva, kat Texvacew, ei Svvawto mepioTacat mpos EavTods Thy oTpaTLoy 
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tov Aékyov. So Schweigh. points, rendering, e¢ tentari si gua arte 
Possent.,.....But here also we might join rexvdtew mepromdoa, as Plut. 
Vit. Fab. XX: 6 Sd8i0s mepromdoa, tov *AvviBav Texvacov. 

Of the ancient versions, Vulg., as generally pointed, reads : zz guem 
cogttabant, si possent, ejicere navem, Both Syriac (Pesch. with «2 duvardy, 
and Philox. with ei duvawro) agree in joining ¢Bovdevorro eédcat. 


The false spelling ékxodoa is quite unworthy of a place in the margin 
of RV. 


XXVIII. 1: Medrn] ‘Melita’ Why not Melite? R. V. has a 
marginal note: ‘Some ancient authorities read MeAirjyn,’ which seems 
to be merely a dyaprnya ypadixov. The scribe had written Medernynaos 
for Medirnnynoos, omitting the article; but, perceiving his mistake, 
expunged vn and began nyygos again, thus: Medcrnyinrnoos }. 


XXVIII. 2: ‘And the barbarous people showed us no little kindness 
(od tHv tvxovcay dirtavOperiar).’ 

Philanthropy, according to the modern use of the term, is defined to 
be the love of mankind, and does not condescend to individuals, except 
as a part of mankind. In Greek there is no trace of this world-embracing 
virtue ; the objects of ¢iAavOperia being always individuals in distress, 
appealing to our common humanity, which word, perhaps, most accurate- 
ly conveys the sense of it to the English reader*. This will be best seen 
by a few examples. Here the kindness is shown towards shipwrecked 
mariners, as it is also in Stob. Flor. T. XXXvII. 38, where we read that 
the Gvvoi (a barbarous people settled in the N.W. part of Bithynia) rovs 
vavayovs ditavOpdras Sexopuevor, pious movodvra. Among acts of philan- 
thropy is mentioned the vansoming of captives (Demosth. 107, 15: kat 
Avoets aixpadorar, kal rora’tas GAdas PiravOperias); the friendly reception 
of those who had escaped from the same fate by neighbouring cities 
(Diod. Sic. XIII. 58: of d€ rHv aiypadrwoiay Siapvyorres SveadOnoay cis 
*Axpdyavra, kai mavrav érvyov tov giravOpdrev. Plut. V7t. Alex. XIII: 
kal Trois karapvyovowy (of the Thebans, when their city was destroyed by 
Alexander) émi rnv modw anavray peredidocay trav pitavOpeémev). Conquerors 
showed their philanthropy by their wmane treatment of the vanquished, 
as Agathocles (Diod. Sic. xx. 17), kav Néav woAw Kara kpatos, priavOpdrras 
expycaro Tois yetpwOeior ; and Mithridates (Id. Tom. x. p. 193 ed. Bip.), 


1 [The other Medirn, now Meleda, 
is called Mediryv7 (sic) by Ptol. 11. 16, 
§14. Smith’s Geograph. Dict.] 

2 Plato (ap. Diog. Laert. 111. 98) 
reckons three kinds of ¢tAavOpwria: 
(1) dia rod rpocayopevew, greeting and 
shaking hands with every one you 
meet: (2) dud Tod evepyereiv, Gray Tis 


BonOnrikds 7 mavrl re druxobvre: (3) did 
Too éoriayv Kal pidoowvovordfew, giving 
dinners and promoting socza/ intercourse. 
Hence correct Liddell & Scott s. v. 
giroovvovordgew. [Cf. Plut. Vit. Crass. 
Ill: jpeoxe 5€ Kal To Tepl Tas dekiwoers 
Kal mpocayopetoes piidvOpwrov avrod 
kal Snuorekdv. | 


ro——2 
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modrods Cwypioas, amavras tysnoas Kal eoOjou Kai epodiors améducer eis ras 
marpidas. SiaBonbeions te THs Tod McOpidarou piravOporias.... Sometimes 
the philanthropic act was attended with danger, as the harbouring of 
proscribed persons in the wars of Sylla and Marius (Plut. Vit. Syd. 
XXXI: Cyplay ths piravOpwrias opi{ey Oavarov)'. To return to the instance 
before us: other barbarians besides those of Melite are commended for 
the exercise of this virtue. Thus the Atlantei (Diod. Sic. Ill. 55) pcAav- 
Opwria th mpods E€vous Soxodor Sapépew trav mAnowxepev. The Celtiberes 
(v. 34) are described as mpos rods Eévous émtetkeis kai itavOpora. Of 
individuals, Aeolus, King of Lipara, who entertained Ulysses in his 
wanderings, is characterized by the historian (Diod. Sic. v. 7) as evdoeBA 
kat Sixaov, ére S€ Kal mpos Tots Eévovs hitavOpomov ; and Phalaris in his 
defence before the Delphians (Lucian. Phal/. frior 10), as a proof of his 
hospitable treatment of voyagers (é7re GiAavOperas mpoopépopar rots 
kataipovo.), says that he employed spies about the harbours, whose 
business it was to accost strangers, and enquire who they were and 
whence they came, that he might pay them such attentions as were 
suitable to their rank. That kind of philanthropy, which (according 
to Plato’s definition) consisted in entertaining company, may be illus- 
trated from Alciphr. Z/. Ill. 50, where a parasite says of his patron, 
KUplos Yevouevos THs OVTias, TOAAHY THY Eis nuas (professionals) PiravOpemiav 
dvedeiEato ; as well as from Lucian. Cyz. 6: dvdpos wAovciov, mpobvpos 
kat hiravOporras, eri d€ Hiioppoves éEotidvtos ; from which latter example 
we gather that dirtodpoves (Acts xxviii. 7) expresses a higher degree of 
friendliness than qvAavépdmws. We may remark, in conclusion, that 
Plutarch (Vit. Cat. Maj. Vv) recommends kindness to animals, as a 
training for the higher virtue of qiAavOpemia. ‘We ought not, he 
remarks, ‘to treat creatures which have a living soul like shoes or 
household vessels, which, when worn out with service, we throw away; 
but if for no other reason, pedérys evexa tod didtavOpdrov, we should 
habituate ourselves in these lower animals to be gentle and placable 
towards each other.’ 


XXVIII. 4: 4 Sky] ‘Justice’ (with a capital letter). To the examples 
collected by Wetstein may be added Dion. Hal. Azz. vitl. 80: rotyaprou 
Sikn pev exeivors adv xpdov@ Tiyw@pds od peut (Vindex non contemnenda) 
mapnkohovOnoe. Aelian. V. H. Ul. 43: rots d€ kaxds péEaor Sixns rédos ovyxt 
xpovoror | ovd€ mapaurntov (mox 7 dé dikn odk éBpdduve). Synes. Ep. 50: 
TO pev ody GrnOes oidev 4 din, Kal 5 xpdvos edpHoer. Aeschyl. ap. Stob. 
flor. T. CXXV. 7: jpadv ye pévrow Néwecis eo vmeprepa, | kai tov Oavdvros 
7) Sixn mpaooe kérov, Pseudo-Lucian. Philop. 16: édv xrdvns rov mAnoior, 
BavarwOnon mapa ris Sikns. Dion. Hal. Ant, XI. 27: dAda kaimep év épnpia 

1 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Ant. 111: od déXae — the body—rd ca&pa mecdvros eteupidy, 


+t mpos "Apxéd\aov atrod rebvnxbra kal Koounoas Bacwtkads éxndevoer.] 
gay 8 pwrla which was shown in burying 
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-~ , , c ‘ col 
Tov Hovou yeyovoros...Uré Tis amavra émickomovens Ta OvnTa Tpaypara dixns 


e&nhéyx Oncav!, 


*XXVIII. 6: péd\dew miympaca] ‘that he would have swollen.’ 
Compare Aelian. JV. A. 1. 57 (de morsu cerastae): éav mpiv } mpnoOjvat ro 
Tav oda adixnrai tis tov éxeibev (Psylli) kAnrés. Diod. Sic. 1. 12: evdvs 
d€ dtodet Kal miprparat Td oda (vapore sulfureo). Lucian. De Dips. 4: 
€kkalet Te yap kal oymet, Kai wiumpacba moe. Dio. Chrys. Or. LXXVIII. 
P- 655, 45: mempnopevor (sic conj. Cobet. pro menAnopévov) opavres avrov 
UO vogou, Kal oidodvTa, Kal BrovAoy. 


‘ 


* XXVIII. 10: kal dvayopévors éréOevro Ta mpds THY Xpelav] A. V. ‘and 
when we departed, they laded us with such things as were necessary.’ 
R. V. ‘and when we sailed, they put on board such things as we needed.’ 
Grotius observes on this text, ‘ permisceri lectiones de navigantibus et de 
navi, ut fieri solet; nam dvayouévors ad navigantes, émédevro ad navim 
pertinere.’ On this supposition the A. V. is perfectly correct, the full 
construction being avayopuévois éeméOevto jyiv, and ‘laded us’ being a 
familiar phrase for ‘laded our ship. The R. V. will have precisely the 
same meaning, if we insert ‘us’ after ‘put on board’; but as it stands, it is 
rather the rendering of émé@evro r@ mAoiw, and then the other dative has 
nothing to govern it, and must be changed into the genitive absolute 
dvayonevov. Another objection to the common rendering is taken by 
Hemsterh. ad Lucian. Vecyom. 9, namely that for zz xavem tmponere the 
Greeks said évOéo00a not émiéoGa.?; and that St Luke’s intention in the 
use of this word was to show the forwardness of the islanders in almost 
forcing their supplies upon their departing benefactors: q. d. xosgue 
jamjam profecturos ONERARUNT rebus necessariis. If this explanation 
were approved, it would only be necessary in the A. V. to understand 
‘laded’ in the sense of ‘loaded,’ or to adopt the latter term instead of the 
former, as more conformable to modern parlance. But there seems to be 
no occasion to depart from the common understanding of this passage. 


* XXVIII. 13: mepreAOdvres] R. V. ‘we made a circuit,’ with a note: 
‘Some ancient authorities read cast Joose.” It would have been more 
correct to say: ‘Some ancient authorities read mepeAdvres, which some 


1 (Cf. Poll. vitl. 6: dlkn, 7 Te Oeds 
Kal TO mparyua ov mpoéornkey 6 dikdswv. 
Liban. 11. 601: In bonam partem.  oés 
moda ayaba yévorro mapa ths dixns 
9 7@ Ad mapaxdOnra. Paus. VIII. 53, 
3: Aemdva pev togevOevra bd ’Apré- 
futdos mepinrOev avrixa % dikn Tod pévou 
(cf. Herod. vit. 106: 4 rows mepiprOe 


Tov Iavudviov). Aesop. Fab. 307: 4 


yap Bela dikn épope mavra Kal 7d Yoov 
dmobdldwot Kal fvyoorare?.] 

2 The only instance of this use of 
émbéc0at, which I have been able to 
find, is Dio. Chrys. Ov. XI. p. 167, 34 
(said of Paris carrying off Helen): wore 
ovK AV ixavoy abr Thy yuvatka dmayaryelv, 
GANG Kal TA XpHuaTA TpoteTEDETO. 
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modern interpreters explain to mean cas¢ loose.’ The ancient authorities 
are BN!; and mepueAdvres, we are told, was a nautical term for the ‘casting 
loose’ of the cables on leaving a port, though the only shadow of authority 
for this use of the word is a supposed ‘analogy’ with Acts xxvii. 40, where 
mepuedovres Tas aykupas is said of ‘cutting the anchors adrift, an ex- 
traordinary manceuvre for a particular purpose, that of running the ship 
aground, which has no ‘analogy’ with the ordinary action of ‘casting 
loose’ the cables on putting to sea. At all events, since mepreAovtes in 
Ch. xxvii. 40 ‘would have been unintelligible without the addition ras 
dyxvpas, so here ‘analogy’ requires’ that ra dmoyeva, or its equivalent, 
should have been expressed. 


*XXVIII. 21: ore rapayevopevds tis Tav adeAdav, driyyehey 7 
&drAyo€ te mepl cod wovnpdv] Badly rendered by R. V. ‘ Nor did any of the 
brethren come hither and report or speak &c.’ Better the A. V. “any of 
the brethren that came. The best English would be: ‘nor did any of 
the brethren in person report &c.’ See on Luke xix. 16. 

* XXVIII. 25: dodpwvor 8 dvres mpds AAAMAOvs] Wetstein compares 
Diod. Sic. IV. 1: oupBaiver rods avayeypapéras Tas dpyatordras mpakes re 
kat pvOodoyias dovppadvous civar pds dAAjAovs. I add Synes. p. 207 D: ri 
djmor’ ov dovppovos cir pds euavtdv; Diod. Sic. XIX. 75: ov duvapévav 
adray ovdSanas ovpporicat 


*XXVIII, 31. dkwdtrws] A. V. ‘no man forbidding him.’ Compare 
Herodian. VIII. 2. 1 (quoted by Wetst.): déB8yoav dkodtras, pndevds eurodav 
yevouevov. Another periphrasis might be yndevds rapevoydovvros. In Plut. 
Vit. Ant. LX. Caesar, urging his rival to a speedy settlement of their 
differences, both by land and by sea, offers, in respect to a naval contest, 
autos TS pév ordAm (Antony’s fleet) mapé£euv dppous adxwdiras kal Aupévas ; 
where the various reading dxwAvrovs is to be rejected. 


ROMANS. 


*]. 15: otro Td Kar ene mpdOupov...edayyeAtcacGar] Both versions: 
‘So, as much as in me is, I am ready’ &c., as if the Greek were rd kar’ 
€u“e mpoOvpos ciys.... No change is necessary, but a marginal note might be 
added: ‘Gr. my good will zs” Wetst. quotes Eur. Med. 178: pyro. to 
€ov mpodvpov diroow drécto. I add Dion. Hal. Azz. VI. 10: kai 6 
Tlocrovpuos émawécas Td mpodvpov atrav...lbid: 9: TO pév Ta yepdvTay 


, LY ‘ c oe > / 
mpoOvupov...ro d€ vuerepov axpator.... 


*T. 20: vootpeva] A. V. ‘being understood.’ R. V. ‘ being perceived.’ 
Is it not rather ‘conceived’—apprehended by the mind, so that we are 
able to form a conception (Aafeiv evvorav) of them? Wetst. quotes Philo 
Leg. Alleg. T. 1. p. 107, 3: éfjrnaay of mparot, as éevonoapev TO Ociov. iO 
oi Soxovvres Gpiota Pirocodeiy ehacay, ott amo Tov Kogpov, Kal TOY pepov 
avrov, kal Tay évuTapxovcay Tovros Suvayewv, avTiAn Ww émoimoapeba Tov 


eats 
a.iTLov. 


* bid. @eédryns| A. V. ‘Godhead.’ Other versions: ‘divinity.’ The 
attempt to distinguish between Oedrns and Oe.orns is futile. The one is 
from es, and the other from ro Ociov, and these are precisely the same. 


I. 28: ov &oxlpaoav] A. V. ‘They did not like.” R,. V. ‘They 
refused.’ But the negative should be retained, as in all the ancient 
versions. Vulg. on probaverunt. Pesch. Q49 0. Philox. aasS u 
W. Wilberforce (Practical View &c. p. 308) gives his own version, 
‘ They were not solicitous,’ which is not the meaning of the word. Better, 
‘They thought not fit.’ Wetstein quotes Plut. Ve¢. Thes. X11: ovk 
edoxivate ppdatew adrov, doris ein, mpdrepos. Joseph. Anz. Il. 7, 4: Ta pev 
oov dvopara Sndaoa TovTwv ovk €Soxiwagfov. I add Appian. VI. 70: Ovpsdr6os 
od Soxysdtov avtoe oupmhéxerGar dia thy Odvyoryra’. 


1(Cf. Lucian. Bes Accus. 31: brep otk édoxivager. App. B. C. I. 114: 
eyo pn pépwr ypayacOa pev airiy ws d&¢ apiow eddKo dis exe, Kal 
uotxelas ov« édoxiuagov. Himerius ap. mdéoow éxpépew (conjurationem) ovx 
Aesopi Fad. (ed. de Furia) 406: pws) — €doxluagor. ] 

To pev amdoas Wuxais éyxarouKifer Oar... 
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*1. 29: épi8os] A. V. ‘debate.’ R. V. ‘strife.’ 2 Cor. xii. 20: epets. 
A. V. ‘debates.’ R. V. (with pis) ‘strife.’ ‘Debate’ is a good old word 
(see T. L. O. Davies Bible English, p. 200). Cf. A. V. Isai. lviii. 4: 
‘Behold ye fast for strife and debate (cis xpioets kai pays)’; where R. V. 
has ‘strife and contention.’ 


*I. 30: iPpirrds, tmepnpdvors, adatévas] A. V. ‘despiteful, proud, 
boasters.’ R. V. ‘insolent, haughty, boastful.’ An interesting study of 
these three words, by way of synonymous discrimination, may be found 
in Archbishop Trench’s Syxonyms of the N. T. pp. 95—101 (8th ed.). It 
is worthy of notice that the ovder in which he takes them, which is the 
reverse of that of the Apostle’s description, namely, dda¢wv, dmepnpavos, 
vBpiorns, is the very same in which their natural sequence is presented by 
Callicratidas the Pythagorean philosopher (ap. Stob. A/orv. T. LXXXvV. 16): 
dvayka yap Tas TOAAG €xortas TeTUpoa bat TpATov, TerUPwpévas de AAAZONAS 
yiyverOar: ddafovas 8€ ‘yevouévws, “YIIEPHGANQS jyev...vmepnpdves dé 
yevopévws, “YBPISTAZ Tpevs 


*II. 17. On the confusion of EIAE (ise) ahd El AE see on James iii. 3. 
It is remarkable that in both places the adoption of «i d€ involves a 
difficulty in regard to pro¢aszs and apfodosis. In the present instance the 
protasis is inconveniently long!, and the afgodosis in v. 21 requires to be 
marked by the insertion of a particle, 6 OYN é:dacxv; for which a correct 
writer, if driven to such an expedient, would most certainly have written, 
SY OYN o didaoxwv, ‘Thou therefore that teachest.’ We are therefore 
compelled to differ from a writer in ‘ Public Opinion’ for July 2, 1881: 
‘Ei 6€ ov. An interesting, and probably secure, various reading, recorded 
in the Revision’ &c. Our complaint is that the /fadse spelling (for it is 
nothing more) is not recorded, but adopted, without even a marginal 
record of the ¢rwe. 


*II. 21: 6 odv 8i8doKwv K.1.é.] Wetstein’s ocd communes are ample, 
but not quite so apt as the following: Lucian. Negrin. 25: jéiov yap rov 
, cr , ~ c A , € , Z 
movtov karappoveiy didakovra, mpGrov éavTov mapéxerv wynddrepov Anppatov. 
Andoc. Or. Iv. Argum. p. 29: eipnxapev yap moAXakis ott Sei Tov Trois avrots 

eykAjpace Soxovyra évéxerOar, mpdrov éavrov édevOeporr, eira SiaBddXew. 


III. 9: rl otv; mpoexdpeda; o¥ mévtws] The explanation of this text 
turns upon the word mpoexdpueba, for which ¢hvee distinct versions have 


1 A familiar example of such a_ of that work, not“being able to digest 
protasis is the ‘ Form of Absolution’ in this construction, have struck out the 
the Common Prayer, ‘Almighty God  copu/a before ‘and hath given.’ Then 
&c. who desireth not &c.’ where the ‘He pardonéth’ &c. begins a new 
deferred apodosis is indicated by the sentence, not connected, either logically 


insertion of the pronoun, ‘He par- or grammatically, with the former. 
doneth’ &c. The American Revisers 
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been proposed, according as it is taken in an active, passive, or middle 
sense. 


tr. A. V. ‘Are we better than they?’ This version, derived from the 
Vulgate, Araecellimus eos? supposes mpoeyoueba to bear the same meaning 
as mpoéxopev: Num guid prae gentilibus habemus? (Schleusner); ‘Have 
we (Jews) the (any) preference?’ (Alford). This would agree with the 
alternative reading, ri ody mpoxaréyouev mepicodv; (om. ov mdvras), which 
might therefore have been a gloss upon it; but there is no example to be 
found of the middle form of this verb being so used. 


2. R. V. ‘Are we in worse case than they?’ Literally, ‘Are we 
excelled?’ Here mpoeyeoOai is taken to be the passive of mpoéxew in the 
same sense as before. Examples of the active verb in this sense abound; 
e.g. Diod. Sic. XIX. 26: mpo€xovros & Evpevous dv0 dudAakas (Eumenes 
having the start of him by two watches). Jdéd. 34: 1 d€ mpecBurépa 
Sikacdrepoy dmedaivero eivat THY mpo€xoveay Tois xpovors mpoeXEL Kal TH TYLh. 
Alciphr. EZ. 11. 55: trav mpovxew Soxovytwr ’AOnrynct mAovT@. The use of 
the fasszve in this sense is, as might be expected, not so common; 
Wetstein, however, has a clear example from Plutarch (T. I. p. 1038 C): 
aorep TO Ati mpoojket cepvuverOa en’ avT@ Te Kal TS Bie, kai péya Ppoveiv... 
OUT Tois ayabois mact TadTa mpoonKel, Kat’ ovdSeY TmpoEXopEvots VO TOD Avos 
(cum nulla in re a Fove superentur). 


3. R. V. in margin: ‘Do we excuse ourselves?’ TpoéxecOa is 
properly ¢o hold something before oneself, as Herod. Il. 42: rov Aia 
pnxavncacba, Kptov exdeipavta, mpoéxerOai te thy Kepadry drorapovta Tov 
Kpiov, Kal evdvvta TO vaKos, o’T@ of éwurov emidéEa. Hence, figuratively, 
to make use of anything as a pretext or excuse (=mpopaciferdat) ; as 
Herod. VIII. 3: mpoicyopevos mpopacw. 111: mpoiaxopuevos Adyov rovde. 
Thucyd. I. 140: dep pddiota mpovxovra (Schol. mpoBaddovrat). Soph. 
Antig. 80: ov pév rad Gv mpovxou. Herodian. Iv. 14, 3: 6 de TO ‘Yipas 
mpoicxouevos mapytnoaro. But when mpoéxeoOa is thus used, it is never 
absolute positum, as in the text, but is invariably followed by an accusa- 
tive of the thing made use of as an excuse. This is a fatal objection ; 
and we are obliged to fall back on the last number, as the best, if not the 
only solution of the difficulty. 


*III. 25: 81 tiv mdpecww Tav mpoyeyovétwv dpaptnpdrev] A. V. ‘for 
the remission (or, passing over) of sins that are past.’ R. V. ‘because of 
the passing over of the sins done aforetime.’ Dean Alford says: ‘Tlapeous 
is not forgiveness (decors), but overlooking, and compares Acts XVil. 30, 
tmepidév, ‘winked at,’ which is a different thing altogether. Others (as 
Schleusner) maintain that there is no distinction between mapeous and 
dpeos. May not the distinction lie rather in the use of the words, than 
in the words themselves? In both cases there is a vemdssion, but dpeous 
is more commonly said of the remission or forgiveness of a sin, mapeots 
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of a debt. For the latter term H. Stephens refers to Phalar. Ef. CXIV. 
P- 328: ov perapedopevos emi TH mapécer TAY XPNLATwV...TOTE [LEY WS TEVOPEVOUS 
mapecw aireicOa xpnuatov. Add (from Wetst.) Dion. Hal. Ant. vil. 37 : 
Thy pev doa xEpH Mapeiy ovx evpovTo, THv dé eis xpovoy daov yA&iovy avaBornv 
éAaBov. 

St Chrysostom seems to understand this word in its medical sense of 
mapdAvots, with a transitive force; q.d. the paralyzing effect; observing, 
ovd€ yap etre, Sia Ta Guaptnpara, GAAG, dua THY Tape, ToUTETTL, THY VEKPOTL : 
ovkere yap vyelas éAmis nv: GAN worep cdua Tapadvbev ths dvwbev beiro 
XEtpos, OUT@ Kal 4 PuxT vexpwbeioa. 


¥*IV. 6: déyer Tov poxapirpov] A. V. ‘describeth the blessedness.’ 
R. V. ‘pronounceth blessing upon.’ Makapicpos is properly the act of 
a person who pakapi¢er, or declares the blessedness of another. Thus 
in the Sermon on the Mount our Lord Xéyer tots paxapiopovs of the 
poor in spirit, the meek &c. We would retain ‘blessedness’ in the 
text, but as this is not ‘described’ but only Seas we would correct 
the A. V. accordingly. 

The difference between émawos and pee is thus stated in Stob. 
Flor. T. 1. 72: yiverat & 6 pev €mawos en’ dpera, 6 d€ paxapicpos én’ edrvyia. 


*IV. 6,8. In the A. V. we have doyiferOa, throughout this Chapter, 
variously rendered by ‘count,’ ‘reckon,’ ‘impute’; for which the Revisers, 
following their inexorable rule, have uniformly translated ‘reckon.’ This, 
however, seems to be a case in which some relaxation might have been 
admitted, so far, at least, as to retain ‘impute’ in vv. 6, 8: ‘ Blessed is 
the man to whom the Lord will not IMPUTE sin,’ taken from Psal. xxxii. 2 
A. V., and not likely to be meddled with by the O. T. Revisers}. 


¥*IV. 20: ob StexplOm]. A. V. ‘he staggered not.’ R. V. ‘he wavered 
not.’ In all other places (including James i. 6) the Revisers have rendered 
dvexpibn by ‘he doubted.’ In the present instance, having seen cause to 
depart from their ‘hard and fast’ rule, it is a pity that they should not 
have stuck to Tyndale’s and Cranmer’s ‘stackered’: a word which has 
become consecrated, so to speak, to this particular text, and which the 
English Bible-reader will prefer to any other. 


V. 1: T. R. €xoper, ‘we have.’ In favour of éxapev, ‘let us have,’ the 
preponderance of MS. authority is very great ; namely, AB!'CDKLN!; of 
the versions, Vulg. and both Syriac ; of the Fathers, Chrys. Cyril. Theo- 
doret and many others. With respect to the Syriac versions, Dean Alford 
quotes the Philoxenian for ¢yowev (wrongly) and Peschito for éxopev (‘but, 
according to Etheridge, éyouev’). Dr Scrivener is also somewhat confused 
about these two versions (A plain Introduction &c. p. 447 ed. x86u) 


? Ps. xxii, 2, R. V.: ‘Unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.’ Ed. 
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assigning to the Peschito ‘probably’ (instead of ‘certainly’) éxopev 
(Was nas oo12), and to the Philoxenian, ‘what,’ he says, ‘seems to 


be a combination of both readings, ot leX = Aa] joou. 3 Lr». 
But this is a mistake. The Syriac = | Joo1s is €yopev, and nothing 
else. For €youev this version (and all others) would put = A.) ; but 
when the word is in the subjunctive mood, since Aa) is indeclinable, it is 
a peculiarity of the Philoxenian to prefix the corresponding mood of loot, 
here oo. Thus iva twa xaprov oxo (Rom. i. 13) becomes | sla [Kew 
bas Au] loos 50,80 ; tva Exnre (2 Cor. v. 12) Au} ooo1L» Jou) 
eas 

In favour of the old reading (which the English reader will be most 
unwilling to part with, as infolding a doctrine dear to the heart of every 
faithful Christian) it may be urged, (1) that it is hardly within the compe- 
tence of MSs.! to decide (especially against the strongest zternal evidence) 
between such variants as ¢yonev and éyeper, so continually are these vowels 
confused even in the best MSS.; (2) that ¢youev may have been changed 
into €y@pev to correspond with xavy#peba, which was supposed to be the 
subjunctive mood; and (3) that there is a tendency in the copyists to 
turn an affirmation into an exhortation, a striking example of which 
is I Cor. xv. 49, where Gopécopev is written dopécwper in all the uncials 
except B. 


¥*V.7: taxa Tis kal ToALG drolavetv] ‘Peradventure some (one) would 
even dare to die.’ For rodpay in the sense of vopevew, to submit fo, 
Wetst. quotes Eurip. Alc. 644: Os tnAdikoo® dy Kami répw nxov Biov | ovK 
7OeAnoas ovS erodApnoas Oaveiv | rod gov. mpd maidds. Dem. ¢. Aristog. 2: 
TOUS fev Mpoycvous vTép Tov pu KaTAAVOnVAaL Tods VoHoUS aToOvHCKEW TOApAD. 
In the following from Dio. Chrys. O7. II. p. 48,9: vmép dé rips vikns mrodXol 
tov ayabav KAI drobvnoxeww aipodyra, the particle will have the same force 
as in text, which is explained by some grammarians (as Baver. on Thucyd. 
VIII. 54) to be sz usus tulerit, ei déo1, ei rdxo1, ‘if need be.’ 


*VI.5. In this somewhat difficult verse, while expositors are nearly 
agreed on the meaning of ovuduror (not ‘planted together,’ but intimately 
united, and (as it were) ‘grown together’) there is room for difference as 
to two subsidiary points. /7zrs¢, should we understand avr@ after ovudu- 
ro? or should we connect ctpouror TO Opordpart, ‘united with the likeness’? 
The latter seems preferable, (1) because ovpduros has a natural affinity 
with a dative case ; and (2) because, if no such connexion were intended, 
St Paul would, probably, have guarded against misconstruction by writing 
év éyouspart, as he has done Rom. viii. 3, Phil. ii. 7. Secondly, in the 


1 [Of such variations Cobet (Co/7. quam est anceps et ambigua optio. 
Crit. p. 78) says: ‘Saepissime libri Sententia et structura loci ubique utra 
variant in -e?ro et -nro....Tamen nus-  scriptura sit potior plane demonstrant.’] 
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apodosis, dAAa kal ris dvacracews éoopeba (cvphuror), is TH oporwpate to 
be mentally supplied before rijs dvacravews, or are we to join cvppuro 
Ths dvacragews, as St Chrysostom does, insisting much on the absence of 
TO Opowwpart, and actually construing, cindy yap dre ovppuroe (=Kowerol) 
eoopeba Ths dvacracews? But the construction of cvpduros with a genitive 
is not free from objection, especially when the other construction is found 
in close proximity to it ; although, according to Dean Alford, it could not 
well be said, that we shall be ovpquro: ry avaorace, because ‘the dative 
would not be strong enough to denote the state, of which we shall be 
actual partakers.’ But if the Apostle had actually written, adda kal rf 
dvactacet éoopeOa, we doubt whether such an objection would have entered 
into any one’s head. 


*VI. 17: xdpis 8 7S 0H] Wetst. compares Arrian. Epict. IV. 4: rére 
kal €y@ judpravov, vov dé ovkéri, xapts TO Ged. I add Synes. Ef. Vii: TO 
d€ Oe xapis, Gre mapéoxev Huiv dxodaa: KadXiova. Anthol. I. 20, 2 (vol. 11. 
p. 257, Jacobs. 1794): TokAy coi, huroepyé, movov xapis* eivexa ceio | dypas 
év evxaprous dévdpecw eyypadopuat. 


*VI. 19: dvOpdémvov AéEyo] ‘I speak after the manner of men’; like 
kara dvOpwrov déyw Gal. iii. 15. Another version might be, ‘I speak 
moderately,’ or ‘within bounds,’ as 1 Cor. x. 13: ‘There hath no tempta- 
tion taken you, ei yy avOpeémiwos (=cvpperpos).’ St Chrysostom seems to 
waver between the two: (1) dd dvOpamiver Aoyopar, ard trav ev cuvnbeia 
yevopévav, (2) ovdev vmépoyxov dmatret, GAAa kal oddpa cipperpov kal 
Kovgov. 


FVII. 3: yévnrar dv8pl érépw...yevouévqy avipt érépw] A. V. (bis) ‘she 
be married:to another man.” R. V. ‘she be joined to another man.’ The 
A. V. seems to be the more correct rendering, ‘married’ being understood 
in a popular sense, without reference to the legality of the tie. The 
Hebrew phrase is vin? ni, Lev. xxii. 12 (LXxX.): éay yérnrat avdpt 
aAdoyevet, ‘if she (the priest’s daughter) be married unto a stranger.’ 
In other places the same phrase éav yéynrat dvdpi érépm is rendered 
‘if she become another man’s’ (Jerem. iii. 1), or, ‘another man’s wife’ 
(Deut. xxiv. 2), the dative indicating fossession. Any one of these is 


preferable to ‘be joined to’ (mpocxoAdnO7), which suggests a quite 
different idea, 


VII. 21: 7 Bédovre spol rovetv +d KaAdy, Ste ehol Td KaKdv TapdKerrar | 
A. V. ‘That when I would do good, evil is present with me. R. V, 
‘That to me who would do good, evil is present.’ But this latter version 
takes no account of the repetition of éyol after mapdxecrav; and in v. 18 
€wot mapdxevrat is rendered ‘is present w7thk me,’ not ‘¢o me.” On the 
whole the A. V. adequately expresses the Greek, and its rhythmical 
superiority to that which it is proposed to substitute for it is evident. 
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*VIIT. 3: Kal wept dpaprias] A. V. ‘and for sin” R. V. ‘and as 
an offering for sin” Compare Heb. x. 6: OAokavT@pata kal mepl duaprias. 
Ilepi Guaprias from its frequent use in‘the O. T. for the Hebr. NNO came 
to be considered as a single word, whence were formed the derivatives 
meptayapri¢ey, exptare (Oi Aowmoi, Exod. xxix. 36, Lev. viii. 15) and 
meptapaptiopos (3. Zach. xiii. 1). 


VIII. 18: od« Ggta...mpds tHy pAAoveay SéEav] ‘Are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory.’ This is, evidently, the correct version of the 
Greek, the idea of comparison being virtually included in mpés; as 
Xenoph. Amad. VIL. 7, 41: Appos mavra eddKet mpds Td dpyvpiov yew. 
But the construction of the whole sentence is novel, and appears to 
be a confusion in the writer’s mind of two others, either of which would 
be free from objection. Thus he might have said, ov« déa (for dvrdgia) 
ths dd€ns, as Prov. iii. 15 : ovK G&tov avtqs ; and viii. 11: wav rd ripiov otk 
a&wov aodpias éoriv ; which may be traced to the Homeric viv & 088 évds 
aétoi éopev | "Exropos. Or he might for ovx déa have written oddevis 
aia; and then we might have compared Dio. Chrys. Ov. I. p. 12. 10: 
oi yap dvOpdérev Adyo. Kai Ta TavTa Gopicpata ovdevds Aka mpds THY mapa 
TOV Gedy érivocav kat pyjunv. This solution makes it unnecessary to give 
to ovx déa the meaning of ‘insignificant,’ or ‘of no account, which 
cannot be proved. 


VIII. 24: rl wal edlfer] ‘Why doth he yet hope for?’ R. V. in 
margin: ‘Some ancient authorities read awazteth’ (vmopéver for eNmiCer). 
These are, according to Dean Alford’s notation, ‘AN! 47 marg. Cyr. 
expectat syrr. Ambros.’ By ‘syrr.’ we are to understand both Syriac 
versions, which is not correct. The Peschito seems to have read 


Vropévet, ON tatoo LS, as «220 is frequently put for dmé- 
pewve, mpocedoxnoe &c., never for Ame. But the Philoxenian certainly 


read éAmiet (;2c00), and White’s translation, exsfectat, as well as 


St Ambrose’s exspectat, were also meant for éAmi¢er, not for vmropever, 
which latter, according to N. T. use, is not ‘awaiteth,’ but ‘endureth.’ 


VIII. 28: mévra cvvepyet] ‘All things work together.’ So the Philo- 
xenian Syriac 5,889 $o,So Yo. According to the Peschito Yoo 
eos 5,880 S0,80 we must translate, ‘He (God) worketh with them 
in all things,’ the Greek being the same, and mavra being taken in the 
sense of xara mavra. If we adopt the reading of ABN, which interpolate 
6 Gecds after cuvepyet, the last mentioned version need not be altered. 
According to this reading, Dean Alford would write ovvépye from 
avvépye, concludo; but this is not a biblical. word; and the Apostle, if 
such had been his meaning, would certainly have written ovyk)eieu. 
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IX. 6: odx olov 8 Stu exmémrwxey 6 Adyos Tod Qeod] ‘Not (R. V. But 
it is not) as though the word of God hath taken none effect.’ All English 
versions, following the Vulgate, Von autem quod exciderit verbum Det, 
agree in this explanation of the unique combination of particles, ovx oiov 
drt, supposed by Dean Alford to be elliptical for od rotoy Ney, otov dre. 
But our English ‘not as though’ is sufficiently represented in Greek by 
ovx ore (e.g. Phil. iii. 12: odx dre 7#8n €AaBov); and the question is, whether 
any, and what, additional force is contained in ofov. We shall first take 
the well-known case of ovy ofoy (without drz)...adAa kai, of which Munthe 
(who rightly gives it the meaning of zon ¢fantum non, sed, or tantum abest 
ut) adduces some good examples from Diodorus Siculus ; e.g. II. 17 (of 
the Ichthyophagi): ovy oiov vypay rpopyy emi(nrotar morod, add’ ov Evvorav 
gxyovor. bid. 33: ovx olov hevyew Bovdrovra (Troglodytae) ryv vmepBodny 
Tov ovpBawovrwy avrois Kax@y (from the excessive heat of the sun), adda 
kal Tovvayriov, Exovolws mpoiévar TO (Hv, Evexa TOU pr BracOjvar Stairns érépas 
kai Biov metpabjva. Munthe goes on to explain the text in the same 
manner: ‘Not only has the word of God not come to nought...but, 
making the apodosis to begin at v. 7: GAN’ ev “Ioaak krnOjoerai cor oréppa; 
a construction (besides the insertion of d7z) so unlike the instances from 
Diodorus as to admit of no comparison. The Greek Lexicographers 
recognize the phrase ovy oioyv, not followed by adda or adda xai, but 
condemn it as a barbarism; as Phrynichus p. 372 ed. Lobeck: Ovy 
olov dpyiCopar: KiBdndov eoxatos. padiora dpaptaverac ev ty nyedamA 
(Bithynia), ovx ofoy Kat pr otov Aeydvrey...r€yew b€ ypy ov Symov, py) 
dymov. Antiatt. Bekk. p. 110: Ody ofov opigopar [dpyitopal...cd dé, 
TOA aréx@ Tod opiferOar [dpyiter@a]. In Athen. VI. p. 244 a parasite 
complains of having to keep up with his patron’s pace, which he describes 
as flying rather than walking: mérera: yap, ovx oiov Baditer tas ddovs. 
From these instances it would appear that ovy oiov, according to the 
vulgar use of it, was a strong negative, ~egwaguam, ne minimum ; and, 
perhaps, the sense and spirit of the whole sentence would be best con- 
veyed to the English reader by such a translation as the following: ‘Not, 
however, that the word of God hath come to nought, FAR FROM IT,’ 


IX. 30: Ta pi SidKovra...karédaBe...v. 31: els vopov...odK EbOace] A. V. 
‘Which followed not after...have attained to...(31) hath not attained to 
the law. R. V. ‘Which followed not after...attained to.. 30) did not 
arrive at that law.’ Phil. iii. 12: didx@ d€ ef Kal karadaBo ed’ @ Katedy- 
POnv...16: eis 6 ePOdoaper...A. V. ‘But 1 follow after (R. V. press on) if 
that I may apprehend that for which also I am (was) apprehended...(16) 
whereto we have already attained.’ 

On these versions we remark (1) that dudxew and xaradaeiv are cor- 
relative terms for pursuing and overtaking. Thus Exod. xv. 9: ‘The 
enemy said, digas xatadyyouat, I will pursue, I will overtake.’ Wetstein 
quotes Herod. 11. 30: WYappryriyos d€ mudduevos ediwxe: ds 5€ xarédaBe... 
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Lucian. Hermot. 77: 6 mpd cod pada moAXol Kai ayaGoi Kai @kiTepor mapa 
ToAv Su@kovres ov katéAaBovl. (2) In the extract from Romans there is 
no reason why we should not translate caréXaBe by ‘overtook,’ in which 
case we may leave ‘did not attain to’ as the most convenient rendering 
of ovx épOacer eis, agreeing with Phil. iii. 16, as represented by both 
versions. In Phil. iii. 12 the English ‘apprehend’ conveys the idea of 
an arrest, in which sense it is employed by our Translators, Acts xii. 4, 
2 Cor. xi. 32; where, however, the Greek word is maca, not xcaradaBeiv. 
Some persons may be pleased with the idea of Saul’s being apprehended 
or arrested by Jesus Christ, while on his way to apprehend others. But 
such an idea is foreign to the word xaradaBeiv, and the sense is equally 
good, if we translate, ‘I follow after, if so be that I may overtake that for 
which also I was overtaken of Christ Jesus.’ 


*X. 5: Motos yap ypdder tHv Stkarortyny tiv ék vopov, OTL 6 moijoas 
aita d&vOpwros {yoetat év aitq] This is the reading of the T. R., which is 
supported by B, and all uncials except A’and (originally) 8D, as well as 
by both Syriac versions (Pesch. \Zaslo any Aa) fron; Philox. OAD 
1Zac.91\). The only difficulties it presents are (1) the construction 
ypape: tiv 5. (which, however, is warranted by John i. 46: ov éypape 
Movojs...edpyxapev) and (2) the insertion of adra, which is wanting in the 
MSS. of the Lxx. (Lev. xviii. 5) though found in Ed. Rom. (but the whole 
text is kat mudakeoOe...7avra Ta Kpiata ov, Kal TmonoeTE avTa,*A Tomoas 
[avra] dvOpwros (yoera ev avrois). The other reading, that of AD!N}, is: 
M. yap ypader ore thy O. Thy ex v. 6 Tooas avOpwros (noerat ev avTh, rendered 
by Vulg. WZ. enim scripsit, gquoniam justitiam, quae ex lege est, gui fecerit 
homo, vivet in ea; and by R. V. ‘For M. writeth that the man that doeth 
the righteousness which is of the law shall live thereby.’ Against which 
it may be urged that Moses ‘writeth’ nothing of the sort. He does not 
even mention ‘the righteousness that is of the law.’ That is a phrase 
introduced by St Paul himself in contrast to ‘the righteousness which is 
of faith. True, M. ‘describes’ what the Apostle understands by ‘the 
righteousness which is of the law,’ when he declares that the man which 
doeth all the things contained in the law ‘shall live by them’; but that is 
all. Hear St Chrysostom. M. ydp ypade, pyoi, rnv ek rod vopov Sdixavo- 
avrny. *O d€ A€yet, TOUTS eat. M. Seikvucw nyiv thy €k Tov vopou Sikatoovyyy, 
6moia ris éort Kal moramn. mola Tolwvy €oTi, Kai TOOev ouvictaTaL; amo TOU 
mAnpobjvar Tas évrodds. 6 Tomas avTd, (joerat ev avrois. 


*XI. 8: (mveipa) katavigews] A. V. ‘of slumber.’ R. V. ‘of stupor.’ 
The first of these is, certainly, too weak, the second, perhaps, too strong, 
to convey'the precise sense of the original word in Isai. xxix. 10, NOTA, 
0’. xaravv&is. The Hexapla on that place gives a choice of renderings: 
A. xarapopas. &. kapdcews. ©. ekotdcews. The A. V. and R. V. in Isaiah 


1 (Cf. Plut. Wit. Avat. XL: Kat Sudtavres, ws ov kaTé\aBor. | 
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is ‘deep sleep,’ which had been already used for the same word in Gen. 
ii. 21: ‘The LoRD God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam.’ On 
a final revision ‘deep sleep’ might be recalled in St Paul’s quotation. 

Other meanings of the word need not delay us, but we must be 
allowed to protest against Mr Humphry’s derivation of the word from 
a verb, which. means properly ‘pin’ or ‘nail down,’ and thence ‘the 
stupefaction which arises from such treatment.’ St Chrysostom, indeed, 
has something like the former part of this statement : kaTavuynvar yap 
(he says) oddev Grepdv €orw 7) Td eumayhvai mov kal mpoonhkoadba, whence 
he attributes to cardvuéis the notion of a fixed and immoveable state of 
mind, here 22 malam partem : 16 toivuy aviatoy atta kat Svoperaberov THs 
yrdpuns Snrav, mvedpa karavigews civev. But there is no authority for this 
use of the word; and the sense of stufefaction, if correct, must be derived 
not from yvdooew, ‘to prick,’ and so cause pain, but from the Hellenistic 
use of xardvvéis in the examples quoted above. 


XI. 11, 12: ‘I say then, Have they stumbled (érraay) that they 
should fall (réo@ou)? God forbid: but rather through their fall (ro avT@v 
maparréparz) salvation zs come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to 
jealousy. Now if the fall (rd mapawropa) of them de the riches of the 
world, and the diminishing (rd #7rnpa) of them the riches of the Gentiles, 
how much more their fulness (rd mAnpopa)?’ Besides other difficulties, 
there are two words in this passage which do not seem to be correctly 
rendered. 

1. For mapdrrepa the Revisers have retained ‘fall,’ with a marginal 
note, ‘Or, ¢vespass.” But raparrepa is not an actual fa// (which, indeed, 
has just been strongly denied) but a s/zp or false step (morally, a ¢vespass), 
and differs from mratcpa only as slipping does from stumbling. In fact 
both Syriac versions have rendered érraicavy and wapamt@pa by deriva- 


tives from the same root (Pesch. aol} and 1A\c02; Philox. 
QS; and jAsjas) ; and if no better word could be found, we might 
do the same: ‘ Have they stumbled...through their stumbling,’ 

2. The other word, jrrnpa, is more difficult, as appears from the 
greater variety of its proposed equivalents, ‘diminishing’ (from Vulg. 
deminutio), ‘decay,’ ‘loss, ‘small number,’ &c.; which, however, for the 
most part, seem to be mere guesses, inspired by the desire to make a 
good contrast with wAjpeopa. If we look only to the word itself, and its 
cognates 7rra and yrrac@a, we shall find that the only certain notion 
which can be assigned to them is that of being deaten or defeated in a 
contest, whether warlike or otherwise. Thus vikn and #rra are as 
commonly opposed to each other as ‘victory’ and ‘defeat.’ A man 
may be defeated or overcome (nrracOa) either vmd rév modepiov, or ev 
trois dikacrnpiows (Xenoph. Mem. Iv. 4, 17), or by his own passions and 
appetites (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 19). The particular form jrrnua is peculiar to 
biblical Greek, and (besides the present text) is only found in Isai. xxxi. 8 
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and 1 Cor. vi. 7. In the former place, the phrase écovra eis TTnpa 
appears te be equivalent to ynrrnéjcovra in the next verse, though the 
Hebrew is different. In 1 Cor. vi. 7: ‘Now therefore there is utterly 
a fault (jjrrnuwa) among you, because ye go to law one with another,’ 
St Chrysostom upholds the proper meaning of the word in respect to 
an action-at-law; as if the Apostle had said, ‘You have sustained a 
defeat at all events, by merely going to law ; the victory would have been 
to suffer yourself to be defrauded.’ (See more on that place.) Returning 
to the text, we would translate v. 12 thus: ‘ Now if their stumbling is the 
riches of the world, and their defeat the riches of the Gentiles ; how much 
more their fulness?’ If it be objected that there is no opposition between 
‘defeat’ and ‘fulness,’ we answer, why should there be, any more than 
between ‘stumbling’ and ‘fulness?’ and what has mdodros to do with 
either of them? ‘The sentence may be rhetorically faulty, but would not 
be much improved even if it could be shewn that jrrnua and mArjpopua 
were as opposite to each other as ‘impoverishment’ to ‘replenishment’ 
(Alford), or as — to + (Wetstein). 


*XI. 18: ob ob thy pilav Baordfes, GAN’ 1 Alla cé] A. V. ‘thou bearest 
not the root, but the root thee.’ The Revisers, perhaps with the idea of 
giving greater emphasis to ov, have varied the former clause thus: ‘it is 
not thou that bearest the root.’ But in that case would not a correct 
English ear require in the latter clause, ‘but the root that beareth thee’? 
At all events, no change was necessary. 


XI. 22: él piv tots werdvtas, dmotopta (T. R. -iav), él 8 oé, xpyorérys 
Qcot (T. R. ypnorornta sine Oeod), éav émipelvys TH xXpyoTéTHTL| No English 
reader can fail to see the awkwardness of such a sentence as the follow- 
ing: ‘Toward them that fell, severity ; but toward thee, God’s goodness.’ 
Dean Alford says: ‘The repetition of @eov is quite in the manner of the 
Apostle. See 1 Cor. i. 24, 25.’ The place is, Xpiordy Oeod Sivapw Kat 
Geod copiav...ro pwpov Tod Oeod...kai TO daGeves Tov Geod. But this example 
would only support doropuia Oeov...xpnototns Oeov. If Oeod were inserted 
at all, it should be after both; or if after one only, then after dmoropia. It 
has been suggested that 6¢od was erased as unnecessary. But surely 
Rickert’s idea is much more probable, that cov was originally a marginal 
note on éav émmpeivns th xpnorornrt, which might otherwise be understood 
in a subjective sense, like émuevodpev ry auapria (Ch. vi. 1), av py emipelvact 
Th amtoria (Ch. xi. 23). And in this sense it seems to have been under- 
stood by St Chrysostom (T. IX. p. 6508): d:a rovro wept oé ypnorérnra 
émedelEaTo, Wa émipetvns: kal OvK eine, TH TioTEL, GAAAA TH ypnoTorNTL: ToUT- 
éorw, eav Géa THS TOU Oeod iiavOpwrias mparrys 1. 

1 J find dmroropla and xpnorérns in yap mpoydvwr avrod oxAnporepov Kexpn- 
contrast in a passage of Diod. Sic. T. x. wévwv rH moder, obros dua Tijs ldlas 
p. 69 ed. Bip.: dovéwew avrg (Caesari) jueporyros SuwpOdcaro Tas éxelywy dmoro- 
Tov alwyiov TAS XpnoToTnTos Ematvoy. THY las. 


K. If 
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Tbid. ed wai od exxorion] ‘Otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.’ 
Dean Alford translates: ‘For [otherwise] thou also shalt be cut off’; 
with a note: ‘Otherwise is not expressed in the original; but the 
construction implies it.’ He should have said: ‘ For is not expressed 
in the original.’ "Ee is either ‘for’ or ‘otherwise,’ never both, a com- 
bination which correct English also eschews. See Rom. xi. 6. 1 Cor. 
xv. 29. Heb. ix. 17. Good examples of émei, alioguin, from Plato and 
Synesius may be found in Wetstein (on xi. 6), to which add Diog. Laert. 
I. 114: (Epimenides) idSovra yotv rhv Movvvylav tap *A@nvaiors, ayvoetv 
ava adrovs Sov Kaxdv airiov €orar TovTo TO Ywpioy avtois: "ETIEI «av rois 
ddovaw adrd diahopjoa (or else, they would have pulled it down with their 
teeth). S. Chrysost. T. XI. p. 407 D: madw, adv twa xatnyns, héye €& 
drobéceas Uroxeperns’ "EIIEI otya (or else, be silent); where the last Paris 
Editor has fallen into the same error as that noticed above, noting: ‘Fort. 
émet GA@s ciyal’ 


* XII. 2: kal ph cvcynpariferde TO aidvi tobrw, dAAd perapophoic de... | 
Nothing could read better than the A. V. ‘And be not conformed to this 
world; but be ye transformed.’ The very alliteration, though not in the 
original, is a beauty superadded to it. Granting that there is a distinc- 
tion between oyfpua and popdy, and that this distinction is preserved by 
the A. V. in other places by the appropriation of ‘fashion’ to the one, 
and ‘form’ to the other, it does not follow that the inexorable rule of 
uniformity should override all other considerations, whether of sound 
or sense. ‘Conformity to the world’ is an established phrase, and much 
more likely to be understood than the proposed improvement, ‘And be 
not fashioned according to this world.’ 

That poppy and oxjpa are contrasted with each other in Philipp. ii. 
6—8, in respect to the two natures in Christ, must be allowed, but such a 
distinction has no place in our text. St Chrysostom’s explanation of py 
ovoxnuariferde x.7.€. is this: My rum@ons éavrov kara Td oXApa TOU mapovTos 
Biov. He calls it cxjua, because of its unsubstantiality (16 dvumécrarov): 
it is oxjpa povoy Kai éemiderérs Kal mpocwmeiov, od mpdyparos GAnbera, ov7x 
Urdoraois pévovca. In contrast to this (he says) is poppy tis adnOys, 
uoicoy €xovea KdAXos, ov Sedpevoy rav Ewbev emirpiyypateov Te Kal oynpaTor. 
And he concludes : *Av roivuy 7d oxjjpa pins, taxéws emi rhv poppy Hées. 
Perhaps this idea might be conveyed to the English reader by rendering: 
‘And be not outwardly conformed to this world; but be ye inwardly 
transformed by the renewing of your mind.’ 

XII. 10, 11: +H Ty4...7] orovd4] A more elegant arrangement would 
be xara tyjy...katd orovdny, which the Apostle has adopted Phil. iii. 6: 


1(Cf. Paus. X. 11, 4: ef d€Eeral oe 7-  Phoc. 1x: etruxeire, elmev, éxovres oTpa- 
lus Td dwp, émel dNdws ye xaderdv bd — rdw elddra Huds’ émel wdédar dv darodw- 
fecrornros ow éuBalvecbar. Plut. Viz, Aecre. | 
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kata (ov, dudkov THY exkAnciay, x.r.d. With the latter we may compare 
Diod. Sic. IX. Fragm. 8 (T. Iv. p. 43 ed. Bip.): xara pev yap thy vouobe- 

‘ > , x MS \ ‘ N ‘ Si , , A ‘\ ‘A 
olay epaivero mohutikos Kal ppdvipos: kara d€ tHv miotw,, Sikawos+ Kara d€ THY 
€v Tois mots vmepoxyy, avdpeios: kara dé rv mpds TO Képdos peyaroWvyiar, 
adiddpyupos. 


XII. 13: To the authorities in favour of pvelais (for xypelas) should 
be added Eusebius, who in his History of the Martyrs in Palestine, 
p. I (Cureton’s Translation) says: ‘We have been also charged in the 
book of the Apostles, that we should be partakers in the remembrance of 


the saints (a ,09 Ly,20,5 2Lole.).’ 


XII. 16: GAAd tots Tarevots cvvaraydspevor] A. V. ‘But condescend 
to men of low estate. Or, de contented with mean things’ R. V. ‘But 
condescend to (Gr. de carried away with) things that are lowly (Or, them 
that are lowly). In favour of Zersons it may be urged that both in the 
Old and New Testaments of razewoi occurs continually ; ra ramewa once 
only, Psal. cxxxvii. 6: dre vndds 6 Kvptos, Kal Ta Tamewa eopa, Kal Ta 
vynr4a ard paxpodev ywooke, where Persons are indicated in the Hebrew. 
Again, the verb ovvarayeoOa, when used in a figurative sense, may be 
compared with cupmepipépecOa, which is to comply with, humour, ac- 
commodate oneself to another, as Ecclus. xxv. 1: yuvn kal advnp éavrois 
cupmepipepopevoz. Stob. Flor. T. LXIV. 31: pr) SvapaxyeoOu (with a 
madman) pydé avtireiverv, adda kal cupmepipepecOat Kal cuverweve. 
Epict. Exchir. 68 (ch. xxil. ed. Wolf.) : péxps ev roe Aeoyou pr) OKver oup- 
mepipépecOai avrois. On the whole, it would be very difficult to improve 
upon the A. V. ‘condescend to,’ whether we understand by rots ramewois 
men of low degree, or of a meek and humble disposition. 


XII. 18: et Suvarév, rd e& tpav] By this cumulation of conditions the 
difficulty of the precept is admirably brought out. In an extract from 
Iamblichus, quoted by Cobet (Col/. Crit. p. 397): é« idias adnOuis 
eEaipeiy ayaa te Kal Pidoverkiav, wddiora pev ex mdons, «i Ouvarov: ei de 
py, && ye THs matpuis, few scholars will be found to accept the dictum 
of that celebrated Critic: ‘Mddiora péy significat ei pev Suvardy ; itaque 
ridicule ef duvaréy additur.’ On this principle we might condemn 
Demosth. PAz/. IV. p. 147, 1: edy tpeis cpoOvpadoy ex puas yrouns 
@itiwrov apiynobe!, With v. 21: adda vika ev tH dyabG 16 kaxdy, I 
would compare Hierocles ap. Stob. Flor. T. LXXXIV. 20: mera, Kay 
dvrws Towvros 7 adeApos (cKaids Kal Svcopidntos), adda od ye, painy ay, 
dueivay evpéOnrt, Kal viknoov avrov thy dypiornTa Tais evmotias. 


1 [Cf. Min. Fel. Oct. ch. 16: Dicam vduov elojveyxe. Plut. Vit. Gal. X: 
equidem, ut potero, pro viribus. Dem. xadem@s pev Kal pores, éreice 5’ ovv....] 
715, 21: é&» mapaBtorw,...\dOpa Tov 
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*XIIL. 14: Kal ris capkds mpdvorav px tovetrbe] Compare Dion. Hal. 
Ant. X. 1: rév & évrds telxous Kaxév mpovoray érowidvro. Diod. Sic. VIII. 
Fragm. 6, T. Iv. p. 31 ed. Bip.: kai rot o@paros érrotoupny mpovotav (Sc. ut 
drpwros evaderem). Id. XV. 23: Kal Tijs ev Tots OmAots pedeTns moAAnVY 
mpovorav émeroinvto. Id. T. X. p. 218 ed. Bip.: émoujcato b€ 6 vopobérns 
(Moses) ray .odeptkav epyov modAnv mpovorav. Thucyd. VI. 9: vopifer 
Spots dyabov moXirny eivat, Os Gv Kal TOD T@pards TL Kal THs OVTias mpovonral. 
Since the Revisers have rendered mpovoovpeva xuda (v. 17) by ‘Take 
thought for things honourable, they might also, in this verse, have 
translated ‘Take no thought for the flesh’; though it would have been 
far better to have retained ‘taking thought’ for pepymvay, asin A. V. See 
Davies Bible English, p. 99. 


*XIV. 6. The omission of the clause, kal 6 pn Ppovav ry jpépav 
kupi@ ov ppovei, in some MSS. (unfortunately followed by the Revisers) 
arose from the same obvious cause as that for which the latter clause of 
1 John ii. 23 is wanting in the T. R. The suggestion of Dean Alford, 
that it may have been zwéentzonally omitted after the observance of the 
Lord’s day came to be regarded as obligatory, is highly improbable. 
Such an intentional mutilator would have struck out the preceding clause 
also. 


*XIV. 7: éavté ty] Many examples of this phrase are commonly 
cited, in the sense of enjoyzng oneself (Ovid’s ‘ Vive tibi’), as Terent. 
Ad. Vv. 4, 9: ‘Ille suam semper egit vitam, in otio, in conviviis...sibi 
vixit, sibi sumptum fecit.’ Menand. ap. Stob. #7or T. CXXI. 5: rotr 
€or ro Gv odx éavt@ Chv povov. Plut. Vzt. Cleom. XXX1: aicxpdv yap 
Ghv povots éavrois kal droOyjokew. But these are all irrelevant, as St Paul 
is not here speaking of our duzy, whether as men or as Christians, but of 
our responsibility. ‘No man liveth to himself, i.e. is his own master, is 
accountable to himself alone. The following from Dion. Hal. Azz. 111. 
17 is nearer to this use of the dative, though not exactly similar: d\X’ 
evoeBes pev mpaypa Troveite, @ maides, TO Tatpl Caves, Kai ovdev dvev Ths euns 
yropuns Svarparropevor. 


XIV. 10: ob 88 rl Kplves...7] Kal od tl ovlevets...] R. V. ‘But thou, 
why dost thou judge..,or thou again, why dost thou set at nought?’ In 
the A. V. the distinction between the two parties appealed to, the 
abstainer and the eater, the weak and the strong, does not plainly 
appear. We may compare Charit. Aphrod. I. 10: od peév ydp, ere, 
kivduvoy emayers: od dé xépdos amoddvers. Plut. Vet. Themist. Xx. (from 
Timocreon) : aX’ ei ru ye Tavoaviay, 7} kal rv ye HavOurrov aiveis, i) td ye 
Aeurukiday | éyd & ’ApioreiSav érawéw 1 


1 (Cf. Boiss. (ad Aristaen. p. 425) on Eurip. 7fh. 72 7. 1079: odv epyov Hdn 
(Orestes) kal dv (Pylades).] 
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*XV. 16: tepovpyotvra 1d edayyéAtov Tod cov] Both versions : ‘minister- 
ing the gospel of God.’ R. V. in marg. ‘Gr. ministering in sacrifice” The 
A. V. has a marginal note on ‘ offering up’ in the next clause, ‘ Or, sacrd- 
Jicing; which probably belongs to ‘ministering,’ but has got misplaced. 
At all events, the passage as it is now read, ‘that I should be a minister 
(Aevroupyés) of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles, ministering (iepoupyodvra) 
the gospel of God,’ sins against a fundamental principle of the Revisers, 
that two Greek words, occurring in close proximity, should not be repre- 
sented by the same English word. On this principle the substitution 
of ‘sacrificing’ for ‘ministering’ would be a decided improvement. 
That ¢hat is the correct meaning of the term will appear from the 
following examples. Hesych.: ‘Iepoupyet: Quer, iepa epyagera. We read 
of iepoupyovpevor Tadpor, Ta omAayxva TdY iepoupynGevrwy etc. Philo (Vzz. 
Mos. i. p. 94, 30) says: t@ Baordet Oappodtouy 7dn Siaréyer Oar epi trod rov 
Aedy tepoupynoovra exméuyar tav dpav. Plut. T. I. p. 228 E: cuveBov- 
Aevoev, <i pev Gedy yyovvrac (Leucotheam), py Opnveiv: ef dé GvOparov, py 
iepoupyew os bed. 


XV. 20: otrw 8& piroripotpevov edayyed(fer@ar] A. V. ‘Yea, so have I 
strived to preach the gospel.’ R. V. ‘Yea, making it my aim (Gr. dezug 
ambitious) so to preach the Gospel.’ Though the word ‘to strive’ does 
not exhaust the meaning of the Greek qurorweioOa, yet the English 
reader may accept it as adequately conveying the Apostle’s meaning, 
both here and 2 Cor. v. 9. 1 Thess. iv. 11, where it is otherwise rendered. 
Dean Alford says: ‘The word in the Apostle’s usage seems to lose its 
primary meaning of making it a point of honour” But this secondary 
meaning, swmmo studio et contentione aliguid agere (Schleusner), is by no 
means ‘ Apostolic,’ but the general usage of the best Greek writers, as the 
following examples will shew. Polyb. I. 83: dei pev peyadny éroteiro 
orovdny eis may TO Tapakaovmevoy UT avTay, Tore OE Kal “AdAov edidoTipeiro. 
Diod. Sic. X11. 46: 6 S€ Sjpos pitotipovpevos Kara kparos €éheiv rHv Torialav. 
XVI. 49: éxdrepor yap idia Siehidorwodvro mapadidovac ra ppovpia. Plut. 
Vit. Caes. LIV: Kdrova S€ AaBeiv Cavra Pidoripovpevos4, So with the 
noun, e.g. Diod. Sic. XII. 32: pera moddjs idoripias karerkevaoy rpinpers. 
XVII. 83: kara roy worov dinvéxOn mpos Twa Tv ETaipwv: rhs dé pirorimias 


éml wAéov mpoedOovons.... 


*XV. 20: twa pry én GAdStpLov BeyédXtoy oikoSona] A similar use of 
dddXérpios is quoted by Wetstein from Aelian. V. A. VIL 2 (de cane 
. a er} \ x ~ x » Ce a fal > , 
venatico) : vexp@ dé évruxav f Aay@ Tux 7 avL ovK av afatTo, Trois GAXoTpious 
éavtov moévois ovK éyypapev, whence the writer infers: goike 5€ ek rovroy 
éyew re Hrrorimias ev éaur@ huorris (a certain natural sense of honour) ; 
which may also serve to illustrate the Apostle’s use of gAoriovpevos in 


1 (Cf. 7d. u. p. 268: Novupds...mpos épya rhs yijs pirorimobmevos Tpépar Thy 
TONY, atrooThoa Sé TV ToheLKGr. | 
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this verse. I add Plut. Wt. Flamin. XX1: radra 87 Tov Sknriwvos of rodXol 
Oavpatovres exdkitov rov Tirov ws dAdorpio vexpG mpoceveykdvta Tas xeipas 
(because he procured the death of Hannibal, who had been spared by his 
conqueror Scipio). 


*XVI. 2: mpoordtis] ‘a succourer.. A more honourable title, as 
‘protectress’ or ‘patroness,’ might seem to be more appropriate to the 
technical term here used. Thus Dion. Hal. (Azz. 11. 10) uses rpooratns 
and meddrns for the Roman ‘patronus’ and ‘cliens’; and the pérocxoe at 
Athens were compelled zoXirny twa ’A@nvaiov véuerv mpoorarny (Suidas). 
See Elsner. ad loc. I add Diod. Sic. T. X. p. 180 ed. Bip.: raév yap adAov 
atparnyav eloOérav diddvar mpootaras Tois dppavois Kal yuvakiv eprpors 
ovyyevév. Lucian. Bis Accus. 29: Kai ravra viv, émore povnv eve Oavpa- 
(ovat, Kal éemvypapovrat amavres mpoordarny éavTav. 


*XVI. 17: ckomeiv tobs tas Stxooracias Kal tad oKdvSada...roLodvras | 
A. V. ‘mark them which cause divisions and offences.’ R. V. ‘mark 
them which are causing the divisions and, occasions of stumbling.’ By 
this time the biblical sense of ‘scandals’ or ‘offences’ should be pretty 
well understood by the English reader, and does not require the ex- 
planatory rendering ‘occasions of stumbling.’ Again, if the article 
designates not divisions and scandals in general, but particular ones 
prevalent in the Roman Church, then this should be made clear by 
the addition in italics ‘that are among you, 

On &:xooracias Wetst. quotes from Plut. 1. p. 479A the proverbial 
saying: ev 5€ d:xocTacin Kal 6 mayKakos éupope tysqs. I add Dion. Hal. 
Ant. V.77: viv 8€ kai év tais éupudious Scyooracias. Id. X. 13: dpopphy 
de diyootacias e{jrovy Kal BopvBov. Stob. Flor. T. XLVI. 32: apynv éyov 
By aropynotikakee pods Tovs ev SixooTacin cou mpdrEepov yeyernpévovs. 


*XVI. 18: tdv dkdkwv] A. V. ‘of the simple.’ R. V. ‘of the innocent.’ 
An unfortunate change. Jzmnocence is opposed to gudlt: simplicity to 
cunning. Prov. i. 4: wa 86 dxakos mavovpyiav (A. V. ‘to give subtilty 
to the simple’). Wetstein quotes Dio Cocc. Exc. p. 722: mavoipyos pev 
yap ov« eu, GA’ et Tis GdXos dvOpdmav akakos. Diod. Sic. v. 66: 8d Kat 
Tous €mi Kpdvov yevonévous avOperovs mapadeddcba rois perayevertépois 
evnOeis kal dxdkous mavtedds, ert & evdaipovas yeyoveras. Then in v. 19 
axépacot should be rendered ‘harmless, as A. V. in marg., and both 


versions in Matth. x. 16: ‘wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,’ and 
Philipp. ii. 15 : ‘blameless and harmless.’ ; 
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*Chap. I. 10: yre 8 karypriopévor] A.V. ‘but that ye be perfectly joined 
together.’ R. V. ‘but that ye be perfected together. Unless ‘ perfected 
together’ means the same as ‘perfectly joined together,’ it does not 
convey any very definite sense. It is true that the ancient versions 
also give prominence to the idea of perfection ; as Vulg. Zerfectz, Pesch. 


Ty Philox. LA eso (both synonyms for réAevor). But xarap- 


tifew is also applied to the composing of differences between individuals, 
or of factions in a state; e.g. Stob. Flor. T. 1. 85: irous dsadepopévous 
karapti¢ou. Dion. Hal. Anz. 111. 10: 7 dé duerépa modus, dre vedKricros 
ovca, kal ek ToAAGy cuphopyTos eOvar...iva kataptic On, Kal mavonrat tapat- 
Topévn kal otaciafovca. In the passage before us, looking at the context, 
we would render: ‘but that ye be COMPACTED TOGETHER in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment,’ with a reference to Psal. cxxii. 3 (A. V.): 
‘Jerusalem is builded as a city that is COMPACT TOGETHER’ (P. B. ‘that 
is at unity in itself’). 


II. 2: ov ydp ékpwwd ti eiSévar év buiv] ‘For I determined not to know 
any thing among you.’ This sense of xpivew, aliquid secum statuere, is 
common in biblical Greek, of which a familiar example is Tit. ili. 12: ékei 
yap Kéxpixa trapaxeyzdoa'. Here, however, it is not &kpiwa yap pndev 
eidévar, but ov yap ékpiwa tu eidevat, which requires a slight modification 
in the English: ‘I thought not good to know’ &c. Compare Diod. Sic, 
XV. 32: (Agesilaus) ro pev BialecOat mpos vrepdekious Tomous...ovK eKpive. 


II. 4: év meots Adyous] Salmasius De Hellenistica, p. 86: ‘TMebos 
a verbo meiOw, gui persuadet, ut peidds, gui parcit, ut pipos [wipos], guz 
tmitatur, et similia. Schleusner 2, Alford, and others, in borrowing from 
this source, have tacitly changed mwei@w into mei6o, clearly against the 
intention of the illustrious Frenchman, who compares the Latin condus 
from condo, and promus from promo. It is, however, to be observed that 
the analogy which connects wevOds with wef also exists between qeidds, 
sparing, and pede, thrift. 


1 Compare Polyb. II. roo: ’Avvt- 2 [Schleusner, ‘Ilec6ds, persuasorius, 
Bas...xplwas éxel movetoOar ryv mapa- ...a melw, persuadeo, vel a mew, dos 
xelpmaclav. ... Ssuada, suadela.’ Ed.] 
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*II. 13: mvevparicots mvevpaticd ovykptvovres] ‘Comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual.’ So all the ancient versions. Another interpre- 
tation, mentioned by Theophylact, which understands mvevparikois of 
persons, and ovykpivew in a sense in which it occurs in the Lxx., ‘in- 
terpreting spiritual things to spiritual men,’ has been thought worthy of a 
place in the margin of R. V., and of an elaborate defence in the ‘Ely 
Lectures,’ p. 75 : ‘ Biblical scholars,’ says Dr Kennedy, ‘do not deny that 
the verb ovyxpivw can have this sense [of “explaining”] in Hellenistic 
Greek, though the usage is not classical.’ But this use of ovyxpivew is 
strictly confined to the interpretation of dreams (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 12, 
Dan. v. 12); and even in this sense is not accepted by Aquila and 
Symmachus, who substitute for it émaAveoOa and dvaxpivew (Hex. ad 
Gen. xl. 8)!1. The construction also with accusative and dative is in 
favour of the A. V.; as 2 Cor. x. 12: ouykpivovres éavrovs éavtois. Plut. 
Vit. C. Gracc. V: tiva €xy@v mappnoiav cvykpivers Kopyndia ceavrorv ; Vet. 
Adag. podov avepavn cvyxpivets. The other marginal note, ‘Or, combining’ 
seems taken from the American R. V. ‘combining spiritual things with 
spiritual words (Aoyos). So Erasm. Grot. al. ‘fitting or attaching’ But 
this sense of the word also requires confirmation. 


III. 5: StdiKovor 80 av émioretoare, kal Exdorw as 6 Kiptos Swxev] A. V. 
‘Even as the Lord gave to every man.’ R. V. ‘And each as the Lord 
gave to him.’ The latter version seems to refer the clause kai éxador@— 
édwxev to the hearers, not to the Zeachers ; as Dean Alford does expressly. 
That hearers believe, éxaor@ ws 0 Oeds euepice perpov Tmictews (Rom. xil. 3), 
is an undoubted truth ; but would not the assertion of it in this place 
introduce a new element into the context? St Chrysostom seems to take 
the other view : kal éxdor@ &s 6 Beds Saker. ovd€ yap adtd TodTO TO puKpoY 
(rd Saxovovs etvar) map’ €avtov, GAA mapa Tod Geod Tod eyxeipitovros. Jerem. 
Markland (Conjecturae in Lysiam, p. 560) even alters the punctuation to 
the same effect: ‘1 Cor. ili. 6: éxdot@ ws 6 KUpios CSwxev, eyo epurevoa, 
*AmodAds exoticev. Ita distinguendum.’ 


*TV. 4: od8tv yap éuavtd civoida] Subaudi daidov vel dromov, vel 
simile quid, as Charit. If. 5: ovdév yap cvvoda euavtn paddov (Vv. 7, 
movnpov). Job ix. 35: ov yap ouveriorapar euavT@ Adicov. Luc. Calum. 
23: dre und€ev paddoy éavt@ ouvverrotapevos. Perhaps the /z// construction 
is that of Plut. T. 1. p. 236C: Adkwvd twd tis potaywyaov Apdra, ti 
IIPAZAS é€avrd oivodev aoeBéorarov. The omission of gatAov may be 
accounted for by the circumstance that conscience {cuveidnois) is more 
familiar to us as an accusing than as an approving faculty. The A. V. 
‘I know nothing By myself,’ though a good old English idiom, is rightly 
rejected by the Revisers in favour of ‘AGAINST myself, though a closer 


' The technical word is xpivew (Herod. 1. 120), whence the ’Ovecpoxpirixd 
of Artemidorus and others. 
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imitation of the Greek idiom would, perhaps, be, ‘I know no harm of 
myself.’ 


‘ 


IV. 6: ratra 88...pererxypdrioa eis euaurdv kal “Amoddd] ‘And these 
things...I have in a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos.’ Instead 
of ‘in a figure,’ the meaning of the Apostle would be best conveyed to the 
English reader by the expression, ‘by a fiction.’ MeracynuartiCew te is £0 
change the outward appearance of anything, the thing itself remaining 
the same. E.g. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8: ‘Saul disguised himself (Sym. perecyn- 
farioev €avrov) and put on other raiment.’ 1 Kings xiv. 2:‘And Jeroboam 
said unto his wife, Arise, I pray thee, and disguise thyself (Theod. pera- 
oxnaT.cov ceavrov) that thou be not known to be the wife of Jeroboam.’ 
So, in the present case, the Apostle, in the former part of the Epistle, 
had been speaking the truth, but, as he now declares, ¢ruth in disgutse. 
It was perfectly true that there were contentions among the Corinthians, 
who had attached themselves to certain favourite teachers (or, as he 
here expresses himself, were ‘ puffed up for one against another’), saying, 
‘IT am of such an one,’ and another, ‘I am of such an one.’ But instead 
of naming these leaders, or even describing them anonymously, as we 
have just done, St Paul, for a reason which he was now about to mention, 
substitutes for the names of the actual parties concerned those of himself, 
Apollos, Cephas, and even of Christ himself. Certainly, if we had only 
the earlier chapters to guide us, we should have taken it as a matter of 
fact, that there were parties in the Corinthian church, who ranged them- 
selves under the banners of those distinguished Apostles, and should 
have found a wide field of speculation in assigning to each its distinctive 
tenets and prepossessions. Still further to give an air of reality to his 
allegations, the Apostle takes some pains to prove that he himself was 
free from participation or concurrence in this scandal; thanking God 
that he had baptized two or three individuals only out of their whole 
number, ‘lest any should say that I baptized in mine own name.’ So 
well is the ‘fiction’ kept up. For it was a fiction after all. Those to 
whom he wrote must have known it to be so from the first ; but for the 
sake of others, he here, having accomplished his purpose, throws off the 
disguise, and declares plainly his object in assuming it. ‘And these 
things, brethren, I have by a fiction transferred to myself and Apollos for 
your sakes, that ye might learn in us’ &c. 

This is the view taken by St Chrysostom at the beginning of his 
twelfth Homily on this Epistle. ‘As when a sick child kicks and turns 
away from the food offered by the physicians, the attendants call the 
father or the tutor, and bid them take the food from the physician’s 
hands, and bring it, so that out of fear towards them he may take it and 
be quiet: so also Paul, intending to find fault with the Corinthians in 
behalf of certain other persons (of some as being injured, of others as 
being honoured above measure) did not set down the persons themselves, 
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but conducted the argument in his own name, and that of Apollos, in 
order that reverencing these they might receive his mode of cure. But 
that once received, he presently makes known in whose behalf he was so 
expressing himself. Now this was not hypocrisy, but condescension and 
management (acvyxardBacts Kat oikovoyia). For if he had said openly, 
“You are judging men who are saints, and worthy of admiration,” they 
would probably have taken it ill, and have started off altogether. But 
now, in saying, But to me it is a very small thing that I should be judged 
of you, and again, Who is Paul, and who is Apollos? he had rendered 
his speech easy of reception.’ 


IV. 11: Kal dorarotpev] A. V. ‘And have no certain dwelling-place.’ 
Or, as we might otherwise render, ‘no settled habitation,’ with reference 
to the primary meaning of doraros, zustabilis, unsettled. But, perhaps, 
neither of these expresses the full force of the word, in which there may 
possibly be an allusion to Gen. iv. 12: ‘A fugitive and a vagabond 
(723 y2) shalt thou be in the earth’; where for the incorrect orévev Kat 
rpéuov of the LXX., the Hexapla gives: 3. dvdoraros kai dxardoratos. To 
‘EBpaixov cai of Aouroi: cadevopevos Kai dxatagtaTay: TouTéoTl, pI) pevey ev 
évi tém@, GAN ado@pevos. We may also compare Isai. lviii. 7: ‘Is it not 
to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out (Or, afficted) to thy house? when thou seest the naked,’ &c. 
Here in connexion with hunger and nakedness we find those that are 
DI, evvabundi, for which the LXX. have doréyous, Symmachus ava- 
otarovs, Theodotion peravacrarovs!, and Aquila the very word used by 
St Paul, acrarotvras. In the text, therefore, there seems no reason why 
we should not translate, ‘and are vagabonds,’ or ‘and lead a vagabond 
life” a more lively description than the other. 


V. 1: dds dkoterar év tpiv mopveta] A. V. ‘It is reported commonly 
that ¢here zs fornication among you.’ The only correction required is 
that of R. V. ‘It is actually reported.’ But Dean Alford has discovered 
a new sense for dkovoua, ‘from missing which commentators have gone 
wrong’ in other respects besides the meaning of 6dAws. ‘’Axoverau év dpiv 
mopveia is another way of saying dkovovai rwes év vuiv mopvo, the character 
of mépvos ts borne (by some) among you, or, fornication zs borne as a 
character among you. Now it is quite true that dkovec, like the Latin 
audire, is sometimes followed by a noun in the nominative case, in the 
sense of dicor, appellor; in other words, the active dove puts on a 
passive signification, and therefore deoverOa, in this sense, would be the 
passive of a passive; which is absurd. But the Dean is also wrong in 
supposing that dkovewv, used as before, means #0 bear a certain character, 
instead of ¢o be called by a certain name. Thus Demosth. de Cor. p- 241, 
12: vov Kddakes, Kat Oeois éxOpol, kal TaN & mpoorjKes wavT akovovor, i.e. 


? [Damnat hanc vocem Cobet. Coll. Crit. p. 62, ubi vide. ] 
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those epithets are freely bestowed on them. Aelian. VV. A. vil. 45: Zyaupe 
yap dxovev ’Aeros. Lucian. De Merc. cond. 35: Set "Addudas advrods Kal 
‘YaxivOous dxovew. Hor. Ef. 1. 7, 37: Rexgque paterque | Audisté coram}. 


*VI. 3: Burd] ‘Things pertaining to this life.’ Alford explains, 
‘matters relating to 6 Bios, a man’s livelihood’ But Biortkds is derived 
from Bios in the wider sense of HUMAN Zéfe, or the world, and ra B. might 
be appropriately rendered ‘things pertaining to common life,’ ‘ worldly 
matters.’ So Luke xxi. 34: pepipvais Buorixais. 2 Tim. ii. 4: af tod Blov 
mpaypatetaz. Compare Diod. Sic. T. X. p. 180 ed. Bip.: eis émavépboow 
TOV Biwrixdy Kal TOY Snyogioy aduknparev, where it is equivalent to idioriKdr. 


VI. 4: tots eovdevnpévors...xadifere] If this clause is to be read 
interrogatively, as R. V. ‘Do ye set them to judge who are of no account 
in the church?’ it must be understood to mean, ‘Do ye have recourse to 
the heathen tribunals ?’. But in that case, as the Christians had no voice 
in the appointment of the judges, the word kai¢ere is hardly appropriate, 
judging from its use in Demosth. c. Wd. p. 585, 26 (quoted by Wetstein): 
ot Suxatovres, ay re Staxocious, av Te xLAious, av 8 omdcous ay n modus Kabion. 
I add Philostr. Her. p. 174: Kat Suxagras éexdOicev ovs cikds Hv katawnpi- 


cagGa Tov Alavros”. 


*VI. 5: ob« totw & tpiv] A. V. ‘there is not among you.’ R. V. 
reads ovx éu for ovK éorw; but this makes not an atom of difference in 
the sense; and the rendering ‘there cannot be fouwd among you’ is 
equally false and absurd. 


VI. 7: 48y pev ov Olws ATTHpa [ev] dpiv éorw] A. V. ‘ Now therefore 
there is utterly a fault among you.’ R. V. ‘ Nay, already it is altogether 
a defect in you (Or, @ oss to you).’ On yrrnwa see on Rom. xi. 12, where 
we have argued in favour of ‘defeat,’ whether in war, or in a court of 
justice. So St Chrysostom appears to have understood it in this place. 
‘Wherefore also Paul goes on to say, Vay, zt zs already [i.e. whatever may 
be the result of the lawsuit] altogether a defeat (frtnpa) to you, that ye go 
to law one with another. And, Wherefore do ye not rather suffer wrong ? 
For that the injured person overcomes (xa)? rather than he who cannot 
endure being injured, this I will make plain to you. He that cannot 
endure injury, though he drag the other party into court, though he gain 
the cause, yet is he then most of all defeated (kav mepiyevnra, Tore wddvora 
yrrnra). For that which he would not, he hath suffered, in that the 


1 [Cf. Boisson. ad Aristaen. p. 207-] 3 [Cf. Rom. iii. 4: Kal vukjoys év TO 

2 (Cf. Galen. Meth. Med. 1. 2: wh KplvecOal ce. Dem. 711. 9: € yap... 
rovs dmoréxvous TH marpl cov Kpiras Twes dyTidiKoe map byw dywvifowrTo... 
xabloys larp@v, ToAunpotate Oecoané.] aot 6é éxdrepos viKay....] 
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adversary hath compelled him both to feel pain and incur a lawsuit.” 
This he exemplifies in the case of Job, and asks: tis eviknoev emi THs 
kompias ; tis rT7On ; 6 mavra apaipeBeis "Id, } 6 wavra apedopevos SiaBoros ; 


Ibid. 8d tl ody pGddov dBtkeioWe ; Sid TL odxl pGAAov darocrepeio Ge il 
“Adixeiobe and drogrepeirée are not passive, but middle, allow yourselves 
to be wronged and defrauded’—Alford. Yet the active and passive are 
very clearly set forth in this quotation from Plato’s Gorgias (Stob. Flor. 
T. XLV. 31): TIQAOS. 3d dpa Bovdrov ay adiceiaPar paddov 7 aduety ; 
SOKPATHS. Bovdoipny pev dv eywye ovdérepa: ef S€ avaykaiov ein adukeiv 
x > oa. is uy wn a > ~ a > co) 

} ddixeicOar, ENoipny av padrov adiccioOar 7 adcKeww. 


VI. 11: Kal radrd tives yte] ‘And such were some of you.’ On which 
Dean Alford remarks: ‘ries limits the vets, which is the suppressed 
subject of fre.’ Perhaps it would be more correct to say that rwes limits 
the ratra, which though properly said of ¢kéugs, has here for its ante- 
cedent persons (wopvor &c.): ‘And these, one or other of them, ye were.’ 
This, at least, is the explanation of St Chrysostom in his fourth Homily 
on Epics (T. XI. p. 25 E): xal emayayey, Baoirelav bcod od cee 
covat, Tore hyol: Kal Tadra Twes FTE. OvK elmev aTAGS, Tre, GAAG, Ties FTE" 
TOUTEOTLY, OUT® THS NTE. 


VI. 15: dpas ta péAN TOD Xpiorod] A. V. ‘Shall I take the members 
of Christ’ R. V. ‘Shall I take away...’ Alford: ‘Having alienated....’ 
The English reader will probably prefer the first of these, being, in fact, 
in exact accordance with his own familiar style, in which the word ‘take’ 
is employed as a sort of expletive, preparatory to some other operation. 
Compare Acts xxi. 11: ‘He took Paul's girdle (apas ryv ¢dvnv rov II.) and 
bound his own hands and feet.’ Ezek. iv. 1, 3, 9: ‘Take thee (AdBe 
ceavr@) a tile...an iron pan...wheat, barley,’ &c. Matt. xiii. 33: ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid 
(AaBovoa évexpuwe) in three measures of meal.’ The following from Plut. 
(Vit. Fab. Max. V) is somewhat similar: rere TOUS ihcus TOU ce ale 


mOrepov eis TOY OUpavoy apas avapéeper Tov OTparov, ws THs ys ameyvaxas 1. 


VII. 16: ‘For how knowest thou (ri ydp ofSas), O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband? or how knowest thou, O husband, whether thou 
shalt save thy wife?’ The only question about this argument is whether 
it is intended asa reason for the parties remaining united (in continuation 
of vv. 12—14) or for their separating (as being in immediate connexion 


' (Cf. Plut. Vit. Cor, Xxxtt: %  dxpomdder kal relyeor weréOnev els Thy 
Bovky Kabdmep év xXeludve mo\kp Kal Mecororaptav. Compare the use of 
K\bdwve Tis Toews Apaca Tiv ad’ lepas Pépww—e.g. pépwv éaurdv émitpérer TH 
apqcev. So dpdyevos in Lucian. Hést.  mouuévr, Aesop. Fab. 400 (ed. de Fur.). 
Conscr. 24: (Urbem) Zaydcara airds  Babr. Fab. 66: ex d€ Tod Sbw THpas 


2 ben) > in r tal 
ev TH avT@ BiBAlw apduevos adry  Kpeudoa pépovra. | 
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with v. 15). It is argued that if the former had been intended, it should 
have been ef py) oocers, not e geoes; but this is a mistake. Ei ooces 
is indeterminate, and holds an even balance (so to speak) between 6ru 
o@oes and ore wt) odoes. And that ri ofdas ei rov dvdpa odcers is quite 
consistent with a hopeful view of the case, is abundantly proved by such 
examples from the O. T. as 2 Kings (Sam.) xii. 22. Joel. ii. 14. Jon. iii. 9}. 
In fact, the form under which the Zafer view is presented by Dean Alford, 
‘For what assurance hast thou, O wife, whether thou shalt be the means 
of thy husband’s conversion?’ is a sufficient refutation of it ; philologically, 
because ‘assurance’ is incompatible with ‘whether’; and morally, because 
if there be, not an assurance, but only a reasonable hope, of such a blessed 
result, it would be her bounden duty to act upon it, and not to leave her 
husband. St Chrysostom, who takes this view, sums up in these weighty 
words: ‘And neither, on the one hand, doth he lay any necessity upon 
the wife, and absolutely demand the point of her, that he may not again 
do what would be too painful; nor, on the other hand, doth he tell her to 
despair ; aAN’ adpinow avrd tH Tod péANovTos adnAia peréwpov.’ 


*VII. 20: tkaoros év TH KAyoe «.7.€.] A. V. ‘Let every man abide in 
the same calling wherein he was called.’ Another instance (see on 
John xix. 42) in which the order of the Greek might, with advantage, 
have been preserved : ‘Every man in the calling wherein he was called, 
in that let him abide.’ It is hardly necessary to observe, that by ‘calling’ 
is not here to be understood a man’s calling (occupation) in life, but his 
calling of God, ‘as God hath called each’ (v.17). In v. 21 the ambiguous 
phrase paddXov xpyoa is explained by St Chrysostom p@ddAov Sdovreve, 
though he notices the other interpretation, «i dvvaca: eAevbepwOjva, 
édevbepwOnrt, but rejects it as modvd dmevavrias tH Tpdm@ Tov TlavAov. 
The Peschito version waa) ara Sona elige tibt ut servias 


(Walton), takes the same view, which seems absolutely required by the 
particles, aX’ «i KAI dvvacae. 


*VIII. 12: dpaprdvovtes els tots dSeddots...cis Xpiordv dpaprdvere] 
Compare Muson. ap. Stob. Flor. T. LXXV. 15: damep yap 6 mepi Eévous 
USixos els Tov Hérov dpaptaver Aia, cal o mepl idovs eis Tov Bidiov: ovrws 
Boris eis rd Eavrou yévos Adikos cis TOvs maTpgous duaprdver Oeods, kal eis Tov 


~ ¢ LA Lod \ A vA 
‘Oudynov Ala, rov emontny TSv apaptnpatav Tav mepl Ta yevn. 


*IX. 5: (yuvaika) wepidyew] ‘to lead about.’ We should rather say, 
‘to carry about.” Compare Diod. Sic. XVM. 77: mpos d€ rovTos ras 


1 Dean Alford takes an exception occupies a ‘subordinate place.’ But 
to these parallels, because in all of there is nothing in this, which does 
them the verb stands in the ‘emphatic not necessarily follow from the diver- 
position,’ ed Arejoe, ef emotpéwer, ef gence of Hebrew and Greek syntax. 
peravoncer, whereas in our text it 
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maddakidas 6poiws TG Aapeio repiiye. More commonly the middle form 
is used, as Plut. Vit. Anton. 1X: 6 (ybvawv) 67 Kai tas modes emiay ev 


opei@ mepinyero. 


IX. 27. On Lucian. Mec. 4: 1o cdma karavaykaterw, Hemsterhuis 
remarks : ‘Idem-est quod antistiti verae salutarisque philosophiae Paulo 
I ad Cor. ix. 27 vramidCew vel dromatew sive vroméey (quarum lectionum 
utra sit anteferenda vix constituas) rd cdpua kal dovdaywyeiv.’ There is the 
same confusion in Plut. T. IL p. 921 F: aN dep adnOes jy, ereyer, 
dramatev (al. dromélwv) thv ocednymy, where the true reading is placed 
beyond doubt by the addition, omidwy cai peAacuay dvamipmddvras. Nor 
is there any difficulty in the present place, where muxrevo immediately 
precedes, and Usematw is supported by the uncials ABCN. It has not, 


however, been remarked that the Philoxenian es lg? Lb] 3 gSS0 


is clearly in favour of droméfo, as I am able to prove by the following 
examples from the version of Paul of Tela. Jud. vi. 38: efemiace (3¢5) 


Tov moxov, Prov. xxx. 33: éav éxmeéns (5482) puxtipas. Amos ix. 13: 


eG 


Oi Aowroi+ Kal 6 meéfov (5 —™ O01) ras orapudds. Mic. vi. 15: meéoes 


(30482) éAalav. 


Ibid. pias Gddous knpttas] Here it is disputed whether there is any 
allusion intended to the office of the kjpvé in the public games, which was 
(we are told) not only to call out the names of the competitors before the 
several contests, and of the victors after them, but also to proclaim the 
laws of the games, and the qualifications required in the candidates}. 
This view is supported by Wetstein, Dean Alford, and others; but there 
seem to be serious, if not insurmountable difficulties in the way of it. 
The principal one is, that in the immediately preceding verse the Apostle 
speaks in the character of a combatant, between which and that of the 
herald who proclaimed the victor is a wide chasm, not to be bridged over 
by the single instance of the Emperor Nero?, from which (quite as ex- 
‘ceptional as that of the Emperor Napoleon I. at his coronation putting 
the crown on his own head) Dean Stanley would have us draw the 
inference that ‘sometimes the victor in the games was also selected to 
announce his success.’ If, indeed, St Paul had written dAXous xnpvéas, 
the continued allusion to the public games would have been irresistible ; 
but this alteration, though it has been proposed as a conjecture, is not 
supported by a single Ms. On the whole, therefore, it is better to take 
knpvéas in the sense in which it is constantly used, of the reaching of the 


1 St Chrysost. T. xu. p. 171A el Tis TobTov Karnyopel, Aéywv, wh Sodés 
(quoted by Wetst.): ele 67 mor, mapa- éore, iy KET YS, WY TPdTwY Tovnpav ; 
Kah&: év rots OdAuumiaxols dyaou odxt 2 Suet. ero, 24: ‘ Victorem autem 
éornkev 6 Kipvé Body uéya kal bWnddrv, se ipse pronunciabat.’ 
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Gospel ; as St Chrysostom comments : ei ae enol TO xnpogat, TO bebabar, 
TO pupious Mpocayayety ovk apkei eis carnpiay, ei py Kal ra Kar’ éuavroy mapa- 


oxoipny GAnmra, TOAAG padrov dyiv. 


X. 13: dv@pdémwos] R. V. ‘such as man can bear.’ Alford: ‘within 
the power of human endurance.’ But these renderings unnecessarily 
raise the question of what man is able to bear, and what are the limits 
of human endurance. It seems impossible to improve upon the A. V. 
‘such as is common to man. Or, moderate, as the following extracts will 
plainly show. Stob. Flor. T. XLrx. 48: ef pév avOperivmny (ndovipv) deus, 
® Atovicte, reivyoov wa hayns, Sinoov iva wins: ed 8é.. 
T. CVI. 81: kal ra mpoominrovra 
avOpdrwa vouifovres, kal pt) .dvois cvpBaivorra, evOvpdrepov didéopev. Epict. 
Enchir. ch. 33 (ed. Wolf.) : 


a & + o > , 1 
OUK QV €ELTFOL OTé avOpemwvov . 


, i , 
<THALKAUTNY NALKNY 

> \ A Lol > la A , 
ovdels pd Gov, amdGov Thy Tupavvida. 


: ” 
réxvov Gddov Tébvykev, 7} yuvn; ovdeis eat Os 


*XI. 5: & ydp éor kal 7d aird tH eEvpnuévy] A. V. ‘for that is even 
all one (R. V. ‘for it is one and the same thing’) as if she were shaven.’ 


Literally : ‘she (so Alford) is all the same with her that hath been 
shaven.’ 

XI. 22: tots py exovtas] A. V. ‘them that have not. Or, them that 
are poor. KR. V. in marg. ‘Or, them that have nothing” There is the 


same ambiguity in Luke xxii. 36: 
avTov, Kal ayopacatw paxaiwpay; but there 6 éyev Badddrtioyv dparw had 
immediately preceded, or with only the slight interruption, dpolws kai 
mnpav ; whereas here the oikias, which it is proposed to supply after pi 
éxovras, is in a clause which is separated from the one in question by the 
enunciation of a new idea, 7 tHs éxkAnoias Tov Oeov karappoveire. Dean 
Alford says: ‘Meyer refers in support of the meaning “the poor” to 
Wetst. on 2 Cor. vili, 12, where nothing on the subject is found.’ The 
reference should have been to Wetst. on Matt. xiii. 12, where an abund- 
ance of examples may be found. Instead of selecting from them, I give 
de meo penu Neh. viii. 10: Stob. 
Flor. T. 1. 40: 6 yap Oavpatev rods éxovras kai paxapiCopévous imo Tay 
dddov avOperer....T. 1. 18: 
Tovs yapous Sidwat rods mpdrovus Exew. | ev TO réverOa S early 7 7 ddogia 
Kans beXCl. 7: 
dvOpora piror?, 


\ © , »+ , \ €. Zz 
kal 0 pn Ex@v, T@ANnTATW TO twaTLOY 


\ > , , a \ 4 
kal admooteitate pepidas Trois wn Exovow. 
»” \ n a \ wn 23) > \ \ 
éxew d€ meipa: todto yap Td T° evyeves | Kal 


> , \ ‘\ , , sf an > , , 
€TLOTAPLAL b€ Kal TETFELPApaL Alay | @S TOV EXOVT@Y TAVTES 


E [Gf Dio. Chrys. Or. XI. 157, 26: 
GAG opixpa Kal avOpdrea wPeiouata 
mpos Beta Kal weydda. Plut. Vit. Caes. 
LVII: Cicero proposes honours to 
Caesar—av dpwoyérws dvOpbmrivov jv 


To péyeos. Soph. Oed. C. 598: Ti 


yap 7d metfov 7 Kar’ dvOpwrov voces ; 
App. 2. C. Il. 69: movoupévun bé woe 
mavrew wep piow avOpwrly ny. | 

2 (Cf. T. XXXVIII. 6: eros yevo- 
pevos, Tois éxovor pH pOover.] 
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*XI. 24: 78 itp tpav KAdpevov] The last word is omitted by AB and 
(a 1™ manu) CX, and of the Fathers Cyr. Ath. Fulg. It is impossible that 
rd Umep duo can stand alone (R. V. ‘which is for you’); therefore Alford 
and others darkly hint at an e//psds, ‘the filling up of which is to be sought 
in the foregoing ékAae.’ But how can an ellipsis in our Lord’s speech be 
filled up from a-word, which was not spoken, but only occurs in a narra- 
tive of the transaction? The only possible way of accounting for the 
omission of the participle is by supposing that the speaker did not suit 
the action to the word, but swbstituted the action for the word, thus: 
‘This is my body which is [here he breaks the bread] for you.’ But 
this has never been suggested, and is so improbable that we are com- 
pelled, in justice to the English reader, to retain ‘broken,’ it matters 
little whether in the Roman or in the Italic character. 

If we were inclined to indulge in speculations on the motives which 
influenced transcribers in dealing with the MSS. from which they copied, 
we might say that kAdmevoy was dispensed with as being inapplicable to 
anything that was done to Christ’s living body on the cross, though 
sometimes used of the tortures inflicted on martyrs. On the other hand, 
if the omission had existed in the original Epistle, copyists wishing to 
fill it up, would certainly have preferred S:Séuevoy (from Luke xxii. 19) to 
k\dpevov, a word not elsewhere to be found in this connexion. 


*XIII. 1—3. ‘Though I speak’ &c. Mr Washington Moon, a great 
oracle in all cases of English grammar, objects to the A. V. of this 
passage, that the verbs are not hypothetical, as they should be, but 
directly affirmative. But this objection cannot be sustained. ‘I speak’ 
may be either the one or the other, according as it represents /oguor, or 
loguar; yet practically there is no ambiguity, because the context 
plainly excludes the indicative mood. I cannot therefore believe that 
this was the reason why the Revisers changed ‘Though’ into ‘If, but 
a quite different one, which has escaped Mr Moon’s perspicacity, and to 
which his own proposed version, ‘Though I were to speak,’ is equally 
liable; namely, that although the conjunction ‘though’ is correctly 
expressed in the leading clause of each verse, it is incorrectly wnder- 
stood in the concluding one, common to all three verses, ‘and have not 
charity. To be strictly grammatical, the A. V. should have been as 
follows : ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, yet if 
I have not charity’ &c. By substituting ‘If’ for ‘Though,’ the Revisers 
have avoided this difficulty. Not that I think they have done wisely in 
making the change, simply because no change was necessary. The 
A. V. as it stands, is perfectly intelligible, adequately represents the 
original, and the blot which I have mentioned is far too minute to be 
noticed by one English reader out of ten thousand. 


*XITI. 3: @dv mapa8d rd cdpd pov, va kavOyowpar] Compare Max. 
Tyr. VII. 9 (quoted by Wetst.): €Odppes av, ofua, kal rH Airvy adtod mapa- 
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Sods To odpa. The various reading xavyjoopa, ‘that I may glory,’ though 
supported by the trio ABN, and mentioned by Jerome, is rightly rejected 
by Dean Alford. This reading supposes that the good actions here 
specified were performed from a corrupt motive (xevodo£ias évexev), which 
of itself would be sufficient to deprive them of all moral worth, without 
the superfluous addition (especially connected by an adversative particle) 
ayarnv AE pn éyo. Ostentation necessarily zzflies the absence of love. 

Observe also the indefiniteness of the phrase, éav rapa8é 1d cdpd pov, 
without any hint of the Awrfose, for which the body is so given or yielded 
up. In Dan. ili. 28 (95 Lxx.) we have mapéSwxav ra odpata airy eis Trip 
(O’. eis eumvpsopor), the very counterpart of St Paul’s ta cavOfjoopa. In 
the passage quoted by Westcott and Hort from S. Clem. Rom. 55: 
modAot Bacireis Kai nyovpevor mapédaxay éavrovs «.r.€. all ambiguity is 
removed by the several additions eis Oavarov...eis Seopd...eis Sovdelar. 
Equally inconclusive is another quotation from Plut. Vet. Demetr. XLIX. 
When some one ventured to tell him, ds Sedevew yp) 7 oGpa mapadodvar, 
Demetrius drew his sword intending to kill himself, but was persuaded 
by his friends to accept the other alternative, namely, to give himself up 
as a prisoner to Seleucus; which he accordingly did, and was handsomely 
treated by his magnanimous enemy. But what has this to do with St 
Paul’s ‘giving his body that he might glory’? 


XIII. 5: ovk doyxnpovet] ‘Doth not behave itself unseemly.’ ‘Seems 
to be general, without particular reference to the disorders in public 
speaking with tongues. —Dean Alford. This will be readily conceded ; 
but the difficulty remains, how this general decorousness of behaviour is 
connected with ayamy. To obviate this difficulty, the Greek expositors 
have given a different turn to the word doynpovei, as if it were equivalent 
to vopites aoxnpoveiv, the very phrase used by St Paul in Ch. vii. 36. 
Thus Theodoret: ovx« doynpovet: ovdev ray evtehOv Te Kal TamEWaY THS 
tov adeApav dhereias evexa mapaireira Spacat, doynpov tiv ToLadrny mpakw 
drovapBavev. And St Chrysostom: ri yap déeya, pyoiv, dru ov Puovodrar, 
mov ye rooovroy dméyer rod mdbous, dtu kal Ta aloxiora wabotca Sua Tov 
dyaradpevov, odd€ doxnnoovyny 16 mpaypa vopife; He instances in our 
Lord, who suffered a woman who was a sinner to anoint and kiss his 
feet; in Rebecca, who felt no shame in practising a disgraceful fraud 
on her husband for the sake of her darling son; in Jacob himself, who, 
besides the unseemliness of servitude, incurred ridicule from the trick 
put upon him by his father-in-law ; yet was so far from feeling himself 
disgraced, that the seven years ‘seemed unto him but a few days for the 
love he had’ to Rachel: 7 yap aydmn‘ovx doynporet, ‘doth not count any 
thing to be unseemly.’ 


XIII. 7: wévra oréyer] ‘Beareth all things.” R. V. in margin ;: ‘Or, 
covereth, probably with a reference to A. V. Prov. x. 12: ‘Love covereth 


I2 
K. 
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all sins” and xvii. 9: ‘He that covereth a transgression, seeketh love.’ 
But it does not appear that oréyew is the proper word tq be used in this 
connexion, but rather kadvmrew (Psal. xxxi. 5. James v. 20. I Pet. iv. 8) 
or mepiorédXew (see on I Pet. iv. 12). Acquiescing in the gesccaily 
received version, ‘beareth all things’ («av goprixa jy) Kav érax hh, Kav 
UBpes, Kav mAnyal, Kav Oavaros, kav ériodv'), we would substitute in the 
margin for ‘covereth,’ ‘keepeth close.’ This is a well-known use of the 
word, of which take the following examples (partly from Wetstein on 
1 Cor. ix. 12). Ecclus. viii. 17: pera popov py ovpBovrevov, ov yap 
durjoerar Adyov oré€a, ‘he cannot keep counsel.’ Thucyd. VI. 72: 4 
re kpUrrecOa dei, paddov av aréyerOa. Stob. lor. T. LXI. 23: TLoTOV 
pev ovv eivae xpy Tov Scdxovov | TovovToy civat, Kat oréyew ta SeoroTav. 
Lucian. Navig. 11: Kai tou éredécOnper, ws otc ba, Kat oréyew pepabnkaper. 
Themist. XXVI. p. 312: oréyew drra av ciddow ev TH kapoia, Kal pn e&ayyéer- 
New. Hence the proverb: ’Apeorayirou oreyaverepos. 


XIV. 8: ets wédepov] A. V. ‘to the battle.’ R. V. ‘for war. See on 
Luke xiv. 31. The use of wdAeuos for ‘battle’ is common in the LXx., 
e.g. 2 Kings (Sam.) xi. 15: e€evavtias Tod mod€uou rod Kpatatod, ‘in the 
forefront of the hottest (Heb. stromg) battle’ Psal. xvii. (xviii.) 39: mepué- 
(wads pe Sdvamwy eis wédeuov. Eccles. ix. 11: kal od tots duvarois 6 7éAepos, 
‘nor the battle to the strong.’ In the present case, it is, obviously, when 
the dattle is about to be joined, that the trumpet comes into play. 
Wetstein quotes Dio Cass. p. 24 (ed. Leunclav. 1606): éyévero d€ 7 waxy 
ro.dSe. mp@rov péev of oadmeyktal mavres Gua TO ToAEwiKoY Grd ovvOrpatos 
€Bonoav. 


*XV. 4: éyfyeprar] A.V. ‘he rose again.’ R. V. ‘he hath been raised.’ 
[But as it is followed by 7H juépa tH Tpitn, the English idiom requires 
“he was raised,’ 7yép6n.] The Revisers persist in this change, so grating 
to the ears of the English Bible-reader, throughout the chapter, e.g. 
‘Now if Christ is preached that he hath been raised from the dead... 
But if there is no resurrection of the dead, neither hath Christ been 
raised: and if Christ hath not been raised...But now hath Christ been 
raised from the dead, the firstfruits....2. That God was the agent in the 
resurrection of Christ, is expressly declared in v. 15 ; but is it necessary 
to recall this truth on every occasion that His resurrection is mentioned? 
And if the Apostle’s argument does not require this, does the use of the 
passive form necessitate the proposed change? Clearly not. Both éyy- 
yepta and éyepOjoera are commonly used as middle verbs, without any 


1 St Chrysostom ad loc., who gives pevov, kal aluaros dwavTa marpwov; 


as an instance David’s forebearance adda Kal TodTo éoTeyev 6 paxdpros exeivos 
(compare 1 Thess. iii, 1) towards  ...doxupa yap qv THs aydans Kpnis* 
Absalom: ri yap goprixwrepov Tob vidy 81d al mdvra oréyee. 

ety emaviorduevov, Kal Tupavvldos édué- 
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reference to an agent; e.g. ‘There hath not risen a greater prophet...’ 
‘Many false prophets shall rise...’ ‘Nation shall rise against nation.’ 
‘Unto him which died for them, and rose again (#yép6n).’ And so the 


ancient versions in this chapter: Vulg. resurrexit. Both Syriac Sao. 


XV. 8: domepel 7H Etpdpar.] ‘as to one born out of due time.’ 
Compare Diod. Sic. 111. 63 : (Semelem) redeurfoa, kal rd Bpéhos exrpdaa 
mp0 Tov KaOnkovtos xpdvov'. Perhaps, for the sake of uniformity, it would 
be better to adopt the O. T. version of ékrpwpa (53), ‘an untimely birth.’ 
See Job iii. 16. Psal. Iviii. 8. Eccles. vi. 3. In the last place only do 
we find the article: efra Ort adyabov vrep avrod To ExT papa (0B), the 
sentiment being a general one. In our text it might be dispensed with, 
unless we accept the explanation that St Paul, comparing himself with 
the other Apostles, describes himself as ‘the ove untimely birth’ in the 
family. Schleusner (Lex. JV. 7. s.v.) quotes from Zonaras Lex. col. 661: 
6 €v maou Tédewos Iladdos, ws aredy ev admoorddas, Kal py pophovpevov TH 
cata Xpiorov wiores Gm apxis, ekrpopa pyow éavrov’ ds mepitT@ extpepare 
@POy xdyoi ; where the singular reading, ds mepirrd for domepel TG, does 
not appear to have been noticed. 


*Ibid. American R. V. ‘as to the chz/d untimely born” On 
this one of the American Revisers (in Public Opinion) comments: 
‘It is certainly the child born into the world prematurely, and 
therefore puny and weak.’ On the other hand an esteemed corre- 
spondent (Dr Greenhill) writes: ‘I believe ekrpwua never means any 
thing except a lifeless abortion—vof¢ a living child prematurely born.’ 
While the former of these definitions does not come up to either the 
proper or the figurative meaning of the term, we need not press the 
word, as here used by St Paul, so strongly as our medical friend would 
seem to insist. The ékrpwya may be expelled in various stages of its 
development ; and it is not necessary to choose the lowest and most 
rudimental to satisfy the self-depreciating feeling of the Apostle. ‘An 
untimely birth’ fairly represents the general idea, while keeping clear of 
details which might offend the delicacy of the English reader. To 
perfectly reconcile these two qualities, strength and good daste, we must 
have recourse to the only language which fulfils both conditions: e.g. 
Theodoret. ad loc. Havrav advOpémev éavrov evtehéarepov drokxahéoa Oedn- 
oas, Tavras KaTadurey Tovs ev TH pnTpa TeAcoLoupynberras, eira KaTAa TOY VopoY 
ras dicews yevnbevras, apBrobpidio éavrov areukafer euBpi@, 6 TO Tov 
dvOpdmev ovK eyxarei\exTar Katadoyo. 


*XV. 47: & ys, xoikés] ‘of the earth, earthy.’ By ‘earthy’ we must 
understand the material of which the first man was formed, which in the 


1 (Cf. Galen. ap. Hubart, p. 92: 4H. &. v.1 § 12: ovs us vexpods étérpwoe, 
yur éyxvos exrirpsaxet (absolute). Euseb. Todrous fGvTas drohauBdvovea.] 
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Mosaic record is xodv (BY) do tis yas. Unfortunately, we have no 
single English word which conveniently represents yoikds, ‘dusty’ being 
used exclusively in the sense of ‘covered with dust” ‘Earthy,’ being of 
rare occurrence, is liable to be confounded by the unlearned with ‘earthly,’ 
and, in fact, is understood by the generality of readers as merely inten- 
sive, accentuating (to use the slang of the day) the preceding description 
‘of the earth. This misapprehension has given rise to a number of 
imitations, or rather parodies, of the phrase in question: e.g. a person 
or practice is said to be ‘of the world, worldly,’ meaning that he or it is 
intensely worldly. Without venturing to propose any alteration in the 
text, we should have no objection to see a marginal note on ‘earthy’: 
°Gr. made of dust. 


*XV. 49: dopécopev] ‘Most of the ancient Mss. read, “let us also 
bear” (popécwpev); but the Vatican MS. and ancient Syriac version read 
as in our text, “we shall also bear.” ’—Alford (How to Study the N. T. 
Epistles, p. 98). Both Syriac versions read ~aO\3, which may either 


be ‘induemus’ or ‘induamus.’ In Rom. xiii. 12 it is for évdvc@peba. We 
have already remarked (on Rom. v. 1) on the tendency of expositors 
(including copyists) to give a paraenetic turn to the sentiment in similar 

a > , \ > ld -~ - ~ 
cases. Here St Chrysostom says: xaos ehopécaper thy cikova Tov xoikod, 
Tas movnpas mpakers, Popec@pey kal THY eikdva TOU émovpaviov, THY ToALTELAY 
Tv ev Tots ovpavois, On the other side Theodoret: 70 yap opécopev 
MPOPPNTLKOS, OV TapaweriKds e€ipyKev. 


XVI. 22: papdav d@é4] The Syriac original is 127 Gio Moran etho, 


which being interpreted is-not ‘Our Lord cometh,’ but ‘Our Lord came, 
or rather ‘Our Lord is come,’ the Syriac verb representing either 7\Ge 
(Jude 14) or jee (Luke xv. 27. 1 John v. 20). Accordingly Theodoret 
and Schol. Cod. 7 explain the word to mean 6 kvpios 7AGev ; Schol. Cod. 
19, 0 KUptos mapayéyovev ; and Schol. Cod. 46, 6 kipsos juav jKes. 


Il. CORINTHIANS. 


Chap. II. 14: 16 wdvrote OptapBetsovr: rjpas] A. V. ‘Which always 
causeth us to triumph.’ R. V. ‘Which always leadeth us in triumph.’ The 
latter seems to be more agreeable to the general use of the phrase 
OptapBeverv teva, ‘to triumph over a person’ (Coloss. ii. 15: @ptapBevoas 
avrovs év avrg. Plut. Comp. Thes. c. Rom. 1V: Baowdeis eOpidpBevoe Kat 
7yepovas). But when we read of God’s ‘leading the Apostle in triumph,’ 
we can only understand, with Meyer, Alford, and others, his public 
exhibition of him, as a conquered enemy; an idea, which, though not 
incongruous in itself, does not seem suitable to the present argument, 
in which he thanks God for making him an instrument in ‘ manifesting 
the savour of his knowledge in every place. We would, therefore, 
dismissing all reference to the Roman triumph, understand the word in 
a more general sense: ‘Which always maketh a show (or spectacle) of 
ust.’ To be ‘made a spectacle of’ is usually considered as a disgrace, 
and so St Paul himself understands it in other places (1 Cor. iv. 9. 
Coloss. ii. 15). But viewed as a means of bringing the Apostle and his 
mission into greater publicity, and so tending to ‘the furtherance of the 
Gospel,’ he not only accepts, but glories in it: it is no longer a @éarpor, 
but a OpiauBos. This is, substantially, the view taken of this passage by 
the Greek commentators; as St Chrysostom: r@ mdyrore jas Opiap- 
Bevovti: Touréotl, TS Tao. Tovovvte mepupaveis: O yap Soxei evar drtuias, 
To mavrobev éNavver Oa, TovTO Tims npiv etvac aivera peyiorns. And 
Theodoret: GAd\a dia ravt@v vpvodpey Tov Oedv, ds copds Ta Kad” pas 
mputavevoy, THOSE Kakeioe Tepiayer, Onovs Huas dmracw aropaiver. 

Some fanciful expositors go so far as to connect the ‘savour’ in the 
next clause with the same image of a Roman triumph. Thus Dean 
Alford: ‘The similitude is not that of a sacrifice, but still the same as 
before : during a triumph, sweet spices were thrown about or burnt in 


1 The Peschito has ,AS Jdpoo specimen edit nobis; nor, as Schaaf, 


which I should render spec- ‘“éumphum facit nobis. 


taculum facit nos, not, as Walton, 
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the streets, which were Ovpuaparov mAnpers, Plut. Aemil. p. 272 (cited by 
Dr Burton).’? Both the idea and the reference to Plutarch are as old as 
Elsner, who mentions, in connexion with the burning of incense, ‘the 
streets, and especially the ¢emf/es,’ but is silent as to the ‘throwing about 
of sweet spices’ during the passage of the procession. Now if we turn to 
the place in Plutarch, we find that the only localities described by him as 
‘full of fumigations’ are the very ones which Dean Alford entirely omits, 
namely, the temples. His words are: was d€ vaos dvé@xro, kai orepaver Kat 
Oupsaparwv Av wAnpyns. This is all; and the Dean has ‘cleckit this great 
muckle bird out o’ this wee egg!’ 


III. 14: 7d add kddvppa...pever pr dvaKadvumrépevov, 6 TL ey Xpiota 
katapyeirat] A. V. ‘Remaineth the same veil untaken away (R. V. 
unlifted), which vezZ is done away in Christ.’ Dean Alford and R. V. 
in marg. point: pévet, py dvaxadumropevov Ort, ‘The veil remaineth, it 
not being revealed that it is done away.’ The use of 6 7 for 6 cannot be 
sustained, and forms an insuperable objection to the rendering ‘which 
veil’ But neither is it possible to read pévee py) dvaxadumrépevoy otherwise 
than continuously, especially when the alternative is to introduce the rare 
construction of the zominative absolute. But a compromise may, perhaps, 
be effected between these two renderings, by taking kadupua fer synec- 
dochem for the thing veiled, which is here declared to be, the fact ‘that 
it (the old covenant) is done away in Christ.’ That there is here a 
transition from one to the other of these two meanings is also indicated 
by the use of yu) dvaxadumropevor, ‘not uncovered,’ instead of pr mepracpov- 
pevov, ‘not taken away.’ In the editions of St Chrysostom before that of 
Oxford, 1845, the pronoun 6 7 is retained, against the tenour of his own 
exposition, which is: 6 d€ Aéyet, rodT6 €or TovTO adrs ov Stvavrat ocuvioety, 
Ott mémavtat (6 vopos), eretd) TH Xptor@ ov mugrevovow. And elsewhere 
(T. VI. p. 179): eim@v ydp, Kdduppa emt tH dvayvdcer tis madaas SiabjKns 
pevel, emnyaye, mi) avakaduTropevov Ste ev XpicT@ katapyeirat. tTovro avro, 
dyoiv, ovk dmexartvpOn, dtr wédAree ev X. karapyeicOa. We may, therefore, 
venture to translate: ‘For until this day at the reading of the old 
covenant, the same mystery (Or, covered thing, Gr. covering) remaineth 
unrevealed, zamely, that it is done away in Christ.’ Or (if ‘veil’ must be 
retained) ‘the same veil remaineth not taken off (Gr. zot uncovered) lest 
they should perceive that it is done away in Christ” In supplying the 
words in italics we follow the Catena on this place: pi dvak. els rd 
yrova aitods bru év X. karapyeirat. * 


* [In the description of Cleopatra’s Dion’s triumphal. entrance into Syra- 
sailing up the Cydnus Plutarch (Vit.  cuse: éxarépw0ev mapa riv ddv Tov 
Ant. XXVI) says: ddmat 6& Oavuacral  Lupaxoolww lepeta cal rparégas Kal Kpa- 
Tas dx Gas dard Ouwaydrwv ToANGr KaTel- Tipas tordvTwy Kal Kad’ ods yévo.ro 
xov. He also describes (Dion. xxIX) — mpoxdrats (flowers &c.) Te Badddvrwv.] 
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*IV.17: 7d yap wapaurixa hadpdv tis OAtpews ypav] A. V. ‘For our 
light affliction which is but for a moment.’ R. V. ‘for the moment,’ for 
the present moment. Although rd mapavrixa éAappov is here contrasted 
with ai@vioy Bapos, it must not be supposed that mwapavrixa bears the same 
relation to eis roy aidva as €Aadpov does to Bapos. To make the opposition 
exact the Apostle should have written ro mpos oAlyoy (or mpos katpor) 
éhappor, which might have borne out the A. V., ‘which is but for a 
moment,’ or ‘but for a season.’ But the correlatives of mapavrixa are 
vortepov (Stob. flor. T. CXIUI. 5: mapavtiy’ nodeis, Uorepov oréver SuTda), 
émevra (Thucyd. I]. 64: 7 mwapaurika Napmporns Kal és TO érevta Sd€a), avOrs 
(Eur. Orest. 909: doo S€ civ v@ xpnoTa Bovdevove’ del, | Kav py TapavTix’, 
avdis eiot xpyoor), Te xpovm (Stob. Flor. T. XXIX. 35: padupia dé rH 
mapautix ndovnv | AaBovoa, AVTas TH xXpdv@ Tikrew girei). We would 
therefore render, ‘For our light affliction, which is for the present,’ or 
simply, ‘For our present light affliction.’ The best parallel is Hebr. 
xii, 11: waoa b€ wawWeia mpos pév TO mapdy ov Soxet yapas etvar, dAda AUm7s° 
Uotepov S€ k.T.A. 


V. 1: 4 émlyeros Hpay oikia tod oxyvovs] A. V. ‘Our earthly house of 
this tabernacle.’ Rather, ‘of the tabernacle’; and in margin, ‘That is, 
of the body’ The depreciatory term oxjvos for the human body is 
borrowed from the Pythagorean philosophy. Thus Democritus (ap. 
Stob. Flor. T. X. 66): dv TO oxavos xpi et, Tact Tapect evpapéws ATep 
y0xOov kal tedaum@pins: oKoca dé poyOov Kai radaurr@pins xpi er Kal Biov 
GAyuvet, ToUTwY OK ipeipeTrar TO oKAVOS, GAN 1) THs yyopuns KakonOin. And 
Perictyone, a female exponent of that philosophy, in her treatise Iepi 
yuvatkos appovias (Lbzd. T. LXXXV. 19) says: oxhvos yap €Oéhex py pryéew, 
pnd yupvov eivar, xdpw evmpemins, dAdov S€ ovdevds xpyCer. We shall add 
two neatly-turned epigrams, belonging to the same school, the first from 
Spohn. /éz. T. 11. p. 81+:. 

Skivos pev yeveripes, emet yépas éoti Oavovor, 

Tipavres kAaleoxov dvaicOnroy mept TdpPov. 
The other is from a sepulchral bas-relief in the British Museum (also 
printed in Welck. Efigr. p. 98) over a recumbent skeleton : 

Eimeiv tis dvvarat, oxjvos AurocapKoy aOpyoas, 

Eirep "YAas 7) Gepairns jv, & mapodira; 


*V. 11: eSéres ovv Tov boBov Tod Kuptov] A. V. ‘knowing therefore the 
terror (R. V. fear) of the Lord.’ The Revisers, in adopting ‘fear’ from 
Alford, would hardly, I think, accept his explanation : ‘he was inwardly 
conscious of the principle of the fear of God guiding and leading him,’ 
In the sense in which this clause is usually understood, ‘terror’ is greatly 
to be preferred to ‘fear,’ reminding the reader of such texts as Gen. 
XXxV. 5: Kal éyévero PdBos Geod emi rds woes. Job xxxiil. 7: ovxt 0 PdBos 
pov oTpoBycer cE; 


1 [See Jacob Spon, Voyage d’/talie etc., 1724, vol. 1, p. 267. Ed.] 
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*VI. 2: Kaip@ SexTd...Karpos eympéaSextos] Of the latter term Dean 
Alford says that it is ‘far stronger than dexros, q.d. the very term of most 
favourable acceptance.’ But if that were so, it would be more than is 
requiréd by the Apostle’s argument, which insists only on this being che 
favourable time indicated by the quotation. In fact, the words dextos, 
mpoadexros, and edmpoodexros do not differ in sense, but the last is the 
only one which is in use in Greek authors, and is always preferred by 
St Paul, except in the single instance of vata dexr7 Phil. iv. 18, a phrase 
borrowed from Isai. lvi. 7. It is not desirable to vary the English word, 
as ‘accepted...acceptable’; but since ‘acceptable’ is the regular render- 
ing of evapdodexros, and sometimes of dexros (e.g. Luke iv. 19), it might be 
substituted for the A. V. ‘accepted’ in both places. This substitution 
has been adopted in the R. V. 


*VII. 2: xoptioare pas] A. V. ‘Receive us.’ R. V. ‘Open your 
hearts to us.’ The latter is ambiguous, and without the marginal note: 
‘Gr. Make room for us, might be understood to mean, ‘Make a full 
disclosure of your feelings to us.’ This might be avoided by rendering, 
‘Take us into your heart,’ which agrees with Zonaras, avri tod cicdéEaobe 
jpas eis Tas uxas Judy. St Chrysostom explains: ris jyas amjAace; Pyoi, 
ris €&éBane ris Siavolas ths tyerépas; WOOev oTevoxwporpeOa ev vpiv; (alluding 
to Ch. vi. 12: orevoywpeiabe év Tois omdayxvors Vpar). 


*VIII. 3: 87 Kad Sivapiv, paprupa, Kal dtp (rapa BCDFK, silente A) 
Sivapiv...] Of xara dvvapw in the sense of ‘according to their means’ 
good examples are Diod. Sic. 1. 84: @amrovar 8 ov Kata thy éavtay Sdvapiy, 
GNAG TOAD THY aklav THs éavTdy ovoias VrepBaddAovres. Aelian. V. AH. 1. 31: 
mavres avT@ (TO Bacwde’) Mépoa Kara thy éavtod Svvapw eExaoros mpockopicer. 
The opposite to this is umép (beyond) dvvayiv, and in Latin, supra vires ; 
but mapa (not in accordance with) dvvayuw, is also used ; as by Josephus 
(And. 111. 6, 1) in describing the offerings for the construction of the 
tabernacle (quoted by Schleusner, 5. v. Svvapuis): tis kara Svvapw adtav 
amovdjs ov KaTeAelrovT0, GAN cicépepov Apyupov Te Kal ypvaov...TOUTwWY OvdV 


A ‘ cA c , ~ A , v2 
Kara omovdny ovyKopicbévT@v, ExdoTou Kal mapa Suvapty Prrorusnoapévov k.T.A. 


¥VIII. 12: eb ydp 7 mpodupla mpdkerrat .t.é.] I compare Dion. Hal. 
Ant. X. 25: hidrav re xal ovyyevav Sapeas mpoopepovrav peyadas...€mawéoas 
avrovs THs mpobupias, ovdev THY Sidopévov €haBev. 


*XI. 20: et tus AapBdve.] A. V. Sif a man take of-you. R. V. ‘if he 
taketh you captive.” The A. V. should certainly be recorded in the 
margin, being supported by the Greek commentators, the Syriac Peschito 


(Qako am 4) iad), and a precisely similar use of NapBavew by the 
best writers. Wetstein (from Elsner and others) quotes Isocr. Panath. 
Pp. 558: rav pev pytdpwv troddovs ody tmép Tay TH wodEL TUUeEpdvTar, GAN’ 
Umép av adtot AHVESOAI mpocdokéow, Onpnyopew tokpovtas. .Xenoph, 
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Cyrop. IW. 2, 12: kai raita davepois yyvopevots OTe TOU AABEIN évexa kal 
kepdavar movodow. Aristid. Antonin.’ p. 65 (ed. Jebb. 1722): rods pev 
oTpatidtras wpos Tous movous Kat Tv doKknow dyelvous émoinoer, ovkért TO 
AAMBANEIN avrovs édoas mpocéxetv. 


XI. 28: y émotoracis pov 4 Kad’ tpépav] A. V. ‘That which cometh 
upon me daily.’ We will first consider the claims of the rival reading 
7) €miatacis pov, which is supported by BDFX, to which might probably 
be added the Vulgate (zzstantia mea quotidiana). In Acts xxiv. 12, 
emiovotacw Tovovvta dxdov, the only other place in which the word is 
found, there is the same confusion, éemovoraow being supported by HLP 
and probably Vulg. (concursum facientem turbae), and énictaow by 
ABE®S. The evidence of MSS. may therefore be said to be in favour 
of éericracis, but the difficulty is to assign it a meaning in this place 
consistent with its general use in Greek authors. It is a word of rare 
occurrence!, except in Polybius, who uses it in the sense of attention, 
close observation (from the phrase émuotjoat Tov voor, or, simply, émorjoa, 
to attend to), e.g. odK ex mapépyou, GAN &€& emictacews—emiatdcews axpiBods 
Setrai—akwos émiatacews kai (yAov. Dean Alford acquiesces in the Polybian 
use of the word, and his rendering of this and the succeeding clause is, 
‘my care day by day, my anxiety for all the churches.’ This gives a 
very poor sense even here, and in Acts xxiv. 12 noneat all. The Revisers, 
who also adopt this reading, translate, ‘that which presseth upon me daily’; 
but the only example approaching to this meaning of the word is Soph. 
Antig. 225: mohAas yap eaxov hpovridey éemoracets, where the addition of 
povridwy indicates the general sense, whatever ambiguity may attach to 
emuatages*. On the whole, if émioracis be the original reading in both 
places, it may best be explained by supposing that év ovvneia, zz stylo 
Jamiltari, éxicracis had come to be used in a sense not differing from 
that of émicvoracts, about which, being a well-known biblical word, there 
is little room for doubt. But it seems easier to suppose that the eye of the 
copyist passed from the first C to the second in ETTICYCTACIC, than 
that having ETTICTACIC before him he should have interpolated the 
additional syllable YC. 

The origin of émusvoraois, as a biblical word, is to be found in the 
rebellion of Korah and his company, Num. xvi. In wv. 3 we read that 
they ovvéornoay eri Mavony kai ’Aapéy; and in v. 40, after the suppression 
of it, a memorial is instituted, ‘that no stranger, which is not of the seed 
of Aaron, come near to offer incense before the Lord; that he be not as 
Korah, and as his company (kal ovx éorau bomep Kopé, kal n éemicvoracis 


1 The only example from the LxXx. 2 [‘In deliberando moras,’ Herm. 
is 2 Macc. vi. 3: xadery dé kal rots ‘ Delays,’ ‘haltings,’ L. and S. But it 
dxdous Hv Kal Suoxepys } éwloracis THs may mean only that the anxious thoughts 
xaklas, where Codd. 19, 106 read presented themselves.] 


ériracts. 
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avrov).’ Again Num. xxvi. 9 it is said of Dathan and Abiram : obroi ciow 
of émtovorartes (v. 1. emuoravres) ert Mwiony kal “Aapov év ty cvvaywyn Kopé, 
év th émurvorace: Kupiov. For the verb émovorjva in classical Greek we 
more commonly find cvorqvai emi twa, as Plut. Vit. Lyc. X1: kai cvoravras 
ém atrév dOpdous KaraBoav kai ayavaxreiv. Lucian. Dem. 10: kai ties en’ 
adrov cuvéstnoav “Avutot Kat MéAurot, Ta avTa KaTnYyopovvTEs GmEp KAKEtVOL 
rore1. In all cases the object of the combination is hostile ; which con- 
sideration enables us to dismiss at once such interpretations as that of 
Schleusner, guotidianae perturbationes ex multitudine adeuntium ortae, 
or Dean Stanley, ‘the concourse of people to see me’; as well as those 
which make the succeeding clause, ‘the care of all the churches, to be 
an emeEnynows of the present one, as both A. V. and R. V. The Apostle 
is here describing two distinct elements of the harassing and wearying — 
life which he led; first, the ‘caballing’ or ‘conspiring against him’ of 
those rulers or members of the church with whom he was in ‘daily’ 
communication ; and secondly, the interest which, from his position, he 
was led to take in the concerns of distant churches. Without some 
allusion to the former of these, no description of his Apostolical labours 
and sufferings would have been complete. 


* St Chrysostom, who certainly read émiovoracrs, understands it 
in a more general sense than that which we have suggested: of @dpuBo1, 
ai rapaxal, ai rodtopkiae rdv djpov Kat Tdv ToAcwv &hodor; and especially 
of the Jews, ered) padiota mavrey aitovs cuvexee, Kal wéyotos THs pavias 
éheyxos 7v, weraraduevos dbpoov. But the Azstorical use of the word, with 
which St Paul must have been familiar, seems to be against this extension. 

’Emovoracrs is also to be found in the Alex. MS. of the apocryphal book 
of Esdras, ch. v. 73: émBovhds cai Sypaywyias Kat éemurvordcers (Vat. 
gvoTacels) Tovovpevor drexddvoay (the work of rebuilding the temple); and 
in Joseph. c. Apzon. I. 20 (from Berosus): droopévov 8€ rovrov, cvvedOévres 
oi emBovrevoarres adT@, Kowy THY Bacidelay TeptéOnKkav NaBovyyde@ tii Tdv éx 
BaBvAdvos, dvru ek ths adtis émusrvetdcews. The double compound verb 
occurs in Plut. T. I. p. 227A: mpds ody Ta Towadra tov vopobernparav 
(Lycurgi)j xademjvavres of &hopo émucuvécrnoav. But, as I have stated 
above, the more general phrase for rising up or conspiring against a 
person is ovorivae émi rwva. 


¥XI. 32: éppotpea tiv Aapacknvay médw] <A. V. ‘kept the city of the 
Damascenes with a garrison.’ R. V. ‘guarded the city.” ®povpeir is either 


1 (Cf. Plut. Vet. Demetr. xuiv: of B.C. 1. 81: cuviarayro Tots UmaTos ert 
Tpeis (Bacire’s) ouvésrnoay él rv ov SUAday werd Séovs. Lucian. Pha. 
Anuirpiv. XXVIIl: rev yap adwy prior 4: of d& 45n Te cvloravro éx eue, 
Baoitéwy amdvrew cuvicrauévow eri rov kat rept Tod Tpdmov Ths émiBovdfs Kal 
*Avrtyovov. Cat. Maj. X1X: of 5é wept admoardoews éckorodvro, kal cuvwmoolas 
Tov Tirov cuordvres ém’ adrov. App. — cuvexpdrovv.] 
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to watch from the outside, as Plut. Vit, Cam. XXII1: kal Suedvtes Eavrods, 
ot pev TO Bacirei wapapevovtes epovpovy 7d Kamitodiov; or from the inside, 
as Appian. VI. 32: of d€ (roXirat) trois ppovpotor oas eumoddyv otow emibe- 
pevou Kat Kparnoartes, evexeipicay Ty TokW TS Semin. Here, since the 
ethnarch was in possession of the city, we must understand that he 
placed a watch at the gates, as the word is used by Dion. Hal. Azz. 
V. 57: Kal Ta wept tHv dyopay edpoupeiro bm6d tay imméwy KUKA@, ovVdEpia TE 
KateAelmeTo Tots amevat Bovdopévois €£oOos. 


*XII. 3: ot8a] A.V. ‘I knew.’ R. V. ‘I know.’ Perhaps ‘I re- 
member’ would be admissible, here and 1 Cor. i. 16: Nourdy ovk oida, ef 
twa GAdoy €Bartica. This use of oida is not unknown to classical Greek ; 
e.g. Lucian. Dial. Meretr. 1. 1: OicOa adrov, fj emdéAnoa tiv avOpwror; 
Ovk, GAN ofda, & Trvkeprov. Plut. Vit. Lum. XVII: GAN oddevi kpeirrou 
mpootuxev oda. Pausan. VIII. 17 (3): ofda ev SumtvA@ Ocacdpevos (white 
eagles). 


XII. 7: €60n pot cxddof tH capxi] There is no doubt that the 
Alexandrine use of oxodow for ‘thorn’ (Num. xxxiil. 55. Ezek. xxviii. 24. 
Hos. ii. 6) is here intended, and that the ordinary meaning of ‘stake’ 
(R. V. in marg.) must be rejected. Elsner gives several examples of this 
use, especially one from Artemidorus, which has been repeated by suc- 
ceeding editors of the Greek Testament down to Dean Alford (who, as 
usual, gives the credit of it to Meyer). The following is new: Babr. 
Fab. CXXI1: "Ovos rarnoas oxddora xoAos cictnxer. He meets a wolf, and 
appeals to him: yapw dé por dos aBAaBA re Kal Kovdyy, | €k Tov odds pov 
thy” AKANOAN eipvoas. 


GALATIANS. 


* Chap. I. 6: Sr o¥rw taxéws perarldere] A. V. ‘that ye are so soon 
removed. R. V. ‘that ye are so quickly removing.’ Perhaps ‘going 
over’ would better express the change of religious views here indicated. 
The word is used of political changes, as Plut. Vit. Marc. XX: TavTHy 
(riv modu) mpoOvpdrara kapxnSovifovoay, Nikias...€mevbe petabécOa mpos 
‘Pepatous. Diod. Sic. XVI. 69: evOds S€ Kat THY Meoonuny peratiOepevny 
mpos KapxnSovious dvexriaato. Of the different sects of philosophers, as 
Dionysius (Athenaeus VII. p. 281 E): kairoe yepaws dmrootas Tév Ths oToas 
Adyeor Kal em rév’Emixoupoy peramndjoas, got the cogwomen of 6 petrabepevos. 


*1. 18: toeropioo Ilérpov] A. V. ‘to see Peter.’ R. V. ‘to visit (Or, 
become acquainted with) St Chrysostom remarks: kai ov« eirey, iSeiv 
Ilérpov, Gd’, ioropjoa Lérpov: émep of tas peyddas woders Kai Aapmpas 
katapavOdvovtes héyovow. ‘Ioropnoa differs from ide only as it has for 
its object any remarkable ~person or thing. Thus ioropjoa modu is to 
vistt the curiosities of a place. Josephus (Azz. I. 11, 4) speaking of Lot’s 
wife, says: eis ornAny addav peréBarev: ioropnxa 8 avryy: ere yap Kat vov 
Svanéver. Another phrase might have been, xara thy Ieérpov ioropiay, as 
Diog. Laert. I. 43: mAdcavtes pev eis Kpytny kata thy KeiOr ioropiav. Hence 
dvoropyros in a passage of Epict. Déss. 1. 6, 23: add eis "OAvpriay pev 
aodnpeire, iva UnTe TO épyov TOU Bediov, kal atvynpa ekacTos Vay oleTaL TO 
avicTopntos TovT@Y amobaveiv. 


II. 11: Ott Kateyvwopévos qv] A. V. ‘Because he was to be blamed,’ 
from the Vulg. guza reprehensibilis erat. This peculiar force of the 
perfect participle passive is denied by Dean Alford, who renders, ‘because 
he was condemned,’ ‘a condemned man, as we say; by whom does not 
appear ; possibly, by his own act, or by the Christians at Antioch....I 
prefer the former ; “he was self-convicted,” convicted of inconsistency by 
his conduct.’ But in this case the ‘self, being of the very essence of the 
charge, ought surely to have been exfressed, as it is in Tit. lil. 11: kal 
dpapraver @v advroxarakpiros, and John viii. 9: vo tis cuverdnoews eAeyXo- 
pevo. The R. V. ‘stood condemned’ is open to the same objection. In 
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support of the Vulgate reprehensibilis, we will not rely upon Lucian. 
de Salt. 84; where a dancer, in representing the madness of Ajax, 
carried his pivnows to such an extravagant length that some of the 
spectators believed he had really gone mad: kal avrév pévroe hac otro 
peravonoa: ed’ ois eroincer, Sore kal voojoat brd Avans, @s adnOds emi pavia 
kateyvoopévoy. But the following from Diod. Sic. T. x. p. 19 ed. Bip. 
seems to be quite free from ambiguity: dre d€ eis ad’révy (Antiochus 
Epiphanes) drevioou, cat To Tv emirndevpatwy Kareyvoopévor, dmioreiv ef 
mepi play Kat thy airny piow tocai’rny apetny kai kaklav vmrdpéa Svvardy 
éotw : where To kateyveopévov can only mean the reprehensible character, 
or blameableness of the acts just described. We may also compare the 
Homeric usage (//. & 196): ef Svvapae redéoar ye, kai ef TereNeopévov eoriv 
(where rerehecpevoyv = 7d redecOnvar mepuxos Kai Svvauevov); and such 
familiar instances as evAoynpuévos for edrdoynros, éBdeAvypevos for BdSeAvKTés 
(Rev. xxi. 8)1. 


*III. 1: tls pas Bdioxavev] A. V. ‘who hath bewitched you.’ R. V. 
‘who did bewitch you.’ But as the effect of the bewitching still con- 
tinued, the perfect is most agreeable to the English idiom, and would 
probably have been employed by the writer, if the perfect of Bacxaivw 
had been in use. A more common Greek word for the operation is 
katayonreverv, aS Alciph. HI. 44: OerradiSa twa ypady, 7 *Axapvavida 
appaxevtpiay memopicpévos, Katayonrevet Tovs GOdiovs veavioxovs. 


* Jb¢d. mpoeypagy| A. V. ‘hath been evidently (R. V. openly) set forth.’ 
The Syriac versions understand ypadew here in the sense of (wypadeiv. 
Thus Pesch. guasz pingendo depictus erat; Philox. prius depictus est. 
Retaining the undoubted force of po in composition for publice, we would 
render, ‘was evidently pourtrayed,’ as it appears to have been understood 
by St Chrysostom, who enlarges eloquently upon the several details of 
the picture: dv «idov imép avrav yuprabévra, averkodomicpévov, mpoono- 
pévov, épmrvudpevor, Kop@dovpevor, moriCopevoy O&0s, KaTnyopovpevoy vd 
AnaTay, Adyxn vuTTopevoyv: Tai’ta yap wavra djrwoe Sia Tov eimeiv, mpoe- 
ypahn év viv €atavpepevos. All these things had been so vividly placed 
before their minds by the preaching of Christ crucified, that they could 
see them with the eyes of faith even more plainly than if they had been 
among the actual spectators. 


III. 28: odk én] A. V. ‘there is.’ R. V. ‘there-can be.’ See on 
1 Cor. vi. 5. 


V. 1. A. V. ‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty’ &c. The accidental 
omission of 7 before jas has thrown the whole sentence into confusion : 


1 (Cf, Plut. Vet. Demetr. 1: el unde rwv patho kal peyouévav Blay dvicropyrws 
exoupev. | 
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‘With freedom did Christ set us free: stand fast therefore.’ So the 
Revisers ; but if 77 éAevOepia jAevOépwoev be meant for a Hebraism (like 
émOupla éreOdunoa Luke xxii. 15) the article is in the way. The only 
objection to the T. R. is the construction of orjxere with a dative, instead 
of a preposition (as Rom. v. 2: «is thy xapw taitny ev 9 Eornkapev ; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 13: orxere ev 79 wiore) but this may, perhaps, be accounted for by 
the noun 77 éAevdepia standing at the head of a sentence, of which the 
writer had not forecasted the governing verb. Instead of ornxere he 
might have used ésueévere. : 


*VI. 1: édv Kal mpornp0_ avOpwros ty tit taparraépar.] A. V. ‘If 
(Or, although) a man be overtaken in a fault.’ This use of the word 
mpornPOn, in its moral aspect, is entirely passed over by the great Lexi- 
cographers ; but there is no doubt that it is accurately represented, both 
physically and morally, by the English ‘overtaken.’ Thus, physically, 
a man is said to be ‘overtaken’ by the Egyptian plague of darkness, 
Wisdom xvii. 17: ‘For whether he were husbandman, or shepherd, or 
a labourer in the field, he was overtaken, and endured that necessity, 
which could not be avoided’ (apodnpOeis tHv Sucaduktoy Epevey avdykny) : 
and Arrian. Peripl. Mar. Erythr. (quoted by Kypke): 8:6 kai ra mpodn- 
pévra mroIia TH “Ivdia, TAaytacbevta Uro THs CEVTNTOS TOU Pods, émroKéAXEL TOIS 
Tevayeot Kal dvax\arat. In a moral sense, St Chrysostom (whose com- 
mentary on this place is: ovk elev, eav mpaén, add’, eav mpoAnPOy, Tovrea, 
€av ouvapray) will furnish several examples; as T. VII. p. 526D: Ti ovv, 
eav mpornpda; hyoiv. T.1X. p. 455 D: ‘Thy doynpootyny karepyatopevor’... 
Ovx eirev, mapacupevtes, 4} mpodnpbévres, Srep addaxod gdyoiv. T. XII. 
Pp. 220C: moddol d€ Kal mpornpbevres, THY alaxvuny ov pépovtes, kal dmyy- 
€avro. Other meanings which have been assigned to the word in this 
place, Szguzs antea (before this Epistle reaches you) deprehensus fuerit ; 
Etiam siguis antea deprehensus fuerit in peccato, eum tamen (iterum 
peccantem) corrigite; Siguis vel flagrante delicto deprehensus fuerit?, 
are all destitute of any authority from the usage of Greek authors, and 
would never have been thought of, if it had not been for the emphatic kai 
prefixed to mpodnp6j. This is certainly a difficulty ; but if we suppose 
the xai to attach to the whole sentence (as if the Apostle had intended to 
write €av kal mapanéon dvOpwmos év tun m., but, on consideration, sub- 
stituted the milder term) then we may connect this verse with Ch. v. 25 : 
‘If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit....But and if any 
man professing so to walk, should, by reason of the frailty of his nature, 
fall into grievous sin, then do ye which are spiritual’ &c. 


1 [‘ This sense,’ says Dean Alford, reader may judge how far it justifies 
‘though unusual, seems justified by the sense of being ‘taken in the very 
Wisdom xvii. 17.’ This is the place act? (karadnpOqvat éravtopwpy Joh. 
which we have quoted above; and the __ viii. 4).] 
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VI. 10: as Kapdv exopev] ‘While we have time.’ So the Prayer- 
book, and all English versions prior:to A. V. It is also the rendering 
of Vulg. (dum tempus habemus); of Peschito (eS je | [Kies] (€ws) ,S) 
and of Philox. (-S As] 119} (és) 9). The use of Js for Zos, in this 
and similar phrases, is undoubted'. Thus St Chrysost. T. Iv. p. 315 E: 
@s Ere Karpov Exopev. T. VII. p. 754D: ws €ore xarpds. T. VIII. p. 148 A: 
@s €ru xaipos. T. XI. p. 458D: os ére Cet rH poppy TOY ayiov 7 Kapdia. 
Sym. Psal. cxviil. (cxix) 147: éyetpduevos ws ére oxdros. In John xii. 
35, 36, ‘While ye have the light,’ nearly all the uncials read os for gas. 
The alternative rendering, ‘As we have opportunity,’ would seem to 
require os av xaipdv éx@pev, comparing Thucyd. VIII. 1: ofriwes mept rav 
mapovtav ds ay Kaipds 7 mpoBovrevcovar”. It is also obvious to remark, 
that ‘as we have opportunity’ is as often an excuse for zo¢ doing good, 
as an argument for doing it, like Felix’s catpov d¢ peradaBav petraxadécopal 
oe; whereas ‘ while we have time,’ by reminding us of the shortness of 
our time here on earth, sets us upon seekzug opportunities of doing good, 
instead of waiting for them. This is St Chrysostom’s reflexion on our 
text: ap ovv, ds Kaipov exoper, epyatdueba TO ayabdv. Gomep yap ovK del 
TOU oTelpew eopev KUpLOL, OUT@S OvdE TOU eAEElY. OTav yap évTedOey ameveEx- 
Oapev, kav pupiaxis BovAnOdpev, ovdév mepavovpev méov. 


VI. 11: "I8ere wydlkors ipiv ypdppaci eypaa rH eq xep(] A. V. ‘Ye 
see how large a letter I have written unto you with mine own hand.’ 
The only possible rendering of mnXixois ypaupaow, ‘in what large letters,’ 
is now generally accepted. St Paul was a very indifferent penman, and 
when he did not employ an amanuensis, was obliged to write in very 
large and, probably, ill-shaped characters. St Chrysostom is inclined 
to the latter hypothesis: rd d€ mydixois ewot Soxet od Td péyeOos, GANA THY 
dpophiav tay ypauparear épdaivey déyew. But no doubt the szze of the 
letters was their principal feature, as in a curiously parallel passage from 
Plutarch’s life of Cato the elder (T. I. p. 348 B), which was first pointed 
out by the present writer in his edition of St Chrysostom’s Commentary 
on this Epistle, Oxon. 1852. In describing Cato’s method of educating 
his son, the historian tells us that he wrote histories for him w7zth his own 
hand, and in large characters (iSia xeupi Kai peyadous ypdppacw)?. 

The connexion of this verse with the next seems to have been rightly 
understood by Dean Alford. ‘My indifferent penmanship is a type of 
my general character. I do not set much value upon outward appear- 
ances. I am not one of those who “desire to make a fair show in the 
flesh.””’ 


1 (Cf. Clem. Rom. 11 ad Cor. ix: ‘howsoever ye might be led.’] 
ws Exowev Karpov Tod iabnvar émdauev 3 (Cf. Lucian. Hermot. 10: wivdkvoy 
éavrovds T@ OeparevovTe eq.) yap Te éxpéwaro brép Tov mudAGvos, weyd- 
2 (Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 2: ws av Fyecde. ows ypdmpace NEyov, Thmepov ob cuudtdo- 
A. V. ‘even as ye were led.” R. V.  codgetv.] 
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*Chap. IV. 15: ddnPebovres] A. V. ‘Speaking the truth. Or, being 
sincere’ Other renderings are, ‘ Being truthful,’ ‘Being followers of truth’ 
(Alford), ‘Cultivating truth’ (Alex. Knox) ; all which lay the chief stress 
on the inward disposition, as distinguished from the practice of truth. On 
the other hand, the Vulgate veritatem facientes seems to be too strongly 
contrasted with vera dicentes, which will always be the principal use of 
ddnOevew. Perhaps our biblical phrase ‘dealing truly’ (from the Hebrew 
nie nvy), to which the Revisers have given a place in the margin, is free 
from both objections. The following extract from Aristot. Zzh. Wic. Iv. 
13, 7 may serve to throw light upon this use of the word: Iepi éxarépou 
& cimaper, mpdrepov dé rept rod dAnOevtixod, ov yap mepl Tov ev Tuis Opodoyiass 
dAnOevorros héyouer, 08S baa eis ddiciav } Stxavootyny ovvTeiver...dAX év ois 
pnOevos roovrov dSvapéportos (nothing of this kind being concerned) kai ev 
Ady@ kal ev Bio adnOever TO THY Civ ToLwdTos eivat. 


IV. 29: GAN el tis dyads mpds olkoSoprv tis xpelas] A. V. ‘But that 
which is good to the use of edifying. Or, to edify profitably. The first of 
these is the translation of mpos ypetay ths oixoSopxijs, with which we are not 
concerned. Dean Alford gives a servile rendering of the Greek, ‘ What- 
ever is good for the building up of the need,’ understanding by ‘need’ 
some want or defect to be supplied by the discourse recommended. The 
translation of Tyndale, ‘to edifye withall when nede ys’ (Cranmer, ‘as oft 
as nede is’) has been lately revived by R. V. ‘for edifying as the need 
may be’; and, in spite of the Dean’s anathemas, might be simplified by 
the use of the ‘miserable hendiadys’ into ‘that which is good for needful 
edification.’ Or, taking ypefa in the sense of any special occasion or 
matter in hand (as Acts vi. 3: ods katraotnoopev emt THs xpeias ravTns. 
Plut. Vit. Pericl. VIII: pnd pjya pnd€ev exmeceiv dxovtos adrod mpos tH 
mpokerpérnvy xpelay avapnooroyv) and giving to oikodoun the somewhat 
modern, but not inappropriate sense of ‘improvement’ or ‘turning to 
good account,’ we might translate: ‘That which is good for the IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE OCCASION} ; 


1 [For further illustration of xpela, 
cf. App. B. C. Il. 84: Kal dmiorotyra 
éxéXeve THY oTparidv eis moANG SieddvTa 
éxmréuwar kara 69 Tivas xpelas. Lucian. 
Bis. Accus. 10: Ths 6€ buds, o Hpuy, debpo 
Xpela tyaryev; Plut. Vit.Crass. X11: de&d- 


fevos 5€ (Pompeius) Thy xpelav (Crassi) 
douevws (Crassus soliciting his good 
offices). Id. Brut. XXXVI: ef 6€ cuvédor 
kal KaTolKovounoee THY mepl Tatra (Ta 


KatevrelyovTa TY Tpayuatrwv) xpelav. | 
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* Chap. II. 6: obx dpmaypov tjyyoaro] A. V. ‘thought it not robbery.’ 
R.V. ‘counted it not a prize,’ with a marginal note on ‘prize’: ‘Gr. a thing 
to be grasped. But dprafew is not to ‘grasp, but to ‘snatch, and is so 
rendered by R. V. in John x. 12: ‘the wolf snatcheth them.’ Read 
therefore: ‘Gr. a thing to be snatched. 

As a biblical curiosity the Rev. J. A. Beet’s rendering of this phrase 
(quoted in the Church Q. R. for January, 1883, p. 366) is worth recording: 
‘Not high-handed self-indulging did he deem his equality with God.’ 


II. 16: ASyov Lwis eméxovres] A. V. ‘holding forth the word of life.’ 
Nearly all our recent translators agree in this version, or vary only 
between ‘holding forth’ and ‘holding fast.’ The popular idea of the 
context is that the Apostle compares the Philippian church to Ughts 
or /uniinaries (probably the heavenly luminaries (hwaripes) described 
in Gen. i. 14 were in his mind ; certainly zo¢ such lights as the Pharos 
of Alexandria (Doddridge), to which the term is never applied) in which 
character they were to ‘hold forth’ to the benighted world ‘the word of 
life,’ the preaching of salvation by Jesus Christ. But, not to mention the 
absence of the articles (compared with 1 John i. 1), the employment of 
éméxew in this sense is not supported by any sound example, the Homeric 
usage of offering (wine, the breast}, &c.) being too remote to be brought 
into the comparison. If now we turn to the Greek expositors, we 
shall find Theodoret alone favouring the popular explanation of the 
words, avti rov, TH Adyw mpocéxovres THs Cons, and he puts himself 
out of court by quoting in support of it 1 Tim. iv. 16: érexe oeautre 
kat tT SiSaoKxadia, where both the meaning of éméyew and its construc- 
tion are different. St Chrysostom entirely ignores ‘the word of life,’ 
and considers the words to contain not an exhortation to future action, 
but a reward for past exertions (dpa més evOéws Tibnot ta émabda). He 
goes on: Ti ori, Aéyov fans énéxovres; Touréott, wéddovtes (yoecOa, TAY 
calopévov dvres...08 poaoripes, pyoi, Adyov horos eméxovow, vpeis NOyov 
Cons. ti €ori, Noyov Cons; oméppa (wns Exovres, rouréotw, evéxvpa Cons 


1 (Cf. Lucian. Zeux. 4: kal rpépe dvOpwrikas, éméxouca (female hippocentaur) 
Tov yuvarketov wacrdv.] 
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Zyovres, KaTéxovtes THY (wry TouTéaTt, onéppa Cons ev vpiv exovres: TOvTO 
éyer, Adyov CwAs. This redundancy of explanation probably arose from 
the Commentator’s setting down a variety of glosses, as he found them in 
the margin of his Greek Testament; which is known to have been a 
common practice with him. They all seem to point, as he had before 
remarked, to some benefit to be enjoyed by themselves, and not (as 
the context requires) conferred by them upon the world at large. How 
is this latter point to be made out consistently with sound philological 
principles ? 

The phrase Aéyor éméxew twds is not unknown to later Greek authors, 
and has been illustrated, as far as examples go, by Wetstein, from whose 
collection we quote Nemes. de Anima 11 (p. 32, ed. Antverp. 1565) : 
éparnréoy moia kpaaws eat 7) mowvca (pov, kai Wuxns oyov emexovoa. Diog. 
Laert. VII. 155: dpéoxes S€ avrois kal thy Staxdopnow dde Exew~ peony THY Yiv, 
kévtpou déyov éréxovoar. St Basil. Hexaem. rx. (T. 1. p. 83 E): kaxov de wav 
dppwortia uxis, 7 S€ dpern Adyor vyvetas eméxer. I add Aristid. T. 11. p. 41: 
Gore kal Toy THS pavTiKis eméexet Aoyor (7 PNTOpLKH) Kal TOV THS oTpaTnytKHs. In 
all these places the sense required is that of corresponding, or being analo- 
gous to,in which it has a close affinity with the better-known phrases, ragw, 
or rorov, éréxewv twos (e.g. Theodoret. T. III. p. 489: 1 evayyeAcKy modcreia 
odparos éréxer TaELW, 6 S€ vopos oxvas); and in this sense it was undoubtedly 
understood by the older Syriac translator, whose version is Rokowy WY 


ER. 20 A50,5 OL, guibus estis loco vitae. Conformably to which, 
and in accordance with all the known examples of the phrase, I would 
render the whole passage thus: ‘That ye may be blameless and harm- 
less...in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, among whom 
ye appear as lights in the world, BEING (TO IT) IN THE STEAD OF LIFE.’ 
To the last clause a marginal note might be added: ‘Gr. holding the 
analogy of life? We are reminded of a portion of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 13, 14) in which wpeis eore To Has Tod K6gpou—TO GAas THs 
ys would be, according to the Apostle’s phraseology, tpuets ards (ddaros) 
Aoyov eméxere ev TH KOope (ev TH yn). 


COLOSSIANS: 


*Chap. II. 1: 9Atkov dydva exw wept ipav] A. V. ‘what great conflict 
(Or, fear or care) I have for you.’ R. V. ‘how greatly I strive for you,’ with 
reference to the preceding verse, ‘striving (dyevi¢éuevos) according to his 
working.’ But the former rendering, besides being more expressive, has 
the advantage of being closer to the original phrase, which may have 
been borrowed from Isai. vii. 13: pa puxpov vpiv aydva rapéxew avOpdras, 
I compare Plut. Vzt. Flam. XV1: meiorov 
& dyéva Kal movoy avt@ tapeixov ai wept Xadkidéov Senoers mpos Tov Manov 
(Langhorne: ‘But he had much greater difficulties to combat, when he 
applied to Manius in behalf of the Chalcidians.’) Alciphr. 11. 1: ra 
*Adpodicia Troi Kar’ ros, Kal dyava éxwv ef Ta mpdTepa Tois VoTEpots WUKG 
(Corrige, fere ut Arnaldus: dyéva ¢y@ dei ra mporepa Tois vorépots viKav). 


.y col ”~ 
kal Tas Kupi@ TapexeTe Ayava ; 


II. 8: Brérere py tis tpds ora. 6 cvdaywyav] A. V. ‘ Beware lest any 
man spoil you.’ For ‘spoil’ (which might easily be taken for ‘mar,’ and, 
in fact, has been so taken by our great English Lexicographer) the R. V. 
substitutes, ‘make spoil of, Dean Alford, ‘lead you away as his prey’; 
both of which, especially the latter, convey the idea of the Colossians 
themselves being carried off, instead of their (spiritual) treasures. There 
can be no better rendering than, ‘lest any man vod you, which is quite 
justified by Aristaen. ZY. Il. 22: rovrov karédaBor, dvep, éyxetpodyta ovda- 
yoynoat Tov juerepov oikov. Dean Alford’s objection is curious: ‘The 
meaning Zo vob hardly appears suitable on account of the xard...xard, 
which seems to imply motion!’ 


II. 14: mpoonddoas airs ta otavpd] The popular explanation of these 
words is derived from a supposed ‘ancient custom’ of cancelling a bond 


1 St Chrysostom (on the word heed lest there be somebody,’ and shows 


Bdémere) supposes the cvdaywyla to be 
conducted secretly, and so as pmdé 
aicOynow mapéxew. The householder 
finds himself losing his goods every 
day, and a friend warns him, ‘Take 


him by what way the robber may have 
gained an entrance, dia Todde Tod dwua- 
rlov, answering to the Apostle’s dua ris 
prrocodlas k.T. do 


13—2 
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by driving a nail through it. Wolf refers for this custom to Grot. ad loc., 
Le Moyne Var. Sacr. p. 508, and Pearson on the Creed [Vol. I. p. 317, 
ed. Oxf. 1797]. Of these the last merely asserts the existence of such a 
custom, without giving any authority for it. Most probably it has no other 
foundation than this very passage; just as the existence of a low gate 
in the wall-of Jerusalem, called ‘The needle’s eye, through which a 
camel could not pass without being unloaded, rests on a false interpreta- 
tion of Matt. xix. 24. St Chrysostom connects the ‘nailing’ with the 
cancelling of the bond, only as making a rent in it: kai ovdé otras 
epvra€ev, ddda Kal d:éppnev avto, mpoonkecas TS cravp@. But since the 
cancelling of the ‘handwriting that was against us’ is already amply 
secured by its being ‘blotted out’ and ‘taken out of the way,’ may there 
not, in this seemingly superfluous addition of nailing it to the cross, be 
an allusion to another undoubted custom, of hanging up spoils taken in 
war in the temples of the gods? Thus we read in Diod. Sic. XI. 25: rap 
b€ Aabvpwv ra kaddorevovra mapepvrake, BovAcpevos Tors ev Tais Supaxovaas 
veds KoopAoa Tois oKUAos: Tov S€ Gov ToAAG pev ev ‘Ipuepa mpooTrTE 
Tois emupaveardrois Tay tepov. Id. p. 152D (Munthe): xaréomacev ex trav 
vedv Tas mpoonopévas mavorias, as of mpoyovor akdAa Tois beois Foav 
avateGeikores. : 


II. 18: pmSels tps KaraBpaBevérw] A. V. ‘Let no man beguile you of 
your reward. Or, judge against you’ R. V. ‘Let no man rob you of 
your prize.’ There is no doubt that the judge who assigned the prizes 
at the games was technically called BpaBe’s or BpaBevrys, and the prize 
itself BpaBeiov (1 Cor. ix. 24. Philip. iii, 14). Hence BpaBevew would 
properly signify to act as BpaBevs or wmpire,and award the prize to the 
most meritorious candidate. But it so happens that in the examples 
that we have of this verb and its compounds, the grzze itself never comes 
into view, but only the award or decision, and that not so much in its 
proper agonistical, as in an applied and general sense. Thus Isocr. 
P. I44B: ev péev yap rh KAnpdoer (election of magistrates by lot) ryy 
tuxnv BpaBevoew (Fortune will decide). Demosth. p- 36, 7: é&ov piv 
kal ra neerepa adrav dogadds exew, kal ra trav ddXov dixata BpaBevew (to 
arbitrate upon the rights of others). Diod. Sic. x1, 53: @omep tis réyns 
ovk évadda€ eidiopérns BpaBedvew ra xara mOewov mporepypara (to adjudge 
to either side by turns the successes of war); or, as the same sentiment is 


expressed by Josephus (Azz. XIV. 9, 5): os ef kal Todéwouv pomas BpaBever 
to Geiov 1. 


Of xataBpaBevew the examples are very rare, and must therefore be 
separately considered. The first is Eustath. on JZ. A. 402 sqq. (T. I. 
p. 124, 2 ed. Rom.). He had before explained that Heré, Posidon, and 
Pallas Athené had conspired against Zeus, and would have bound him; 


1 (Cf. Dio. Chrys. Or. xxx1. P- 344, Brut. XL: Oeod Kadds ra wapbyra ph 
36: BpaBevew tov dydva, Plut. Vit. BpaBetcarTos. | 
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but Briareus, the son of Posidon, at the invitation of Thetis, came to his 
assistance, and for fear of him the three celestials ceased. from their 
attempt. On which the Commentator remarks: dpa S5€é draws, os év 
avOpdros ciol modddkis maides ody Spowor, Hyovy spovontikol, TS marpi, 
ovras ovdé 6 pvOikds Bpidpews pita gpovet rH marpi, adda KataBpaBever 
avrov, ds hacw of madaiol, Tod dvarkotd Oecpod mpobeuevos To Sikatov. In 
other words, Briareus decides, or takes part against his own father, pre- 
ferring the claims of right to those of natural affection!. 

The only other example that is commonly quoted is from Demosth. 
c. Mid. p. 544; where one Straton, who had been chosen arbitrator in a 
cause between Demosthenes and Midias, in the absence of the latter 
condemns him by default; but is afterwards himself in his absence 
accused by Midias, and, by the aid of artifice and stratagem, condemned, 
and branded with dria. In speaking of this latter condemnation, the 
witnesses conclude their statement of facts by saying: kat dia ravrnv thy 
airlay émordpe$a Srpdrwva vad Meidiov kataBpaBevbevra (damnatum) kai 
mapa mavta Ta Sikaa atipwérra. 

On the whole, comparing the phraseology of v. 16: pi ody ris Yuas Kpwerw 
év Bpoce x.t-é. with that of v. 18: pydeis vuas karaBpaBevér@ év rarewohpo- 
avvn x.t.é., we arrive at the conclusion that the two verbs are of cognate 
signification, but the second (as we might expect) the more forcible and 
emphatic of the two: ‘Let no man judge you,’ ‘Let no man condemn you.’ 
This agrees with the definition of Phavorinus: KaraBpaBevérw: mapadoyt- 
(écO kai karaxpwére (Phot. caradoyi(éoba, kataxpwéra, katayonfécbw); as 
well as with the Syriac translators, of whom the older has: ‘ Nequis 
velit év raw. damnare vos (a2ladaSoS),’ and the later: ‘Nemo 


vos condemnet (2a+.) volens,’ the Syriac word being usually the 


rendering of xarakpiveww and xaradicafew. Theodoret defines xaraBpaBeveuw 
by 76 ddixas BpaBevery, but this is rather rapaBpaBevew (Plut. T. 11. p. 535 C: 
of mapaBpaBevovres év tois dyaow). If any by-sense was in the Apostle’s 
mind in choosing this word in preference to xaraxpivecy, it may, possibly, 
have been that of assumption and officialism, as it follows, «ix puovov- 


pevos. 


*Jbid. T. R. & ph Edpaxev eBaredwv] A. V. ‘intruding into those 
things which he hath not seen.’ For the sense of ‘intruding into’ 
Wetstein quotes Aristid. c. Phil. p. 486 (ed. Jebb, 1722): éuBarevor eis 
ra Tov ‘EAXjvey, but the more familiar use of the word for ‘searching 
into’ (Phavorinus: éuBaredcar: ra evdov eLepevvjoa 7) okomfjoa) seems 
to suit the place equally well. So the Philoxenian Syriac: (épevvav) 


] <2 lpo U> aro) ,2. And for the biblical terms macas kapdias 


1 [Cf xaradiaray. Lucian. Hermot. vwoKew ovde ephuny quay Karadiuray 
30: wore ovk éxpiy amdvrwv Katayy- (to give judgment in default against us).] 
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e€erd¢es kvpios (1 Paral. xxviii. 9), 6 d€ épevvay ras x. (Rom, viii. 27), St 
Chrysostom’s stereotyped phrase is 6 ras amdvroy éuBarevov xapdias (T. I. 
p. 371 E. Cf. 472: of ryv pakapiay éxeivny piow éuBarevew emtxetpodrres, 
and T. Ix. p. 437 D: rov éuBarevovra rats kapdias). The Revisers’ ‘ dwelling 
in’ and (in marg.) ‘taking his stand upon’ are very doubtful. But the. 
main difficulty lies in the omission of the negative, a édpaxev éuBarevar, 
which is the reading adopted by nearly all modern Editors, and has 
driven expositors to such extremities that they have actually called 
in the aid of conjectural emendation, to which the fortuitous occur- 
rence of kev before éeuBaredoy has opened a door. But all such 
attempts, including the most approved of them, dépa keveyBarevov 
(fournal of Philology, No. 13, p. 130), are liable to the fatal objection 
that xevepBarevov is a vox nulla, the inviolable laws regulating this 
class of composite verbs stamping xeveyBareiy as the only legitimate, 
as it is the only existing, form. 


I. THESSALONIANS. 


Chap. IT. 6: Suvdpevor év Bdper etvar] ‘When we might have been bur- 
densome.’ Another understanding of the Greek phrase is suggested by the 
marginal versions, ‘Or, used authority’ (A. V.), ‘Or, claimed honour’ 
(R. V.). It is true that Bdpos, like our English ‘weight,’ is sometimes 
used in the sense of zmportance, preponderating influence; but in such 
cases it is always something inherent and intrinsic that is intended, not 
any outward manifestation of respect. Thus we find év tippy eva, év 
d0&n etvar, év d€vepare eivac, but never év Bape eiva. In this sense, though 
the Apostle had been ever so averse to ‘seeking glory of men,’ he could 
not help being év Baper, in a condition of weight and influence, from the 
mere force of character and position. Hence those who adopt this view 
are forced to give a turn to their renderings, which is not in the original; 
‘though I might have claimed honour’; ‘though I might have stood upon 
my dignity.’ But however this may be, the instances of éemiBapjoai (v. 9. 
2 Thess. iii. 8), xaraBapqoa (2 Cor. xii. 16), and especially dBaph éeuavrov 
érnpnoa (2 Cor. xi. 9), are so strongly in favour of the Vulgate, cum 
possemus vobis onert esse, as to leave no reasonable doubt!. Dean 
Alford, who understands év Bape: to be equivalent to év run, appeals 
to St Chrysostom: kairovye ei cai e(ntnoaper, odd€ otras Hv éykAnua: eikds 
yap tovs mapa Oeod mpos dvOporovs amocrahévras, daavei ard Tod ovpavod 
vov qKovras mpéaBeus, TOAAHS aroAatoa Tihs. But the words ei kal é¢nry- 
capev (passed over by the Dean) plainly shew that he is referring to the 
former part of the verse, ovre (yrodrres x.t.é.; and his understanding of 
the latter part must be gathered from his concluding remark: évravéa d¢ 
kal mept xpnuarev dna, Suvvdpevor ev Baper eivat ws Xpiorov dmdarodo.. 


* II. 17: daophavcbévres ad tpav] A. V. ‘being taken from you.’ 
R. V. ‘being bereaved of you.’ Mr Humphry comments: ‘The Apostle, 


1 [In ii. 9 mpds 7d wh emiBapfoat RR. V. in 2 Sam. xiii. 25, where A. V. 
twa tuov A. V. translates ‘because has ‘be chargeable unto thee.’ But no 
we would not be chargeable.’ R. V. change is necessary. Cf. Neh. v. 15, 
‘Burden any.’ A better translation ‘were chargeable,’ both A. V. and 
would be, ‘be burdensome to,’ as_ R. V., for LXx. éBdpuvay én’ adbrods.] 
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having reminded them of his parental tenderness and care (vv. 7, 11), 
now speaks of his parental sorrow. A. V. misses the point of this allusion.’ 
St Chrysostom has a similar remark: éme.d}) efrev dvatépea, os marnp TEKVG, 
és tpopéds, evradéa erepoy now, aroppaviadertes ; which is open to the 
objection (as he says himself) cat pay €xetvor drophavicbnaay, not the 
Apostle, who would rather have used the proper equivalent of ‘ bereaved,’ 
drexvobévres. It is also to be observed that the R. V. is the rendering of 
droppancbérres tuav, which (not ad’ vuav) is the regular construction of 
the word. Dropping the idea of orphanhood, and taking droppano betes 
in the general sense of ywpucOévres, we would translate ‘being separated 
from you,’ which also harmonizes better with what follows, ‘for a short 
season, in presence, not in heart.’ The older versions have ‘being kept 
from you,’ which was altered by the Revisers of 1611, perhaps (as a parent 
is commonly said to be ‘taken from’ his orphan family) for the sake of 
retaining the very allusion which they are said to have ‘missed.’ 


*IV. 1: Kads mapeddBere trap tyav To wOs Set ipds mepumarety Kal 
dpérkev 060, va mepioceinre paddov] After de@ the uncials ABD!FN 
insert xkaOds kal mepurateire. To these authorities Dean Alford adds 
(among other versions) the Vulgate and Philoxenian Syriac. In the 


latter the words are eAs| EDA? tras], which White trans- 
lates, ut ambulantes; but it should be, ut ambulatis, xabds mepurareire 
(omitting the cai). But the Vulg. is, sc e¢ ambuletis (=ovrTws kal repita- 
tre), the very words which, according to Alford, the Apostle intended 
to write, but changed his mind. All things considered, it seems most 
probable that the shorter, and seemingly defective, reading is the original, 
which was afterwards supplemented after the pattern of v. 10, where a 
like testimony is borne to the Thessalonians, that they are already doing 
the thing required, before they are exhorted to ‘abound more and more.’ 


V. 4: Wa % ypépa tpds os Kérryns KaTakdBy] ‘That that day should 
overtake you as a thief.’ ‘Some ancient authorities [AB Copt.] read, as 
thieves [&s kdérras]'.’ The marginal reading does not appear to have 
received so much attention as it deserves. If genuine, following so soon 
after v. 2, 7 nuépa kupiov ws Kémrns ev vuKTl ovTas epxerat, it is no wonder 
that it should have been tampered with; rather we may be surprised that 
it has escaped correction in two of the most ancient and representative 
Mss. With respect to internal evidence, we may observe that ‘a thief in 
the night’ is a well-known illustration of any thing’ that happens at a 
time when it is not expected (compare Matt. xxiv. 43), and so cannot be 
guarded against*. Still it cannot be said, in such a case, that the thief 
overtakes the inmates, seeing it is his object not to disturb them, but to 


1 [R. V. margin.] Trouuéowv ovr pidnv, KrAémTy S€é TE vUKTOs 
2 (Cf. Hom. 27. Ll. 10: dulydqv delve.) 
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begin and end his operations under cover of the night. Should he fail in 
this, should ‘the day’ (not ‘that day’) ‘overtake him,’ then he furnishes 
an illustration of the manner in which the day of the Lord would over- 
take those who were not prepared for it. The phrase occurs in Plut. 
Vit. Ages. XX1V4, in the account of a nocturnal expedition of Sphodrias 
to seize on the Piraeus: nucpa yap avrov ev r@ Optacig Twedi@ KatédaBe Kat 
karéAapwer, eAricavra vuxros mpoouige T@ Letpacet (where I would retain 
kat xatéAapwev against Cobet’s opinion (Codlect. Crit. p. 580): ‘ Ditto- 
graphiam vides manifestam ”’). 


1 [Cf Plut. Wet. Crass. XX1X: Tov 
6€ Kpdooov nuépa xarehduBaver...rept 
Tas dvoxwplas kat Td EXos. Ibid. Cor, 
XVII: rére wey ody éorépa KaTadaBotoa 
Tiv Tapaxnyv Oéducev. Paus. X. 23, 7: 
kal oi wev €orparomededcavto Oa H vvé 


Msoe KaTa puKpdv avaxwpelv Kal davapev- 
yew. For xaraddmrrew see Ael. V. Z. 
XIII. 1: Tooavrn mera Tis Wpas KaTé- 
amrev aly\n Tovs d6pSvras (the beauty 
of Atalante). Wisdom XVII. 20: 6dos 6 
Kéojos Nammrpw kaTeAdumero pwrl. Com- 


KaTedduBaver dvaxwpovvras.] 
2 [For similar repetition see Plut. 
Vit. Otho. Vit: Kav cuvdywow oi rone- 


pare Plut. Vzt. Arat. XX11: hudpas 75n 
diavyovons, 6 Te Hrvos evOds éréhaptre 
T@ Epyy.] 


Il. THESSALONIANS. 


*Chap. I]. 2: prjre 80 émorodis ds 80 tov] ‘Nor by letter, as from 
us.’ No satisfactory account has been given of this use of the preposition. 
Dean Alford explains, ‘as by agency of us’; but if St Paul was the agezt, 
who was the fvzucipal? In the subscriptions to the Epistles, 8.4 indicates 
the dearer of the letter, as: [pos KoNaccaeis éypady amd ‘Papns dia Tuyexod 
kat ’Ovnoiwov. Perhaps the Apostle wrote, ws 67 nuav, ‘as pretending to 
be ours.’ ‘Cum irrisione quadam plerumque ponitur ws 6y.’—Ast. Lex. 
Plat. T. 1. p. 586. Among other examples he quotes Proz. 342 D: os d7 
ToUTols KpaTouvras TAY EAAnvev Tovs Aaxedamoviovs. Phaedr. 228C: eOpir- 
teto, s On ovK émiOvpady éyew. Conv. 222D: os év mapépy@ 81 héeyov. 
Pol. 1. 337C: ws 8) Spoor rodro ekeive. 


L@LIMoTH Y. 


Chap. I. 3: tva mapayyetAys tity pi} érepoSiSackadetv] ‘The compound 
erepodiOackanetv, not -d.dacxewv, brings in the sense of “acting as a teacher,” 
not to be teachers of strange things. —Alford. On which it is sufficient 
to observe, that érepodiddoxew is not a legitimate Greek formation, any 
more than kcakodiddckeww or AabpodiSackew, which were long ago exploded 
by Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 623. In the indefinite pronoun rioiv, which has 
been characterized as ‘slightly contemptuous,’ we would rather recognize, 
with St Chrysostom, an amiable feeling towards the offenders ; ov ridnow 
avrous dvopacri, iva wy dvavcxuvrorépous epydonta TH Tod ehéyyxou mepipaveia. 


I. 15: muords 6 Néyos] A. V. ‘This is a faithful saying.’ 2 Tim. ii. 11: 
‘J¢zs a faithful saying.’ The latter might be adopted in all places. To 
insist upon retaining the order of the Greek text, ‘ Faithful is the saying’ 
(R. V.), is mere pedantry'. Compare 1 Kings x. 6: ’AAnOwos 6 Adyos ov 
qkovoa ev TH yn pov. A. V. ‘It was a true report that I heard in mine own 
land.’ 


Ibid. Kai waons dmroSox7s aéov] ‘And worthy of all acceptation.’ In 
this case the Revisers have (not improperly, on the ground of prescription) 
retained the old word, though, perhaps, ‘approbation’ or ‘admiration’ 
would more correctly represent the Greek. Wetstein says: ‘Erotianus 
drodoxnv opponit rH pepper, Sextus Empiricus rq émiripjoe..’ The word 
is a favourite one with later Greek authors, especially with Diodorus 
Siculus, generally in the phrases dmodoyfs déuos, agvotcOa, rvyxavew. We 
subjoin a few examples. Diog. Laert. v. 64: avros S€ 6 Srparwv avrp 
yéyove mods THs am. dws. Diod. Sic. 1. 47: to 8 epyov rovro py pdvov 
eivac Kara TO péyeOos am. Gétov, GAdAa Kal TH Téxvyn Oavpaordv. I. 51: peyadns 
dm. a&wovpevov tro mavrav. 1. 69: ov pdvov mapa Trois éyxwpiows am. Eruxev, 
GAXa Kal mapa Trois "EAAnow ov perpios eOavudobn. V. 31: am. peyadns 
dEwtvres adtovs. XI. 40: 6 O€ OepioToKAjjs, ToT oTpaTNnynpaTL TELXioas 
riy marpioa...peyddns am. ervxev mapa rois modiras. XII. 15: vopov am. 
aévotpevov %ypayev. XV. 35: Katémdevoe pera todddv Aahipwy eis Tov 
Tlespacéa, Kal peyadns am. ruxe mapa tois modirats. 


1 (In 1 Cor. x. 13 the R. V. has, for migros 6€ 6 Beds, ‘But God is faithful.’ ] 
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*]. 20: ods mapSoxa To Darava, tva mra8evdacr py PAacdypetvy] ‘Whom 
I have delivered unto Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme.’ 
R. V. ‘Whom I delivered...that they might be taught....2. Dean Alford 
says: ‘The subjunctive after the aorist indicates that the effect of what 
was done (when he was last at Ephesus) still abides ; the sentence was not 
yet taken off’ This is precisely what is conveyed to the English reader 
by the substitution of the perfect tense for the aorist. Nor is anything 
gained by the correction, ‘be taught’ (Alford adds ‘by chastisement’) for 
‘learn’: on the contrary, there is a sort of irony in the choice of the 
latter word, which is very expressive. Let the reader compare Ach. 
Tat. VI. 20: ravrnv EavOjvar paotiés Sei...as Gv abn Seomorov py Kata- 
poveity. Lucian. Pzsc. 2: és tovs Kparfpas éumeceiv atdtov, os pador pr 
Aowdopeta Oat Tois Kpeirroct. 


III. 1: épéyerau...eruOvupet] A. V. ‘desire...desireth. R. V. ‘seeketh... 
desireth.’ Though the two words are nearly synonymous (Hesych. 
"Opeyerau: emiOupet) the former has a special application to such objects 
as a man is commonly said to asfzre to. Thus Diod. Sic. x1. 86: gavepss 
dy dre Suvacreias dpéyerar. XV. 50: dpovnparos Fv wArpns, Kal peydhov 
@péyero mpaypdrov. XVI. 65: mddat pév Fv havepds rupavvidos dpeyopevos 
(tyrannidem affectans). Thucyd. VI. 10: kal dpxfs @dns opéyer Oar, mplv 
Ty €xouev BeBawodpeba. Plut. Vit. Artox. Vit. (quoted by Wetst.): ov 
kedevers pe Tov Bacrdeias dpeyouevoy dvdéwoy evar Baowdeias!. We would 
therefore render :; ‘If a man asfzre Zo the office of a bishop’; at the same 
time repudiating the idea of an ambitious seeking, which does not belong 
either to the word itself or to its connexion. 


*III. 16: Os or 0e6s]? Although not of the number of those who lightly 
estimate or altogether deny the doctrinal results of the Revision, I cannot 
help thinking that the extent and importance of them has been greatly 
exaggerated both by advocates and impugners of the Catholic faith. To 
take the articles of the Holy Trinity and of our Lord’s divinity, the only 
alterations which can be said to detract from the scriptural arguments in 
favour of these doctrines are 1 John v. 7 and 1 Tim. iii. 16; and of these 
the first cannot fairly or reasonably be said to be a ‘result of the Revision.’ 
The change was virtually made long ago; the Revisers had only to 
register it. If they have not even done this, but preserved an absolute 
silence as to the existence of a Zs no longer sub judice, I would account 
for it by their desire to make a broad distinction between this particular 
corruption of the sacred text and all others, and not from any idea of 


 [Plut. Viz. Comp. Timol. c. Aemil. — dvros, bre Hovns dpéyouro bmaretas (Oct. 
IL: Katto Alwya moddol jovapxias dpé- Caesar). ] 
yerOar vmevdow. Id. Comp. Nic. c. 2 This note appeared in the Christian 
Crasso IV: juaprev, apéxOn 58 weyddov. Opinionand Revisionist, March 25, 1882. 
App. B. C. 111. 89: ob yap rw capots Ed. 
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bringing it to what one of their number has described as an ‘ignominious 
end.’ It should never be forgotten that the text 1 John v. 7 stands single 
and alone in the history of N. T. criticism: it has nothing szmz/e aut 
secundum. Nothing can be more disingenuous than, by including this 
confessedly spurious text in the same category with some other which it 
is desired to get rid of, to procure the summary condemnation of both. 
Yet this is a charge to which more than one of the Revisers have laid 
themselves open. Professor Palmer, for instance, at the Newcastle Church 
Congress, is reported to have said: ‘I will give two examples, but they 
shall be examples of the first importance. ONE is the famous text of the 
“Three heavenly witnesses”; the OTHER is 1 Tim. iii. 16....In BOTH of 
these cases the consensus of critics is remarkable.’ This is (unintention- 
ally no doubt) a most unfair and misleading representation of the facts 
of the case. It is, Mezentius-like, coupling the living with the dead— 
‘Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis.’ It is not correct to say that 
there is the same consensus of critics in regard to 1 Tim. iii. 16 as there 
is in the other case, nor anything like it. Exactly a century ago (Riga, 
1782) Matthzei, the mest careful and conscientious of textual critics, and 
a good Greek scholar to boot, summed up the controversy in favour of 
the T. R., both on external and internal grounds. As to the latter, his 
judgment (as we shall presently show) requires no modification: ‘Lectiones 
és et 6 nec ovvadera contextus, nec sententia, nec ratio grammatica ad- 
mittere potest!’ And with respect to documentary proofs, if the lapse of 
a century has brought to light ove MS. of the greatest importance, it should 
be borne in mind that the oldest witness of all still remains dumb, and 
that the facilities for ascertaining by inspection the original reading of 
another cannot have been improved by the incessant handling, lensing, 
and microscoping to which the Alexandrine MS. has been subjected. And 
accordingly we find that (speaking broadly) those critics who inspected 
the MS. in the last century (Young, Mill, Woide, Berriman) believed that 
OC was written dy the first hand; whereas those who have recently 
repeated the experiment, when the leaf in question was ‘very thin and 
falling into holes’ (Tregelles, Ellicott, Alford, and others), have arrived at 
the opposite conclusion. 

But to return to the alleged ‘consensus of critics.’ Dr Kennedy in his 
Ely Lectures, p. 15, sanctions the same ill-omened conjunction between 
1 John v. 7 and 1 Tim. iii. 16 in these words: ‘Do we not still see the 
spurious verse in St John’s first epistle cited as genuine by writers of 
slender learning ?...Is not St Paul’s evidence still quoted in terms which 
he did not use, “God was manifest in the flesh”?’ And again at p. go, 
referring to the latter text: ‘*Os is now allowed by all wise and candid 
divines of our Church to be the true reading.’ But (alas for critical 
unanimity!) between his Appendix I. and Postscript a certain bombshell 


1 Praefat. ad Epist. Cathol. p. XLVI. 
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had fallen upon the devoted heads of the N. T. Company of Revisers, 
which obliged our Ely Lecturer to qualify his previous statements. ‘I 
really thought, he says (p. 159), ‘that when a divine at once so learned 
and conservative as Bishop C. [Christopher] Wordsworth had forsaken it 


[the reading OC], there was no further chance of support for it in our 
Church. I find myself mistaken.’ In other words, the question is still 
an arguable one; an admission which severs at once the Mezentian tie 
between this text and the defunct 1 John v. 7, and destroys the monopoly 
of wisdom and candour claimed for those who maintain that St Paul did 
not and could not say of our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘in express predication,’ 
that HE Is Gop. 

The Revisers (as we have already remarked) as a body have very 
properly made a distinction in their modes of dealing with the two texts 
under discussion. While they wholly ignore 1 John v. 7, and treat it as 
non-existent, on the other text they have recorded in the margin: ‘ Zhe 
word God in place of He who, rests on no sufficient ancient evidence.’ The 
word ‘ancient,’ while it includes the testimony of MSS., versions, and 
quotations from the Fathers, excludes proofs from internal evidence, to 
which the Revisers, in common with the majority of textual critics, seem 
to have assigned a very subordinate place, if any at all, in the determina- 
tion of the readings which they have adopted. By zz¢ernal evidence I 
understand that which begins and ends within the compass of the passage 
itself, so that if it could be incontestably shown that St Paul has nowhere 
spoken of our Lord as God, ¢ka¢ would not come within the scope of the 
present inquiry. Applying this criterion to the case before us, we ask: 
Which of the two readings, OC or OC, makes the better sense? Which 
offers thé greatest facility in regard to grammatical construction? Which 
vocable is the more worthy of the dignified post assigned to it, at the 
head and front of a recital, the like of which, from the inherent grandeur 
of its topics, and the exquisite symmetry of its arrangement, is not to be 
found, and which is introduced by a proém or preface, expressly designed 
to enhance the importance of the elaborate statement which is to follow, 
but distinct from that statement, as the porch from the temple, or the 


Propylza from the Parthenon: ‘Without controversy great is the mystery 
of godliness’? 


I. QC is entirely free from objection on grounds of internal evidence. 
If there had been no other reading known, assuredly no other would have 
been sought. The sense is perfect. The construction is’easy and natural, 
flowing in a full majestic stream, without break or eddy, from beginning 
to end. It is also self-contained; it has a relation of order and comeli- 
ness with its preface, but is not dependent on it. If it be objected that 
the clauses after the first are more strictly applicable to Christ than to 
God, the answer is—that, after the leading enunciation, ‘God was mani- 
fested in the flesh,’ the notion of an incarnate Deity is so firmly established 
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in the mind of the reader that this complex idea, not the simple one of 
God only, is naturally taken as the subject to all the verbs that follow. 


2. The claims of OC to occupy the post of honour at the head of this 
compendium of Christian faith come now to be considered. “Os is a 
relative pronoun, and has no significance at all, no Jocus standZ (or, to 
use the fashionable phraseology, no vazsonx d’étre), without an antecedent. 
Now, if we ask, Where is the antecedent to os epavepwOn, the answers 
usually furnished are various, but all open to grave objections. (1) Bishop 
Ellicott (as quoted by Alford) says, ‘“Os is a relative to an omitted, though 
easily recognised, antecedent, namely, Christ.’ But in the whole compass 
of St Paul’s writings can any instance of such a suppression of the ante- 
cedent be found? In the similar passage, Col. i. 27, ‘To make known what 
is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles,’ there follows, 
6 €otw Xpiorés ev dpiv 7 eAmis ris Soéns. If such had been the design of the 
Apostle here, would he not have written 76 rijs evoeBeias pvotnpioy, 6 éorw 
Xpicros, os éhavepwbn, which is, in fact, the identical device adopted by 
St Cyril to help out the imperfect reading which he had before him, and 
which, he rightly judged, could not stand without such an interpolation? 
(2) Dean Alford, taking the text Col. i. 27 for his ‘key-note,’ also agrees 
that ‘the mystery of godliness’ is Christ, but says, in explanation, that 
the Apostle ‘joins the deep and latent thought with the superficial and 
obvious one, and, without saying that the mystery zs zz fact Christ, passes 
from the mystery to the person of Christ, as being one and the same,’ an 
explanation which seems to belong to the class pointed at in the proverb— 
Obscurum per obscurius. (3) The Revisers have endeavoured to palliate 
the constructive difficulty by rendering 6s eavepwOn, ‘HE WHO was 
manifested’; but if this use of és (analogous to the Latin gzz) could be 
proved, then all the clauses after the first must bear to it the relation 
of the apodosis to the protasts, and we must translate, ‘He who was 
manifested in the flesh was justified in the spirit” &c. But, in fact, no 
such use of és (except in the oblique cases, as ov pideis doOevet) is known; 
and if such had been the construction intended by St Paul, he would 
certainly have written, ‘O avepwOels ev capki edixaidOn, k.7.A. (4) The 
latest apologist for 6s, and for the construction involved in it, is Dr 
Kennedy, who after the words already quoted, ‘’Os is now allowed by all 
wise and candid divines of our Church to be the true reading,’ adds 
jauntily, ‘Since the pvornpiov [p. Oeornros he repeatedly quotes from our 
text, instead of p. evdaeBeias, probably by accident, but the change is not 
without its significance] is Christ Himself, there is not the very slightest 
difficulty in its being referred to by a masculine relative.’ Others, how- 
ever, have found considerable difficulty in this reference, and amongst 
them the Quarterly Reviewer, who, whatever else he may be, is certainly 
not a contemptible grammarian. He is, therefore, fairly entitled to one 
more ‘last word’ from the Ely Lecturer, for which the ‘ Postscript’ offers 
an appropriate place (p. 160): ‘I will only add that when the Reviewer 
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calls pvornpiov bs a “patent absurdity,” he seems to have forgotten the 
facts of grammar. If pvorjpiov means Christ (and it does), the reference 
to it by the masculine és is one of the simplest examples of syweszs, a 
construction which abounds in Greek and Latin, and becomes, in this 
place, inevitable.’ In other words, the construction is symeszs, or nothing. 
If symeszs fails, we must either recall OC, or retain a ‘patent absurdity.’ 
Of course the reader knows what syzeszs is; but if not, we will tell 
him. It is a grammatical figure, also called cyjpa mpos 76 onpatvopevor, 
according to which (amongst other cases) the relative pronoun is made 
to agree in gender with the sezse (onpawopevor) of the antecedent, and 
not with its verbal representative. For example, Homer says, didov 
Oddos bv réxov avtyn. Here Oadros is a young shoot or scion, and neuter; 
but it is perfectly plain that a wale child is intended, and therefore the 
construction kara cvveow (ov for 6) is rightly used. Again, Bin “HpaxAnein 
is a well-known periphrasis for Hercules himself, and there is, therefore, 
no difficulty in its being construed with €A@éy instead of eAOovea (//. XI. 
690). But such instances as these, even if they ‘abounded in Greek and 
Latin’ (which they do not), have nothing in common with the case before 
us. The peculiar characteristic of syzeszs, the clearly recognisable ferson- 
ality of the antecedent, is wanting. When we read, ‘Great is the mystery 
of godliness,’ we do not ask, Who is it? but, What is it? To pronounce 
dogmatically, ‘Since the mystery is Christ Himself, ‘If pvorjpiov means 
Christ, AS IT DOES,’ is to beg the question altogether. To say that és is 
grammatically correct, because its antecedent, the mystery of godliness, 
is a person; and when pressed on this latter point to reply that the 
mystery of godliness must be a person, because its relative is a masculine 
pronoun—if this is not to argue in a circle, | know not what is. 


IV. 4: od8tv dwréB\ynTov] A proverbial saying, founded on Homer’s 
youn (22. T. 65): o¥ row dwoBrnr éeati Gedy épixvdéa de@pa. Compare 
Lucian. 77m. 37: ov rou awoBdnrd eiot Ta Sdpa Tra mapa Tod Awds. Stob. 
Flor. T. CXXIV. 33: mapawodor S€ Grdou re copot cal ody Ferra “Opnpos 
A€yor, pnSaph drdBAnTa civar avOperows ta Oedv Sdpa, Karés dvopdtoy ra 
dpa ra épya tay Gear, s amavta ayaba dvra, Kai én’ dyaOG yryvoueva. Dio. 
Chrys. Ov. IV. p. 74, 20: (pddpyupos) mepi mavta dutTév krijpara, Kat oddev 
adroBAnrov jyovpevos. Galen. de Compos. Med. (quoted by Wetstein) : 
muoTevoavTes ob euoi, TAY eipnuévor...bapydkeav ovdéev amoBAnTov vmapxew, 
dokeire Thy péOodov THs xpnoews avrav. 


IV. 6: tatra tmorWéuevos Tots dSedpois] A. V. ‘If thou put the brethren 
in remembrance (R. V. in mind) of these things.) ‘YaoridecOar does not 
appear to contain the idea of reminding a person of something that he 
knew before, but simply of suggesting or advising. Both Thom. M. and 


* [‘ Put in remembrance’ =drouluynoxe, 2 Tim. ii. 14. Tit. iii. 1.] 
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Hesych. explain it by cupBovdeve. So in all Wetstein’s examples, to 
which add Dion. Hal. Azz. IX. 23:‘xaradpovjoas trév ta cuudéporra 
vmorGepévov. Diod. Sic. T. X. p. 163 ed. Bip.: wAjy emexpdrnoev 7 yvdun 
TOV péexpt TeAeuTHS VToGepévav ayovicacbat!, 


*TV. 12: pmSels cov ris vedty Tos Katappovelrw] Compare Appian. Bel/. 
Flisp. Vi. 8: @s €uabov avrovs (Barca and Hasdrubal) reOvedras, ’AvviBa 
kateppovouy ws veov. Diod. Sic. XVII. 2: véos yap ov ravtedds (Alex. M.) 
kal Ova thy HAcKiav ro Twev Katappovovpevos. 7: Bidimmov b€ reAeuTHoarTos, 
dredvOn ths dywvias, katapporvnoas ris "Ade~dvdpov vedtnros. The last 
example may be appealed to in defence of the construction, ‘Let no 
man despise thy youth,’ against those who would construe, ‘Let no man 
despise thee on account of (thy) youth’; as may also the following, Plut. 
Vit. Pericl. XXV1: xarappovicas ths ddcydtnTos TéY vedv 7} THs dmeipias TAY 
otpatnyav. Herodian. I. 3, 14 (quoted by Wetstein): dmdmrevev pt tijs 
HAtkias avTod Karadpovicavtes emiOdvra aire. 


*I1V. 15: ratra pedéra] A. V. ‘Meditate on these things.’ R. V. ‘Be 
diligent in these things.’ The best rendering seems to be Prof. Schole- 
field’s, ‘Exercise thyself in these things,’ who quotes Psal. i. 2: ev r@ vopo 
avrod pedeTnoet, ‘in his law will he exercise himself’ (P. B.); and Thucyd. 
I. 142, where he speaks of the Athenians having obtained their naval pre- 
eminence by long training and practice; pedetavres add evOds amd Tov 
Mndicav. I add Diog. L. Sol. X11: ra omovdaia pedéra. Epict. Dass. 1. 
I, 25: Tatra eder pedeTav Tors Pidoaopovrtas, radra Kab’ juepay ypapewy, ev 
rovrots yuuvatecOa. J. Pollux VIII. 105: mepimodos enBor mepyjecay thy 
x@pav dvdarrovtes, Gorep On pedeTOvTEs TA TTPaTLOTLKA. 


V. 1: mpecBurépw pi) erumdréys, dAAA mapakdde (A. V. ‘intreat, R. V. 
‘exhort’) os marépo] The following extract from Hierocles, ék rod, ras 
xXpnotéov Tois yovedow (Stob. Flor. T. LXXIX. 53), furnishes a good illus- 
tration of both verbs: kay ef rt mov yévowro Tapapapravovres...€mavopOwréov 
pév, GAN ov per exutrnEews, ya Aia, kabarep €O0s mpos Tovs édarrovas 7} toous 
To.eiv, GAN ws pera wapakAnoews (but as it were by way of intreaty). The 
reason why the Revisers (who have not altered 1 Cor. iv. 13: ‘ Being 
defamed, we zztreat’) have here preferred ‘exhort’ is, probably, because 
exhortation is more suitable to the other persons to be dealt with, ‘the 
younger men as brethren’ &c. Dean Alford even goes so far as to make 
the prohibition yx) émurAn€ns extend to all the classes described in vv. 1, 2; 
as if the younger men, for instance, were never to be rebuked: to avoid 
which absurdity, he is compelled to give to émumnooew the sense of 
‘rebuking sharply,’ which cannot be proved? 


1[Cf. Lucian. Harm. 2: ws de 2 (Cf. Themist. Or. XXII. p. 277 A: 
mojoas yvwobhon avrots, kal éml rd mdpmorv yap Siadéper vovdecia mev 
mépas alin rhs etxfs, eye kal rov8’ —owdoplas, érlrdnéts dé dveldovs. | 
brodjooual cou] 


K, 14 
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V. 13: dpyal pavOdvover] ‘They learn Zo de idle.’ ‘A harsh construc- 
tion, but, it is said, not without example: however, the only one cited is 
Plat. Euthyd. p. 276 B: of dpabeis dpa copol pavOavovoww...adr’ ovx oi copot, 
where the first codoi does not occur in Bekker’s text’ [it is inserted by 
Winckelmann from two excellent authorities, Bodl. and Vat. 6].—A//ord. 
Although the reading in Plato may be doubtful, there is no doubt of the 
agreement of St Paul’s construction with /a¢er usage, especially if we 
take dpyal, pdvapor, mepiepyou as nouns, ‘idlers,’ ‘tattlers,’ ‘busybodies.’ 
Winckelmann compares Dio. Chrys. T. I. p. 283 (Or. LV.): Sewxparns... 
mais dv éuavOave ALbokoos tiv Tod marpos Téxvnv : to which I add S. Chrysost. 
T. VIL p. 699A: Ti ody; av maraorHs pavOdvys; T. IX. p. 259B: et iarpos 
perros pavOdve. Aesop. Fad. CXL, ed. de Furia: ri yap, rot marpos pe 
payerpov didakavros, tarpixhy téxynv vmredkaBduny; Examples similar to the 
last, Oudaéae (or dudadEacOar) Twa TeKTova, Yadkéa, imméa, pyTopa, are to be 
found in the best writers, as has been shown by Hemst. on Aristoph. 
Plut. p. 4: ‘YIIOGESIS...ddixvetrar eis Oeov, ypnodpevos rorepov tov maida 
coppoves avabpépece, kal Guovov éavT@ Tovs Tpdrovs Ovdakevev, 7 PavAor, ws 
Tov pavr\ov Tore evTpayovrTar, ; 


*V. 23: pykére Upomdre] A. V. ‘Drink no longer water.’ R. V. ‘Be 
no longer a drinker of water.’ Better, ‘a water-drinker.’ 


VI. 2: Ort morol eiot Kal dyamrnrol of THs evepyerlas dvTAapBavdpevor| 
The subject is, undoubtedly, of...dvruAauBavouevor, which requires the 
A. V. to be read, ‘Because they that are partakers of the benefit are 
faithful (Or, dedéeving) and beloved.’ The ‘benefit’ is the improved 
quality of the service, and ‘they that partake of it’ are the masters. 
There is some difficulty in this applied sense of dyriAapBaverOa, the 
proper meaning of which is ‘to lay hold of’ We cannot accept Dean 
Alford’s version, ‘receive in exchange,’ because that is avriAapBdvew, and 
his three instances from Euripides and Theognis are all of the active 
form, dvrwAjWerat with an accusative case being active, not middle. The 
regular biblical meaning of the word, to help or support (Luke i. 54, 
Acts xx. 35, Sirac. il. 6), though adopted by the Philoxenian Syriac, yields 
no tolerable sense. On the whole, we are disposed to acquiesce in the 
usual translation, ‘they that partake of, or enjoy the benefit,’ from the 
Vulgate, guz benefictt participes sunt. The older Syriac gives the sense 
very well, efog AW So YAK) car tliso» oo, which might be 
re-translated into Greek, of dvamavéuevon rq Oepameia adréy. This use of 
the word is nearly allied to that in which a person is said to be senszdle of 
any thing which acts upon the senses, as in the following examples: Alex. 
Aphr. Prod/. (quoted by Budaeus):  Wux} mréov dvtitapBdvera tov 
copatiKoy maddy Kata Thy dmtikny aicénow. Artemid. Onirocr. 1. 81: 
dua ro Tovs KabedSovras py avtiiapBdverba dover. S. Chrysost. T. Iv. 
Pp. 725B: pddor...00 tis ev@dias Gmavtes of Kata THY olkoupéerny avtTidap- 
Bavovtar (potiuntur) péxpe thyepov. 
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*VI. 3: Kal pr} tpocépxerat dyalvouer ASyous] A. V. ‘And consent not 
to wholesome words.’ Vulg. e¢ non acguiescit sanis sermonibus. This 
seems to be the only meaning suitable to the connexion ; but it is not 
borne out by the very few examples usually quoted in support of it. For 
instance, Diod. Sic. I. 95 (in an enumeration of the legislators of Egypt): 
peta O€ rovToy mpoceOciv Aéyerat Tois vopois “Apacw roy Bacwéa, i.e. as we 
should say, ‘took his turn at law-making.’ Philo Jud. De Gigant. 9 
(p. 267, ed. Mangey): padéracay 8) mdvres obror undevi mpooépxer Oar yrdun 
Tay eipnpévey (riches, honour, strength, the zzvoluntary possessors of 
which are warned not to approach to them in their mind), robro dé éort, p) 
Gavpage adra kai amodéyecbar mdéov Tod perpiov, where the use of the 
word mpocépxecGa is to be explained by a reference to the text (Lev. xviii. 
~ 6) of which the whole passage is an allegorical exposition: dvOpwmos mpds 
mavra oiketoy wapkos avTod ov mpoceAcvoerat. 

Bentley’s conjecture mpooéyes! occurs in a similar connexion ch. i. 4, 
‘where the Philoxenian has "“Q ;s.S0\,_ the very word which the same 


translator has employed in this place (“9 5].3). 


*VI. 4: The structure of the sentence ¢yrjces Kal Aoyopaxias, 
°EE “ON yiverar POovos, eps... is curiously paralleled by Stob. For. 
T. X. 78: edOds oracets, Nordopia, Kal modAenos domovdos, "EX “ON yevdeis 


dtaBorai, kat wav eidos éemiBovdjs. 


*VI. 5: StarapatpiBat] R. V. ‘wranglings. The T.R. rapadsarpiBai 
has no support from Mss. Those who introduced it were not so familiar 
with the use of the word maparpiBai, frictions, irritations, as with that of 
dvarpiBat. The prefix dua has been thought to give the sense of con- 
tinuance, ‘incessant quarrels’; but comparing dcaydyeoOa, Svapirorueto Oat, 
&c., I should prefer that of vecéfrocity, ‘mutual irritations,’ which seems 
to have been the opinion of our Translators, who, having adopted mapaéd., 
“perverse disputings,’ in their text, have given their version of diaz. in the 
margin: ‘ Or, gallings one of another, 


*[bid. voprlévroy mopirpov elvar tHv evoeBerav] A. V. ‘Supposing that 
gain is godliness.’ The Greek undoubtedly requires ‘that godliness is 
gain.’ Tlopicpos is properly ‘a means of gain,’ which might be noted in 
the margin, ‘gain’ being retained in the text on account of the next verse. 
Cato the elder used to say that he had only two ways of making money 
(ropicpoi), husbandry and thrift (yewpyia cai peidsd). In the text, instead 
of mopicpov a Greek classic would probably have used zpécodov or 
xXenwatiopov. Thus Lucian. Saturn. 8: adda mpdcodor of rodXoi memoinvrat 


1 <Tf some ss. then should have it expect to find rpocéyer; because mpocé- 
mpocéxerat or mpocixerat[mpoolaxeras?],  xew Néyous, to geve heed, attend...is a 
cleaves and adheres to the wholesome known phrase as well in sacred as pro- 
words, who has reason to be angry at faneauthors.’ Remarks on Freethinking, 
that variation? But I should sooner  p. 107 (7th ed. 1737). 
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thy éoptiv. Dion. Hal. Anz. 111. 5 (quoted by Wetstein): of de xXpnwatio pov 
ryotpevor Tov médcuov. We have a vulgar phrase of ‘making capital’ of 
any thing. 


VI. 7: od88v yap clonvéyxapev els tov Kdcpov, [SHAov] Or. ode eEeveyKety te 
Svvdpe0a] AAoy is wholly wanting in AFX. In other authorities we find 
some substitute for it, as adnOés (D), haud dubium (Vulg.), vere (Philox. 
in marg. Both Syriac versions have d7\ov (Sa,4) in text); dihese 
variations clearly show that 4yXov is spurious; but they further indicate 
that something is wanting to complete the sense, which something those 
who felt the deficiency had recourse each to his own critical faculty to 
supply. The most natural solution of the problem is, that there is an 
ellipsis of S7Aov, or that 67 is for d7Aov dru. L. Bos adduces but one 
example of this ellipsis, 1 Joh. iii. 20: dre éav xataywookn judy 7 Kapdia, 
éTe pelCay éotiv 6 beds Ths KapSias nuev; in which, if an ellipsis of dyAoy 
before the second 67. were admissible, it would seem to offer an easy 
explanation of that difficult text. I venture to add two examples from 
St Chrysostom (T. x, p. 38 BD): Ei yap py éeyévero ra yeyevnpéva... 
(supply O7Aov) bre radra mAarrew Gudoverkodvtes ... Kal TH Oe@ mpooKpovery 
euedXov, kal puplovs dvobev mpocdokay Kepavvors ... Ei yap pawwopevor Hoay ... 
ovdev dros Katopbdcat eder, ovdels yap pawvopevors TelOerar ei dé KaTdpOacar, 
Gorep ovv xardpbwcar, kat Seixvvor Td Tédos (Supply d4Aov) 6re mavT@V Foav 
coperepor ei S€ mdvT@v Hoav GopeTepot, EYAHAON rt ovK av andes ndOov 
éml TO KNpUypa. 

Those who reject the idea of an ellipsis, take érz for guza, and demand 
our acquiescence in such a preposterous sentiment as the following: ‘ For 
we brought nothing into this world, for (because) neither can we carry 
anything out’; in other words: ‘It was the ordinance of God, that we 
should bring nothing into the world, to teach us to remember that we can 
carry nothing out.’ 


VI. 10: plfa yap wdvrev Tav Kakadv éorlv 7 diiapyupla] A. V. ‘For the love 
of money is THE root of all evil’ Recent translators (with the exception 
of Dean Alford) have ascribed to St Paul the very tame and unrhetorical 
sentiment: ‘The love of money is A root of all evil.’ ‘ This passage,’ say 
the Authors of the Zemferance Bible Commentary}, ‘has been strangely 
cited in opposition to the statement that strong drink is the source of 
much of the evil which afflicts and demoralizes society.’ And again: 
‘St Paul’s words are, “ For covetousness is @ root of all the evils,” i.e. of 
all the evils mentioned in the preceding verse?, but not the exclusive root 


1 Instead of ‘Rightly dividing the  dddyiords éore THs aAnOelas Kperis. 


Word of Truth,’ the present ‘motto’ of 2 Another mis-translation, as if the 
this work, I would suggest the following Greek were rdvrwv Tov T poerpnuev wy 
from Menander: kax@v. Compare Gen. xlviii. 16: 6 


“O BovrAcrar yap pédvov dpuv Kat mpoo- dryyedos 6 pubuerds we ex mdvrav Tiv 
Soka, kaxov (A. V. ‘from all evil’). 
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of even these ;—a much more moderate proposition.’ Moderate enough, 
but (as we have before hinted) not, rhetorical. If St Paul had been 
elsewhere declaiming against intemperance, as here against covetousness, 
he might have said, pita yap wavtwv trav kaxdv 7 pirowia, without being 
chargeable with inconsistency. From an animated and vehement speaker 
or writer we naturally look for strong and highly coloured denunciations 
of that particular folly or vice which comes under his lash, leaving out of 
sight for the time others which may equally deserve castigation. 

With respect to the absence of the article, we take the following 
examples from Wetstein (who collected them for another purpose), in all 
of which the English idiom requires its insertion. Athenaeus VII. p. 280 A: 
apxy Kal pia mavtos dyabov 7 tis yaorpos nOovn. Diog. Laert. VI. 50: rhv 
idapyupiay eie (Diogenes Cynicus) pnrpdmodw mdvtev tov kaxkayv. From 
our own observation we add: Stob. Alor. T. X. 38: Biwy 6 coducrns Thy 
pirapyupiav pntporodw edreye maons Kakias eiva. Philostr. Her. p. 24, ed. 
Boissonade: pa tidy adjOevav, nv exeivos pntépa aperis ovomacew clwder. 
Synes. EP. 115: rv evderav en vyelas elvac pntépa. Aeschin. EA. 5: 
dpx7 Soxet por Tod Biov 7 dmadday) THs avroOs woNireias. Diod. Sic. T. IX. 
p- 350, ed. Bip.: 7 yap ddiia, pntpomodis otaa Tey kKakdY ... TAS peyloTas 
amepyacerar cupopds1. 


VI. 17: 1 mapéxovte jpiv mAovelws mdvra] A more elegant Greek 
phrase would have been, ré dares qyiv aravra xopynyovrtt (Diod. Sic. 
XIX. 3). The addition eis dréAavow may mean ad fruendum, non ad 
accumulandum, though we cannot accept Dean Alford’s understanding of 
droAavors, ‘the reaping enjoyment from, azd so having done with, for 
which he claims the analogy of dwéyw, and other verbs in which azo 
exerts this force, which does not hold when the simple verb, as in drodaveur, 
is not in use. But, more probably, eis adméAavow is an efexegesis of 
mAovaiws, intended to emphasize the prodigality of the Giver of all good, 
as in the following passages: Lucian. Cyn. 5: dor éyew ras mavta apbova, 
bi) mpos THY xpelav povov, GAAd Kal mpds Hdovnv. Diod. Sic. XI..25: ixOvo- 
Tpodeiov eyévero, moAAovs mapexopevov ixOvs eis rpupny Kal dmodavaww. V. 40 
(quoted by Wetstein): kaprav apOoviav ¢xovow, ov povoy mpds THY apKodaay 
Scarpopny, adda kai mpds amddavow Sayrj Kat tpupyy avyxovaar. 


VI. 18: eiperadérovs...kowvwvikots|] ‘Ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate.’ For ‘distribute’ (which is rather dcvadcdovar, Luke xviii. 22, 
Acts iv. 35) a better word would be ‘impart,’ as A. V. Luke iii. 11, Rom. 1. 
11, 1 Thess. ii. 8. Compare Schol. Platon. Ruhnk. p. 68: kowa ra rév 
pitov: emi rév evperadoror. S. Basil. T. 1. p. 620 C: Advvato yap jou 
eireiv 6 Hedords...0Tt plpodpa Tov pUppnka’ dyerddorov yap To (@ov: EavT@ 
peév ovvayes, érép S€ ov Onoavpife. As ‘imparting’ and ‘communicating’ 


1 [Cf. Phot. Cod. CLXVI. p. 189: kal — kcavod, Kal Tod mepl perapoppwoewy Aov- 
yap Tod mept ddndav Sinynudtwy Aov-  xlov, myyh Kal plea €orxev elvar TovTo, ] 
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are virtually the same thing, to avoid tautology, another sense of xowv@yKkovs 
has been thought to be here intended, as St Chrysostom explains 
GpiArntixovs, mpoonveis ; Theodoret drupov 760s éxovras; A. V. ‘Or, sociable’ ; 
R. V. ‘Or, ready to sympathize’; all of them fairly within the scope of 
the term. But Gal. vi.6 and Heb. xiii. 16 are in favour of the common 
interpretation, in support of which Wetstein also adduces Lucian. 77m. 
56: mpos avdpa oiov oé, amdoikoy Kal Tav Gvt@v Kowwrxov. Id. Prsc. 35: 
drav pev ovv avrovs tt dén AapBavewv, TOAVS 6 Tepl TOU KoLv@riKoY eivar Seiv 
Noyos, Kal ds ddudopoy 6 mAovros. I add Alciphr. ZP. Ill. 19: Kowwvixds 
av kal diréraipos dvato cavrod. Diotogenes Pythagoricus ap. Stob. Flor. 
T. XLVUI. 62: A true king should be oddpov pév rept ras ddovds, Kowwva- 
tTiKos O€ mept Ta xpnpata, Ppovipos Sé kal Sewods wept Trav apxav. 


ll PIMOTHY. 


Chap. II. 2: kal d qKoveas rap’ énod 81d rodddv paptipwyv] A. V.‘ Among 
(Or, dy) many witnesses.’ The sense of ‘among’ seems to be confined (or 
nearly so) to the phrase dia mavrwv, as Homer, 6 & émpere kal did ravror, 
or Herodotus, Oéns aévov kat dia mavtwv Tdv avabnuarwy. The best Greek 
writers prefer emi papripwv! to signify that anything was done adhzbitis 
testzbus, in the presence of witnesses; but da paptvpey is also used in the 
same way, as was long since observed by H. Stephens, s. v. waprup; and 
the single example which he adduces might, perhaps, lead us to suppose 
that it was a /ega/ term. It is to be found in Plut. T. 11. p. 338 F, where 
Darius is made to say: ‘I pray that I may be fortunate, and victorious in 
war; but if I am ruined, 6 Zed marpae Mepoay kal Bacidewor Oeoi, may no 
other than Alexander sit on the throne of Cyrus!’ ‘This,’ adds the 
Author, ‘was an act of adoption (elomoinats) of Alexander in the presence 
of the gods as witnesses (da Oedv paprvpwv).’ And so the phrase was 
understood by St Chrysostom: Ti éori, dia moAAdy paptipev; ws ay ei 
Zreyev: 00 AdOpa ieovaas, ovdé Kpup7, GAda moAAGY TapdyT@Y, pera 
mappnotas. 


II. 20: els rysjv...eis drystav] To the former class belonged the Zad/e, 
to the latter the footstool, according to Diod. Sic. XVII. 66: jAynKa ido 
TO map ekeivo padvora Tina@pevov (Tv tpdmeCav) viv ATimoy yeyovos oKevos 
(iméBapov); also the wodammrjp, which was used eveueiv Te Kal evoupée 
kat 1ddas amovi¢erOa (Herod. 11. 1727). In the next verse evypyoroy rH 
deconérn might be translated, ‘meet for the owwer’s use,’ as Lucian. 
Demon. 17: ypappdriov €v adyopa mporibeis, pElov Tov drod€écayta, doris ein 
tov Saxturiov Seowdrns, Akew Kal... amwodapBavev. Synes. Ef. 42: emaviro 
roivwy “Aadddwos eis rd Seamdrns eivar THY Kepapiwy (potteries) rj rod marpos 
dcadnKn*. 

II. 25: tovs dvriSiarGenévous] All English versions: ‘those that oppose 
themselves.’ Vulg. eos gud resistunt veritatt. Dean Alford quotes from 
Ambrosiaster, ‘eos qui diversa sentiunt,’ but puts it aside with the remark : 
‘To take the general meaning of dvarifeo Oa satisfies the context better 


1 [Eml pdprvot is found App. B. C. 
Ill. 14: 00s yap Te“ Pwpators rods Oerovs 
éml pdpruat ylyverae rols orparnyots.] 

2 [Compare the saying .of Themis- 
tocles Ael. Y. A. xin. 4o (of the 
Athenians who first disgraced him and 
then recalled him to power): Ov« éraw@ 


Tovs TovovTous dvdpas, olrwes Thy adTny 
dplda Kat olvoxdyy exovor. See Synes. 
Ep. 57, p. 192 B: ottrw 5 oxebos TO wey 
driuov To 6é rludy eart Te Kal voulferan, | 
3 [Cf. Lucian. Scyth. 1: ol 6xrdmodes 
Kadovpevor’ Toiro 6é éort, do Bou 
Seombrny elvat, Kal dudéns mas. | 
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than to supply rév voor.’ He evidently takes dvaridecOa to be the middle 
form, of which the ‘general meaning’ is disponere (aliquid), never that I 
am aware of aisponere se, which is what is required to make dvridiariber Oat 
bear the sense of ofponere se. Nor, if we accept the version of Am- 
brosiaster, is it necessary to supply rév vodv, since Siarideo Oar may well be 
passive, as it certainly is in such phrases as dvoxddkws or xaheras 
dvarideoOa mpos Twa, differing in no respect from duaxeioOa. Here, instead 
of a qualifying adverb, we have the compound form dvridvat ideo Oa, which 
may therefore be considered as equivalent to évavtias diatibec Oa, ‘to be 
contrariwise or adversely affected; which brings us back to the rejected 
version, ‘eos qui diversa sentiunt.’ 

The only other example of the compound verb is to be found in 
Longinus zep) Sous XVI. 1. The Author is speaking of the too free use 
of figures (cyrara) in pleading before an arbitrary judge, who might be 
apt, in such a case, to think the orator was treating him like a child, and 
trying to take advantage of his simplicity; and so he either turns quite 
savage (dmoOnpiotrat rd avvodov), or if he should suppress his wrath, he zs 
sure to be adversely affected towards the persuasive force of the pleadings 
(mpds Thy red TV Noyov TavTas avTiiaTiBerat). 

II. 26: eLoypypévor in’ adrod eis 7d éxelvov O€Anpa] Literally, ‘having 
been caught by him unto his will.’ If the second pronoun had been adroo 
as well as the first, there would have been no difficulty in referring both 
to 6 didBodos. But the change of pronouns would lead us to look out for 
another and more remote person for éxeivov, and this could be none other 
than 6 debs in v. 25. But if God’s will were the object in view, the agent 
could no longer be the devil, and we should have to go back to dovAos 
kupiov in v. 24 for the antecedent of avrod; in which case the words before 
us could only be made intelligible by the insertion of explanatory notes in 
the text, as R. V. ‘having been caught by him (the Lord’s servant) unto 
his (God’s) will!’ To avoid this, the question has been raised whether 
the two pronouns must ecessarily be assigned to different persons. It is 
allowed that if their places had been reversed, im éxeivou eis Td avrov 
(=€avrod) 6é\nua, there would have been nothing abnormal in the phrase ; 
the devil, having been just mentioned by name, might properly be referred 
to as ‘that person’ (compare Tit. iii. 7,2, Pet. i. 16). Here, however, it is, 
‘having been. caught by him unto that person’s will’; which, though 
certainly a clumsy mode of putting it, is one which might slip from the 
pen of the most practised writer in the fervour of composition. Examples, 
coming more or less near to that of the text, are not wanting; but the 
following from Xenoph. Cyrof. IV. 5, 20 seems to have escaped ob- 
servation: émedav d€ alcOnrac (Cyaxares) moAdovs pév TAY ToAepiov arro- 


1[R. V. ‘by the Lord’s servant unto house,’ with a marginal note ‘ That is, 
the will of God.’ In Heb. iii. 2, 5: év | God’s house.’] 
dw T@ olkw avrod is translated ‘in all his 
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Ae@déras, mavras S€ dreAndapévors ... yydcerar bru od viv Epnuos yiverat, nvika 
ot pito. AYTOY rods EKEINOY ¢yOpovs,droAAvovow!. 


*IIT. 6: ceowpevpéva dpapriais] ‘Laden with sins” Dean Alford 
(after De Wette) says: ‘ They are burdened, their consciences oppressed, 
with sins, and in this morbid state they lie open to the insidious attacks 
of these proselytizers’ &c. But cecwpevpéva is rather ‘overwhelmed’ than 
‘burdened’ (S«S8apnyéva) and so it was understood by the Syriac trans- 
lators, who render it by prasad, which is the equivalent of such Greek 
words as kataxexoopéva, karopwpvypéva, &c. St Chrysostom says of this 
word: ro rAjGo0s ray auapridy mapiotynct, Kal TO draktov, kal TS TVYKEXUpEVOV. 


IV. 13: tov pedsvqv] ‘the cloke” On the erdouns (hawérns, paenula) 
see Wetstein. His best examples are Artemid. Ondvocr. 11. 3: xAapds... 
Odiw Kal orevoxwpiay ... pavreverat, did TO eumepiéxew TO oadpa: TO dé adro 
kal 0 Neyopevos pawoddns. Ael. Lamprid. Alexandro Severo: Paenulis 
intra urbem frigoris causa ut senes uterentur permisit, cum td vestimenti 
genus semper ttinerarium aut pluviae fuisset. For the benefit of those 
who hold with the late Dr Neale, that the cloke which St Paul left behind 
him at Troas, and which he desires Timothy to bring with him, was a 
liturgical vestment or chasudle, I will point out a curious coincidence 
from profane history, in a story told of Hercules by Diod. Sic. 1v. 38: 
*Evravéa dé Ovoiav émirehav, améoreike Tov vmnpéryny cis Tpaxiva mpos THY 
yvvaika Anidvepay- tovt@ dé mpooretaypévoy Hv, airhoa xitava kal iparioy, 
ois ei@Oer xpnoba mpos Tas Oucias. 

As the subject of VESTMENTS possesses a certain interest at the 
present time’, it may be worth while to notice one or two passages from 
patristical writers, which have been thought (quite groundlessly) to favour 
the idea that St Paul’s cloke was a chasuble. 

The first, in order of time, is that of Tertullian, Lzd. de Oratione, c. 12: 
‘We will here notice certain other observances, which may be justly 
charged with vanity, as being practised without any authority of Christ or 
his Apostles. For instance; it is the practice of some persons to lay 
aside their clokes before they pray (fosztis penulis orationem facere), a 
rite borrowed from heathen worship; which if it were proper to be done, 
the Apostles who have given directions about the dress to be used in 
prayer (de habitu orationis) would not have omitted: unless any one 
should claim St Paul’s own example in favour of the custom, supposing 


1[This passage from Xenoph. is évrwv éxelvwy (Galli) abr@. éxetvos ydp 


quoted by Stallbaum in his note on Plat. 
-Phaedo 106 B. Cf. Dem. p. 633, 12: 
Tov yap puydda TOTS Toews Ov Tpomelmev 
dvoua, ns ovK ort merovola aiTe (Te $.), 
GANG Td TOO mpdyuwaros (Tov avdpopédvor) 
@ Karéornoey abrov éxetvos evoxov. 
Lucian. Zewx. 8: radra épwrv (Antiochus) 


mdvu movnpas elxe Tas Ehrrldas, ws auaxov 


(Antiochus) x.7.€é. The Bishop of Here- 
ford, in a letter, quotes Plat. Protag. 
310 D: av atr@ (Protagorae) das apyv- 
pov Kal melOys éxeworv...where Stallb. 
refers to his note on Phaed. 106 B.] 

2 The Otium Norv. Pars Tertia 
was published in 1881. Ed. 
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that he left his cloke with Carpus, while he was at prayer. The sentence 
in italics (which is evidently a sort of banter) in the original is only, ‘nisi 
si qui putant Paulum penulam suam in oratione penes Carpum reliquisse’ ; 
but the writer’s meaning is undoubtedly what I have expressed. Thus 
understood, the passage, instead of favouring, is so plainly opposed to the 
‘chasuble theory,’ as to elicit from one of its advocates! the following 
remark: ‘The passage is rhetorical, and the /acwma (sic) seems to require 
filling up in this way—“an opinion too absurd to be maintained by reason 
of the dawodns not being a cloke.”’ This is ‘filling up’ with a vengeance! 

The next authority is that of St Chrysostom, who, however, is not 
claimed as a witness in favour of the ‘chasuble theory,’ but only as 
neutral, and not to be cited on the other side; first, because he is 
undecided whether the deAdvys was a cloke, or a case wherein books were 
kept; and, secondly, because the use of a general term (iuariov) does not 
exclude the particular kind of vestment called a chasuble. In reply we 
would remark, that although St Chrysostom was bound to mention the 
‘portfolio theory,’ as being held by some (his words are: tuarwov évravOa 
héyers twes d€ hace TO yhooadkopor, &vOa ra BiBdia éxecro) his own opinion 
was, evidently, the one first stated, as he goes on to remark: ‘But he 
sends for the geAdvns, that he may not have to procure it from others, 
according to his own saying, ““Ye know that these hands have ministered 
to my necessities”; and again, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.”’ But there is another passage of St Chrysostom, which has 
never been quoted in connexion with this controversy, but which is quite 
conclusive, as far as his opinion goes. It is in his first homily on the 
Philippians, where he is replying to the objection of some mean persons, 
who excused themselves from providing a suitable maintenance for their 
Spiritual pastors on the ground of such texts as Matt. x. 9, 10: ‘ Provide 
neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your girdles, nor scrip for your 
journey, ezther two coats, neither shoes, &c. ‘What?’ he says, ‘had 
not Peter a girdle, and a cloke, and shoes (Acts xii. 8)? And Paul too, 
when he writes to Timothy, “Do thy diligence to come before winter”; 
and then gives him instructions, “The cloke which I left at Troas” &c. 
There now! he says, the cloke ; and no one would pretend to say that he 
had not a second, namely, the one he was wearing. For if he was not in 
the habit of wearing one, it would be superfluous for him to bid Timothy 
bring this one; but if he did wear one, and could not help wearing one, 
it is clear that he had another besides.’ 

After this, I think there can be no doubt what this early Greek father 
understood by St Paul’s @edovns, namely, not a portfolio (though that 
explanation has some support from antiquity, especially from both Syriac 
versions) but a cloke, perhaps of some particular make or material which 
procured it a peculiar name, but still a garment for ordinary wear, or as 
an additional protection against the winter. 


1 Rey. J. R. Lunn, in the Report of LExhibition, held at York in October, 
the Proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Art 1866. 


bt, 


*Chap. I. 5: tva ta Nelrovra émiSop@doy] ‘That thou shouldest set in 
order’ &c. Dean Alford, in his Mew Testament, gives the more correct 
rendering, ‘That thou shouldest further set in order’ &c. So St Chryso- 
stom, who urges it as a proof of the Apostle’s freedom from jealousy, that 
he leaves to Timothy the appointment of elders, cal rd G@AXa mavra boa 
€deiro Tivos eTdiopbacews, ds dy elmot Tis, mAelovos Katapticpov. Then he 
goes on: ti Aéyers, eié por; Ta Ga mpoadi0pbovra ; 


I. 7: pa ad0d8y] ‘not self-willed” 2 Pet. ii. 10: roApnral, addddecs, 
‘presumptuous ave they, self-willed.’ A sedf-willed person is one who 
follows his own will or opinion, and does not yield to the wishes or 
opinions of others. Perhaps he is best represented by the Greek idvoyvo- 
pov and dvotpamedos. Avdadys, though nearly related to these, is, properly, 
stbi placens, that is, not one who pleases himself, but who zs pleased with 
himself, and holds other people cheap, in one word, se/f-satzsfied. This 
is the strict meaning of the word, but it is commonly used in a wider 
sense, best expressed by the English ‘arrogant,’ which is also etymo- 
logically appropriate (avrogaus, gui sibi aligutd arrogat). Aristotle 
(Eth. Magn. 1. 29) says that cepvorns éeorivy avOadeias avapéooyv Tre Kat 
dpeoxkeias, which H. Stephens correctly renders, Gravitas est medium inter 
arrogantiam et placendi studium. It should also be observed that 
self-will or wilfulness usually displays itself in the disposition and 
actions; while av@adea is chiefly concerned with a man’s manners and 
outward behaviour! 

The Philoxenian version of the N. T., and the Syro-hexaplarian of the 
O. T., render avOadys by Lu; 80, which they also use for Opacvs, mpomerns, 
and irayos. Compare Archbishop Trench’s Synonyms of the N. T., 


p- 350, ed. 9. 


1 (Cf. Plut. Wet. Cor. xv: odd rhv trois opudelv. See also Za. Dion vVitt. 
épnuta dvorxov, ws Idarev edeyev, and Comp. Alcib. c. Cor. 1V: ay alrvov 
avdgderay eldws Ore Oe? wddrora Siadedyew  amavTwv 7d dvoutdyTrov TOO Tpdmov Kal 
eyxetpotvra mparyyuac. kowols Kal avOpw- Nav brepnpavoy kal atOades.] 
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¥II. 3: & kataoripari] A.V. ‘in behaviour.’ Alf. ‘in deportment.’ R.V. 
‘in demeanour. Either of these two is to be preferred to the A. V. 
Kardornpa expresses a man’s outward bearing, including gazt, posture, 
expression of countenance, dress, &c. The following descriptions have 
been pecveou | quoted: Porphyr. De Adstin. 1V. 6: 16 cepvov Kak Tod 
KaTaoTnpatos éwparo. mopela Te yap nv evTakTos, Kat BAéupa xaBeorakos 
facta ...yehos 5€ oravios, et b€ mov yévorro, péexpt pevdiaoews: det Oe 
€yTos TOU OXNMaTOS Nets: Ug 2 Ant. XV. 7, 5: avrn ee ye pry 
TE T@ KATACTH MATL Kal TH Xpoa Tis wapKos aperalnare ups tov Oavarov 
dmne. I add Ignat. ad Trall. 3: év Th emiokim@ vuar, ov avTo TO KaTa- 
oTnya peyadn paOnreia. It should, however, be observed that both 
karaoTnwa and xaracracis, even without an epithet, involve the idea of 
calmness and composure. Thus, from the former we get the adjective 
karaortnparixos, which is used by Plutarch in contrasting the characters of 
the two Gracchi (Vit. 7. Gracc. 11): mpdrov pév odv id€a mpoo@mov Kat 
Bréupare kal kuvfpare mpGos Kal kataotnpatiKos Hv o TuBépios, &vrovos d€ Kal 
aopodpos 6 Taios. For xatdorasis I would instance in St Chrysostom 
(T. X. p. 259 D), in describing the difference between the prophet and the 
pavris: 6 d€ mpopyrns odx obras, dAAG peta Stavoias ynpovons, kal coppoovrys, 
kal kataoTdaces, kai cidds 0 Pbéyyerat, dravta pnow: where for caracraots 
the Syriac version has jZamal\o, the very word which the Philox. 
puts for xardornua in this place, and the Syriac translator of Lagarde’s 
Rel. Furis Eccles. for evrakia (p. wxrO, 16). 


II. 5: oitxovpots] ‘Keepers at home.’ This is the old reading, which 
has lately been ousted on the authority of ACF and (before correction) 
ND, which read olkoupyovs, i.e. according to R. V. ‘workers at home.’ 
The only authority for this word is Soranus of Ephesus, a medical writer 
(not earlier than the 2nd century) from whose work [epi yuvaixetwv mabov 
(published at Berlin 1838) Boissonade quotes oixouvpydv xa KxaOédpiov 
(sedentary) diayewv Biov, where oixovpdy would suit at least equally well. 
The verd is quoted from Clem. Rom. Ep. ad Cor. Il. 1: & te TO Kavow 
Ths vmotayhs UTupxovoas, Ta KaTa TOY oikoV GEpvas oikoupyew ediddoKeTE 
navy cwdpovovoas'. The ancient versions have, Vulg. domus curam 
habentes; Pesch. .OOLAD? Dea; Philox. |AS) Largs; all for 
oixoupo’s. But the strongest argument for the old reading is, that it is 
improbable, not to say incredible, that in his exhaustive description of 
the female character, the Apostle should have omitted this particular 
feature. ‘Graecae mulieris’ (to quote Valcken. ad Herod. Iv. 114) ‘prima 
virtus habebatur rd éydov pévew kal otkovpeiv.? Such was Sarah, Apy 
(abscondita, domi sedens) according to Raschi on Gen. xviii. 9; Dinah, 


1 [Cf. Dio. Chrys. Or. 111. p. 48, 1: Suaxexavuévos els rd werdvraror, ofol 
34: GAN éxelvars pev 7T& moda Tav  elow ol Oadarroupyol yéporres.] 
épywv Kar’ olktay éort. Lucian. Herc. 
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on the contrary, is described as nyNy) (exzens extra aedes, pidé£odos 1) 
in allusion to Gen. xxxiv. 1. And there is scarcely a single passage of 
ancient writers, from Solomon downwards, in praise of a virtuous wife, 
in which this feature is not specially set forth. From Wetstein’s ample 
store and other sources we select the following. Dio. Cass. LVI. p. 391: 
yun cddpar, oikoupds, oikovopos, maSorpopos. Philo Jud. de Maled. T. 11. 
P. 431: yuvaixas as Hydyorro Kovpidias emt ynoiav maddv onopdy, odppovas, 
Plut. Conjug. Praec. 32 (T. I: p. 142D): rH 
*"Hiciov 6 Gedias Appodirny éroincey xehovnv marodaar, oikovpias otpPBodor 
Tats yuvar&i kai orwmjs. Alciphr. ZA. II. 58: edeyer yap yaperais émixArpors 


oikoupovus, Kat didavdpovs. 


otkoupias mpémewy Kal Tov cepvdy Biov, Tas éraipas Sé Set elvan mavrav avapavddv. 
[Compare Prov. vii. 11 : ev oik@ ody ovyatovow of ides adris (meretricis).| 
Lbid. 25: eye Sé oikovpé porn peta Tis Svpas ayanntas, ta radia Baveadooa 
(singing to sleep). Stob. F/or. T. LXXIV. 61: id:a pev dvdpos, ro oTparayév, 
kal modtrever Oar, Kal Sawayopév: idva Se yuvarkds, TO oixoupér, kai evSov péver, 
Artemid. Ozdrocr. 11. 32: AnWera 
yuvaixa evpophor, jpéua mAoveiay, muotiKny Kal oikovpoy Kal meopnerny TO 
avOpi. Orell. Zuscrip. Lat. 4639: ‘Hic sita est Amymone Marci, optima 
et pulcherrima, lanifica, pia, pudica, frugi, casta, domzseda. Ibid. 4848: 
Nomen parentes nominarunt Claudiam, | suum maritum corde dilexit 
suo | ... | domum servavit, lanam fecit. Dixi; abi.’ 

Two distinct meanings have been correctly assigned to oixkovpos and 
its derivatives: first, domz se continens*, and secondly, rem familiarem 
curans. As might have been expected, and as may be seen in some of 
the above examples, they are apt to run into each other. The Vulgate 
and Syriac versions have taken the word in the second sense, which is 
etymologically the more correct of the two, as Hesychius: Olkovpés, 6 
dpovri{eyv ta Tod olkov Kai puddrTwy: ovpos yap 6 PvAak éyera. But, 
without an epithet, it seems more natural to understand oikoupos as 
significant of a moral quality, which, in the mistress of a family, ‘keep- 
ing at home’ undoubtedly is. If, however, with Theophylact and the 
elder Syriac, we point oikovpovs dyads, ‘good housekeepers,’ we may 
then include doz senses of oixouvpds, our English word ‘housekeeper’ 


\ 2 ie \ , \ * 
Kat exdéxeo Oat Kat Oeparrevev Tov avdpa. 


1 Epicharm. ap. Stob. P/or.'T. Lx1x. not been able to find. That these two 


17: ef 6€ kal piréEoddv Te kal Nddov Kal 
dayrh, | od yuvaty’ eters, dia Biov & 
aruxlay koowouuévay. [Plut. I. 242 €: 
Kaddrep 76 cGpua Kal Tobvoua THs ayab7s 
yuvaikds oldmevos dety KardkNetoTov elvac 
xal "ANEZOAON. Ps. Ixviii. 13: 
m’a mi3zi ‘she that tarried at home 
divided the spoil.’ Mater famitlias.] 
2 A shorter and better-known epi- 
taph on a good wife is ‘Domum mansit; 
lanam fecit,’ the source of which I have 


ideas were generally associated appears 
from Plutarch’s (Vit. Anton. x.) de- 
scription of the character of Fulvia, the 
wife of Antony, ‘who had a soul above 
wool-spinning and housekeeping’ (ov 
Ttadaclav ovdé oixouplay ppovoty ytvatov). 

3 [Said of. men. Plut. Vet. Caes. 


XIV: tt ovv...0o8 Kal ov Tatra dediws 
olkoupeis ; (instead of going to the 
senate).] ~ 
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having precisely the same twofold acceptation. At all events, we trust 
we have successfully vindicated the old and cherished reading against 
the proposed unnecessary and most tasteless innovation. We shall be 
told that it is hardly possible that for so well-known a word as oixoupés 
the copyists should have substituted one, of which the existence is 
extremely doubtful. But to this it may be replied: if oixovpos was 
familiar to the copyists, @ fortéord it must have been familiar to the 
Apostle; and, in writing on such a subject, must have been (so to 
speak) at his fingers’ ends; how came he then to give the preference 
to a barbarous, scarcely intelligible dmwaé Aeyopevov, if not vox nulla, 
like oixoupyés? 


IIL. 4: Ore 88 } Xpyorotys Kal 4 hriavOparla erepdvy Tod cwripos Hav 
Geod] Ina note on Acts xxvili. 2 we have said that phz/anthropy, as felt 
and exercised by a human being towards mankind in general, is a novel 
use of the word; but this does not apply to beings of a superior nature. 
Indeed Thomas Magister (p. 896) places in the very front of his definition 
of ditavOperia, ov povoy 7 amo Tav vmepexovTaY eis Tos eAdTTOUS evpéveta, 
@s 7 Tov Oeov PiravOpwria wept nuads...ddX 7 Twos amAds Tpos ovTWody Piria. 
In this special sense the word is used by Plutarch (Vz¢. Nw. 1V): kai mov 
Noyov exet, Tov Gedy ov irurmor, ovde Piropyw, adda PiravOpemov 6vra, Tois 
duahepovrws ayabovis ebéhew ovveivact. And when it is said of Prometheus, 
a heroic if not a divine personage, that he was xa imepBorjy piiavOperos 
(Lucian. de Sacrif. 6), no doubt it is the whole race of mankind that he 
embraced in his beneficent views. To this class is usually supposed to 
belong St Paul’s use of the word in Tit. iii. 4. The A. V. ‘But after 
that the kindness and love (Or, Azty) of God our Saviour toward man 
appeared,’ is faulty because it seems to connect ‘kindness’ with ‘toward 
man,’ as well as ‘love,’ which the Greek does not. This may be avoided 
by rendering ‘the kindness and love-toward-man of God our Saviour,’ or 
(as R. V.) ‘the kindness of God our Saviour, and his love toward man.’ 
But in fact, the combination of ypnordrns kai PiravOpemia, ‘kindness and 
humanity,’ is so familiar to all readers of Greek, that it seems unlikely 
that the Apostle should have used this formula in any other way than 
that which has obtained the stamp of literary currency. The following 
examples, partly original, and partly from Wetstein’s collection, may 
suffice. Stob. Flor. XLVI. 76: ad’ drav ypnorérnre Kat pravOperia xpabj 
TO cenvov Kal adarnpoy Ths empareias®. Liban. Progymn. p. 52B: xenoro- 
TyTa doket, pitavOpwmiav pedéra. Lucian. Tém. 8: ~ypnordrns erérpipev 
avrov, kat piiavOpwmia, kai 6 mpds Seopevous Gmavras oiktos. Id. Scyth. to: 


1 [Cf. Lucian, Bis Acc. 1: mdvra piddvOpwmros 6 Oeds...mpoonkdvrws dvri- 
yap. raira brd piravOpwrlas of Beoi xaplterar 7d ddpov.] 
movotet. Philo de Adr. § 36 (Mangey, 2 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Demetr. L: mera 
P- 29): TO Oh Thy GdnOF radbrnv duoro- Tar BAAwY KadhOv awTge itavOpwrlas 
ylav duodoynkére Tpbrw, xpnords av Kal kal xXpnororyros erldatw didovc7. | 
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THY wey yap XpnoTOTNTa, Kal THY mpds Tods E€vovs diravOpwmiav. Diod. Sic. 
T. X. p. 122, ed. Bip.: kal yap ékeivor, Ypnorornre kat piavOpwria xpepevor, 
tats Baowelats evevdarnovnoav. Joseph. At. X. 9, 3: Katavonoavtes 8€...r7y 
Tov TodSodiov xpnorornta kal ditavOpwriay. Aristid. p. 335 C: 7s pravOpw- 
mias Kat ypnororntos ért moda Kal Ka&?’ yuas 7 modus expépovoa Selyyara 
Gavpaterar. So with the adjectives, as Stob. Alor. T. XLVIII. 67: re de 
evepyetikos, PiiavOpemos, xpnoros. Plut. Vit. Luc. XVIII: radta pev odv 
gdvoe xpnorov dvra kai . Avia Tov AovKovAdov. Lucian. Ep. Sat. 33: mpos 
yap TS xpnotods kal . axovew. Charit. Aphrod. Il. 2: Avovdotos yap o 
Seomotns av xpnotos éote kal gd. Herodian. IV. 3, 6: ypnoros te ov 
kal d. Tois cuvodvor. Onosander 38: rats d€ mpooxwpovoats modect...pidav- 
Operas Kat xypnotas tpocdhepécba. Sed manum de tabula. 


IIT. 8, 14: Kaddv epyov mpoteracba.] A. V. ‘To maintain good works.’ 
And on v. 14: ‘Or, profess honest trades.’ The marginal version has 
been advocated by Grotius (on v. 14 only) and Clericus; and recently by 
A. H. Wratislaw in the Journal of Philology, Vol. Ill. p. 258 sq. We 
will first enquire how the verb rpoicrac6a comes to be used in the sense 
of professing or practising a particular calling or business. 

Comparing the Latin prostare, it appears probable that this use of the 
word arose from the practice of the workman or tradesman standing before 
his shop for the purpose of soliciting customers. We have an example of 
this primary use in a passage of St Chrysostom (T. IX. p. 443C), who 
says of St Paul: kal ovde év rd Knpirrew rhs téxvns dréotn, adda Kal Tore 
déppara éppamre, Kai épyaotnpiov mpoetotnkes. Of course it is a rhetorical 
flourish to say that Paul stood before the workshop; but less so than if we 
were to understand the phrase (as St Chrysostom’s translators have done) 
of his being the manager or foreman of a tent-manufactory. However, 
there is ove kind of occupation (rap émi pica mwodovoedy ra’ Adpodirns) to 
which the word has always been applicable in its literal sense; which is 
sufficiently indicated by the well-known phrases mpoeornkévar oikjpuaros, 
réyous, or simply mpoeatnxeva, Prostare. Thus Xenoph. Ephes. v. 7: 6 d¢ 
mopvoBockos...jvdykacev avtTny oikipatos mpoeardvat* Kal d)...Fyev @s mpoorn- 
copévny réyous. S. Chrysost. T. I. p. 559D: ras amo tov réyous yuvaixas 
dvaotnioas and TOV oiknudroy év ois mpoeotnkeoay. T. X. Pp. I54E: kat yap 
maons Twopyns aia xporepov mpoevaTnKker 7 nperepa svors. Macrob. Som. 
Scip. 1. 2: ‘Visas sibi esse Eleusinias Deas habitu meretricio ante 
lupanar’ ludere prostantes’ From this primary meaning is naturally 
derived that of exercising a calling or profession, whether discreditable, 
as Plut. Vet. Pericl. XXIV: kaimep od Koopiov mpoeotacay éepyacias ovdé 
cepuvns, adda mradioKas éraipovoas Tpépovoay; Julian. LZ. XLIX: 7 Téxvns 
rivos Kai épyacias aicxpas Kai emoveidiorov mpoicracda; or respectable, as 
mpototacbar pytopiKis, tarpikhs etc. Hence, by an easy transition, we 
arrive at the general meaning of conducting or managing any matter 
of business; as Stob. Flor. T. CXVI. 49: OvTe pHY apxhs oios Té eaTe 
mpvictarOa (6 yépov). Dion. Hal. Azz, Ill. 36: éeuéeudero S€ rods Kakas 
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mpoicrapévous tov iSiev [krnuatwr], bs ov BeBaiovs modiras. V. 17: éav Te 
modéuov ryepovias AaBdvres, eav Te moAuTiKGY Epywv mpogtagias. Xenoph. 
Mem. IW. 2, 2: otk ei povoy rod éavrod Biov Kados mpoeoryxo. There is, 
therefore, no objection, as far as mpoicracGa is concerned, to either of the 
proposed interpretations. 

The advocates of honest trades or occupations insist strongly on the 
context in both places: in the former ratrd éort Kaha kai Ghéhipa Tois 
dvOpérors; in the latter, eis ras dvayxaias xpeias!; but these are general 
expressions, which are capable of being so explained as to suit either 
interpretation. Even if honest trades were intended, the ‘necessary 
uses’ may still be those of the Church, not of the individual, especially 
when it is added, ‘that they be not wufruztful, that is, ‘that they may 
bring forth fruit unto God’ (Rom. vii. 4). 

But the true solution of the question turns upon another point, namely, 
what is the idea most naturally suggested by the words xahay épywv? Can 
any instance be found of cada épya being said of honest occupations or 
crafts, Sixaw. tmovor, as St Chrysostom invariably calls them? The 
example adduced from 1 Tim. iii. 1, where the office of a bishop is 
said to be a xaddv épyov, rather tells the other way, since it would be 
absurd to say that if a man aspires to such an office, he desires an 
honest occupation. Again we ask, what are cada épya in the common 
acceptation of the term? For an answer to this we need go no further 
than the pastoral epistles. Thus 1 Tim. v. 10, a widow should be épy 
épyous kadois paptupoupérn; vi. 18, the rich are to be exhorted to be rich 
ev épyos kadois; and Titus (ii. 7) is to shew himself rvmov xadév épyov. 
These examples are sufficient to shew St Paul’s practice in the use of 
this phrase, from which it is incredible that he should have departed in 
the two instances before us. By way of corollary 1 add the following 
from classical sources. Plut. Vit. Pelof. X1X: otrws @ero rovs dyabods, 
Grov addndots Kadav Epyar emevras, opeApworarous eis KOWov Epyoy eivat Kal 
mpoOvporarovs. Id. Vit. Mar. 1X: dre 8 wn avrodvs dv evyéverav, GAN dw 
dperhs kal Kadav eépyav evddEous yevouéevous. Id. Vit, Alex. XXXIV: otT@ Tis 
eUpevijs hv mpos amacav aperyy, Kai Kadav épyov PiAaé kal oikeios. Diod. Sic. 
T. X. p. 196, ed. Bip.: rév kaday epyov opexbeis. Isocr. ad Demon. 48: 
padiora & Gv mapoéuvGeins opexOjvac Tdv Kadav epyar, ei Katauabors Ste Kal 
Tas ndovds ek TOUT@Y padioTa yynolous Exoper. 


11Cf. Dem. 668, 28: 87 al dvayKkatar xpelac rods tod tL mpaxréov 4 wh 
oyispods dvapodow amavras. | 


a 


PHILEDMON. 


* Verse 12: Corrected text: 8v dvérempd cor, airdv, tourérti, Tao eyo 
omddyxva] R. V. ‘whom I have sent back to thee in his own person, 
that is &c.’ One is tempted to ask, how else could he have sent him 
back, if not zz his own person? Dean Alford sets up an anacoluthon, the 
writer going off into the relative clause, ov éya ¢BovAduny k.r.€é., and losing 
sight of the construction with which he began, and which he takes up 
again at v.17. This was also the opinion of those who interpolated od dé 
before avrov, and mpocdaBod after omAdyxva. But avrov seems to be merely 
a repetition of ov before rouvréort; ‘him, / say, that is, mine own bowels.’ 
In v. 17 mpooAaBov avrov is not ‘receive him,’ but ‘take him unto thee,’ as 
correctly rendered Acts xviil. 26. St Chrysostom, commenting on wv. 12, 
according to the T. R., remarks: Ovk eimev, dmddeéa...dAXd mpooAaod: 
ToUTEOTW, OVX! Guyyveuns, ada TYAS ear GELos. 


*13: trp cov] A. V. ‘in thy stead.” R. V. ‘in thy behalf’ The 
A. V. might be defended from Ael. V. A. XII. 45: Tevdapo...uéderrat 


Tpopot eyévovto Umép Tov yadaktos mapariGeioat pede. 


*14: xwpls THs As yvopuys] See the quotation from Dion. Hal. in the 
note on Rom. xiv. 7. 


* 19: mporopeAers] ‘thou owest besides.’ The force of the prepo- 
sition is that, instead of Philemon’s being the Apostle’s creditor, he was, 
in fact, his debtor; not only was the debt cancelled, but the balance was 
turned against Philemon. Compare Demosth. c. Aphod. I. p. 825, 17: 
atra d¢ Ta dpxaia mavta dvadoxévar aol ody ais of pais. Anpodpdy dé Kal 


mpocoeirovtas juas evéypayrev. Adag. e Suid. collect. Cent. X. 72: 0 ev 
Teuéon fpws: Stay tis dracrav TL, wGddov mpocogeihav evpeO7. 


HEBREWS. 


Chap. I. 6: Srav 8 médw eloaydyy] A. V. ‘And again, when he 
bringeth in.’ R. V. ‘And when he again bringeth in.’ The supposed 
transposition of mddw may easily be avoided, in reading the Greek by 
making a slight pause after aw, so as to separate it from eioayayn; and 
in English by a slight correction of the A. V. ‘And when, again, he 
bringeth in.” Dean Alford claims St Chrysostom in favour of the con- 
struction méAw eioaydyn; but I can find nothing in that author to justify 
the assertion. He speaks of one cicaywyj, and only one; cicaywynv 
ravtny Néywv, THY THs capkos avadnyv. And further on: ‘If he was in 
the world, and the world was made by him, as St John says, mas érépws 
elodyerat, GAN’ i} €v capki;? One would also have expected, if a second 
cioaywyy were intended, that some mention would have been made of a 
previous one, of which there is not the slightest hint, and the reader is 
left to speculate upon the time and manner of these two introductions 
without any assistance from the context. 


IV. 2: A. V. ‘Not being mixed with faith (4) cvyxexpayévos rH wiorer) 
in them that heard it. Or, because they were not united by faith (py 
ovykekepagpevous TH 7.) Zo (R. V. with) them that heard it! The latter 
reading and version is that adopted by R. V. The Syriac Peschito 
certainly read ovyxexpapévos, but it is disputed which of the two con- 
structions of this word can lay claim to its authority, 

Dean Alford gives as the sense of this version: guoniam non com- 
mixtus erat per fidem cum its gui eum audterant. On the other hand, 
the Latin version of Schaaf’s Syriac N. T. has: guia non contempera- 
batur cum fide illis gui audiverunt ipsum. Which is right? The words 
are ANY.) C109) (QUST (Zessaio1s Lon Lysroto Uo. We 
have therefore to enquire, what is the construction of | aed éképace, 
when one thing is mixed with another. A good example is 2 Macc. xv. 

or 4 ( i i i 
39: otvos vdaTt ovykepacGeis, for which the Syriac is Hots —? dl 


[aSoray [Axorey In the Lxx, version of Dan. ii. 43 for cvyxpadjva 
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T® dotpdxm the Syriac is oun SQN hols. The same two-fold 
construction with .S and Sax (but more frequently with the former) 
is found with has: éutEe (see Payne Smith’s Thes. Syr.s.v.). On the 
other hand, in Apoc. xviii. 6, for kepdoare avrq Sumdotv we have ae 
lols Ou, where GLN indicates the dativus commodi (avr), as ain 


in our text. The Peschito, therefore, is rightly rendered by Schaaf, and 
is in favour of A. V. 


*VII. 18, 19: dérnots piv ydp ylverar mpoayotons evrodijs...ov8tv yap 
éreAclwoev 6 vomos, éretcaywyt) St Kpelrrovos é\mlSos] A. V. ‘For there is 
verily a disannulling of the commandment going before...For the law 
made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope dd’ The 
error of the A. V., in contrasting ‘the law’ with ‘the bringing in of a 
better hope,’ has often been pointed out. Most critics are agreed in 
rendering: ‘For there is, on the one hand, a disannulling &c. (for the 
law made. nothing perfect) and, on the other, a bringing in &c.’ From 
a morbid anxiety to reproduce in the translation every ‘shade of mean- 
ing’ which they conceive to be contained in the original, some critics 
have proposed to render éreioaywyy by ‘a bringing in besides’ or ‘ there- 
upon’ (R. V.), relying on such instances as Hippocr. p. 27, 20 (Ed. Anut. 
Foes. 1624): érépav inrpav emevcaywyny ; or Joseph. Anz. X1. 6, 2: cBévyvae ba 
yap TO mpos THY mporéepay (yuvaixa) piddoropyov érépas émecaywyy. But the 
analogy does not hold good; because the ‘foregoing commandment’ did 
not remain (as the first wife, or the first physician), but was ‘ disannulled.’ 
The Syriac version, indeed, has expressed ézui- by wore adsn, pro ea; 
but that would rather represent dvrewrayew, which is the very word used 
by St Chrysostom (T. XII. p. 142C) of the two covenants: dev rotro 
djrov; e& dv abryn pev e&eBANOn, exeivn dé avreconxOn. 


VIII. 1: kedcidarov St emi trois Acyopévors] A. V. ‘Now of the things 
which we have spoken, ¢#zs zs the sum.’ R. V. ‘Now in the things which 
we are saying the chief point is this.’ The A. V. exactly represents the 
formula used by Isocrates (JVicocl. p. 39 D) in summing up his preceding 
discourse: kepadauoy d€ rév eipnuévov, which resembles that of the Apostle 
in its construction fer asyndeton, but differs in other particulars. Nearer 
to our text, and, perhaps, modelled upon it, is the following from St Basil 
(T. I. p. 7E): xehadaov dé él trois eipnucvors: 6 Kipios nav vnoteia THY 
capka, nv Umép nav avedaBer, oxupdoas, x.t.é.; where, however, he is not 
summarizing his former arguments, but introducing, by this formula, a 
new and stronger reason, drawn from the example of our Lord himself. 
By emi rois eipyuévors, therefore, in St Basil, we must understand ‘besides 
what has been said’ (as Luke xvi. 26: kai émi maou rovros); and by 
kepadawov, not the sum, but the maim point, palmarium argumentum, 
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as in Thucyd. vi. 6: déyovres GAXa re moddd, Kal Kkepddaov €i Zupa- 
kéoot...ryv Gmacay Stvayw ths BuKedlas cxnoovor, Kivdvvoy eivar k.t.€.1 
Returning to the text, there might seem to be a difficulty in the use 
of the present participle, émi rois heyouévors; which, however, may easily 
be explained by the consideration that the discourse is continuous, and 
that what the writer had said just before, he might be considered as still 
saying. Compare Acts xxvii. 11: T@ vavkAjp@ émeiOero paddov 7H Tots vTd 
rod IlavAov Aeyouévors. Job xli. 1 (Heb. 9): ovx édpakas avrov, ovde ent 
trois Aeyouévors teOavpaxas®. We would, therefore, render the whole 
passage thus: ‘Now to crown (Or, swm uf) our present discourse: We 
have such a high priest’ &c. 


IX. 1: 76 te G&yvov koopixédv] A. V. ‘And a worldly sanctuary.’ The 
absence of the article before xoopixoy was a sturmbling-block to Bishop 
Middleton, who having discovered® in a certain Rabbinical writing the 
word }}ponp meaning (it would appear) ‘a woman’s toilet’ (s#undus 
muliebris), hastily imported this exotic use of the word into the Greek 
Testament, in the general sense of ‘furniture.’ What is still more sur- 
prising, this bold innovation has been endorsed by Professor Scholefield 
(fints &c., p. 99) who settles the matter in a very few words: ‘Both 
dy.ov and koopixdv being adjectives, one of them must be taken sub- 
stantively ; and the position of the article determines that that one must 
be kooyixdv.’ But, surely, in such a case the better plan is to enquire, 
whether either and which of the two adjectives is commonly used as a 
substantive; and the result would be wholly in favour of dyiov (Joseph. 
Ant. Il. 6, 4: 6 peév mas veds “ATION éxadeiro) and against koopixdy. In 
fact, even as an adjective, xoopixdy is never connected with xécpos, 
ornatus, but always with kxocpos, mundus. 

The omission of the article will appear to be quite regular, if we 
consider it to be added éemeEnyntixds, by way of explanation, ro re ay.oy, 
scilicet koopixdy, OF Td Te Gyiov Koopedy dv. Out of a number of examples 
which I had collected for this construction, I select the following in which 


1 (Cf. Lucian. Zyran. 17: vov 6é ° (Cf. Plut. Vit. Vic. x1: cs w&dAov 

kal 7d Kepddavoy ard évvojoare. Dio  éy ros mept éxelvov (Alcibiades) ypado- 
Chrys. Or. XI. p. 158,30: #de Tévavtia —_suévors dnrodra. App. B. C. ut. 88: 
Néywr rots ofcr, kal Td Kedddaov atrd Sv Aeyoudvwy 4 TE oTpaTia mpoOdmws 
Tod mpdyuaros wWevdduevos. Lucian. émeBonoe.] 
Philops. 6: 8,7 wep 70 Kedddavovy adré 
e& é€xdorns mpoatpécews (school of philo- gen, Horae Hebr. p. 973, from which 
sophy). Liban. 1. 694 (ed. Reiske, work, in Hugh James Rose’s edition of 
1791): avrdv 6€ ye Tov Neyoudrwy 7d Middleton, Ox the Greek Article, p. 414, 
kepddacoy" Ta THVdE MéANOVTA Thy TéAW for PIOWIN 3D read POWIN 3%), 


emixNioew eornoas.] 


8 The original discoverer was Schoett- 
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the article is omitted before this identical adjective: Euseb. de Mart. Pal. 
IV: mperov pev ovv THs “EAAnver madeias Evera KOSMIKHS }, 

IX. I1: od tatrns tijs Kricews] A. V. ‘Not of this building.” R. V. 
‘Not of this creation.’ By ravrys I understand vulgaris, guae vulgo 
dicitur. Wetstein rightly explains: hadctacula super terram in usus 
hominum ab tllis exstructa, comparing Ch. VIII. 2: oxnyns qv énn€ev 
6 KUptos, Kal ovK avOpemos, in other words, ov rav’tns ris my€ews?. I have 
called attention to this use of otros in a note on S. Chrysost. T. vil. 
p- 3768. To the examples there given may be added from the same 
author T. Vv. p. 208 E: €v peév ovv rovrois Trois dtxaotnpiows. bid. p. 280B: 
eiyov pev yap thy Soéav tv mapa Tod Oeov: eimero Kat avtn (mundana). 
T. IX. p. 736E: Avkoe rovr@y modv mikporepo. T. XII. p. 213C: rh éore, 
THY Tos Oepediovs Exoveav Tod; ovToL (guae apud nos sunt) yap ov« «ior 
Geuedior. As this usage seems to have been overlooked by Lexico- 
graphers, I will add two examples from classical Greek. Stob. lor. 
T. XCUI 1: puyny eyew det mrovolav: ra 5é xpnyuatra TAYT (quae vulgo 
appellantur) ear ovis. Lucian. ec. 4: drexvas ody éracyxov trois vuotd- 
Covet TOYTOIS Gpotov, apre péev emiwevwr, apte dé avavevov Eurartw. This 
being understood, there is no occasion to take xriovs in any other sense 
than that in which xri¢ew is commonly applied to a city (3 Esdr. iv. 53: 
ktioa THY modu) or to the tabernacle itself (Lev. xvi. 16: ovrw moujoe TH 


~ Coes 4 > lol 3 
oKnvn Th éextiopevn avrois)>. 


IX. 16, 17: A. V. ‘For where a testament zs, there must also of 
necessity be (Or, de brought iz) the death of the testator; for a testa- 
ment zs of force after men are dead (éml vexpois): otherwise it is of no 
strength at all while the testator liveth.’ R. V. the same, with a few 
verbal alterations. We agree with Dean Alford, that ‘it is quite vain to 
deny the ¢estamentary sense of S:aOyxn in this passage*’ If the question 


were put to any person of common intelligence, ‘What document is that, 
which is of no force at all during the lifetime of the person who executed 


U(Ck Plut. Vet. Avista... XV: 
dvTi\apBavduevor TV dopatiwy Tais xepol 
yupvats (sc. ovoats). Diod. Sic. XI. 37: 
Tous dé cuppdxous SvamrovTious (sc. dvTas) 
un Otvac0a Tas BonBetas edxalpous avrots 
moncacba. Ld. XIII. 43: dua pev yap 
éreOtmouvy mapahaBery Thy wow evKatpov 
(sc. ofoav). Charit. VI. 6: Kal éavrdv 
Arappivar THs Staxovlas Svoxepois (sc. 
ovons). | 

2 [Wetstein (ed. 1752) compares 
1 Pet. ii. 17 (?iv. 17), Apoc. xiii. 6, Ps. 
cxv. 16, Rom. viii. 21. Ed.] 


3 [Cf. also Synes. Zp. 103, p. 242B: 
ov mev épydsn pyropikny’ Kat cvyxwpe 
co. py TAYTHN émirndeve, adr\a THv 
6pOnv Kal yervatay. Dio. Chrys. Or. 
XXXI. p-. 356, 35: duolws didore rods 
avopidyras womep ot Tas Kdpas TATTAZ 
Orig. (Burgon, 
Revision Revised, p. 185) neque de hoc 
quod oculis intuemur unguento, sed de 
nardo spirituali.] 

4 [Compare John iii. 8, where rveiua 
is used in two senses (1) wind, (2) The 
Holy Spirit.] 


@vovpevor Tots maoly. 
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it?’ the answer can only be, ‘A man’s w2// or testament.’ A covenant is 
out of the question; partly, because there must be two parties to it, 
and also because the validity of a covenant, unless otherwise expressed, 
depends rather upon the life than the death of the parties; so that, in 
this case, we should have expected the 17th verse to run thus: dca@nKn 
yap émi (dor BeBaia, ret unmote iaxver Gre TEOvynKev 6 Stabeyevos. As to the 
word itself, it should be observed that dcaOnxny dueGero is generally used in 
classical Greek of making a testament, not a covenant, which latter is 
rather ovvOjxnv svvédero'. It is true that the Lxx. for N73, as between 


God and man, have invariably put 6ca67xn, probably on account of the 
disparity of the parties to the covenant; but not without a protest from 
the other Greek translators, as we constantly find in the Hexapla, Oi 
Aourrot: ouvOnkny. 


Such attempts as that of Prof. Scholefield: ‘For where a covenant is, 
there must of necessity be brought in the death of the mediating sacrifice. 
For a covenant is valid over dead sacrifices ; since it is never of any force 
while the mediating sacrifice continues alive,’ hardly deserve a serious 
refutation, especially as the Professor admits that ‘he must be a man of 
strong nerve, who feels no difficulty in translating 6 d:a6éwevos in any sense 
but that of the party who makes the covenant’ (or testament). 

In any case, there is a little difficulty about the precise meaning of 
épeoOa. Wetstein explains: ‘ Necesse est afferri testimonia de morte 
testatoris.’? Perhaps the idea may be that of being publicly known, 
carried from mouth to mouth*; as in the case of a deceased author’s 
works, of some it is said dé€povra (i.e. from hand to hand), of others 
ov €povrat, according as they are still extant, or have not come down to 
us. Compare the Latin Fertur, ‘It is reported.’ 


X. 24: es wapofvepsv dydans] ‘To provoke unto love.’ There is no 
difficulty in the use of mapofivew zn bonam partem, for which the following 


* A clear exception to this rule is  dvOpdmwv KaNovpevos. 


(Also mepipé- 


Aristoph. Av. 432: jv wh diddwvral 
Y olde daOjKyy euol, | qvrep 6 wlOnkos 
TH ywvatkt diébero, | wre Sdxvew robrous 
cue kT. But this use may generally 
be distinguished from the other by the 
mention of ¢wo parties. 

2 [Plut. Vit. Cat. Min. xix: Olky 
Twl papruplas mids Pepoudyys, ‘when 
only one witness was produced.’ Lang- 
horne. ] 

8 [See Lidd. and Sc. pépw, a. vitt, 
Cf. Paus. viil. 43, 5: db& dé een Kal 
TO dvoua To) Kbpou pépouro dy...rarhp 


pecOar: Plut. Vet. Ant. LXx: 7d 8e 
Tepupepouevoy Kardudxerdv éore.) Plut. 
Vit. Brut. Lui: xalroe béperal ris émi- 
oT0\y Bpovrov mpds rods plrous.] Note 
also Plut. Vit. Avat. Xxx1x: kal épé- 
povro (were bandied about) AovSoplar at 
Pracdyutar...d\djdous KaxGs eyovTwv 
(Cleomenes and Aratus). App. Gan. 
II. 143: dtafKat roO Kaloapos dpOnoav 
pepouevar (qu. being brought to the 
assembly?) kal ed@ds avras 7d TAHOOS 


éxéMevoy dvarywdoKecOar. 
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2a 
examples have been adduced. Xenoph. Mem. Il. 3, 13: @idoruula rep 
padtora mapokvver mpos Ta kadd kal &vrma. Isocr. ad Demon. 48: pddiora 
& av mapoguvOecins dpexOnvar rev Karey épyov. 1 add Diod. Sic. XVI. 54: 
padtora & avrovs mapd&uve mpoornvar ris “EXAddos Anpoobémns 6 pnrap. 
Since mapo€vvew is used by the LXX. for ‘to sharpen’ (Deut. xxxii. 41, 
Prov. xxvii. 17), we might understand by mapogévouds the ‘sharpening’ or 
‘quickening’ of love; but this does not apply so well to ‘good works,’ and 
the explanation usually given is the better one, namely, that eis mapoévo- 
pov dyamns is equivalent to eis rd mapokdvew (ddAAnjAovs) mpds dyanny, ‘to 
incite, or Jrovoke (used in a good sense here and 2 Cor. ix. 2) unto love.’ 
The least probable rendering of all is that proposed by a distinguished 
living prelate, ‘a paroxysm of love and good works,’ the English reader 
knowing but one use of the word faroxysm, namely, the sudden and 
violent exacerbation of a désease. And that the Apostle does not con- 
template such love as exerts itself by fits and starts, but by a sustained 
and continued action, is evident from the means suggested to promote it, 
‘Let us consider one another!.’ 


X. 27: hoPepa S€é tis exSox7 Kploews|] A. V. ‘But a certain fearful 
looking for (R. V. expectation) of judgment.’ Dean Alford denies the 
meaning of ‘looking for’ attributed to éxdoyn, and renders it by ‘recep- 
tion’ (i.e. seed, doom), against the Vulg. exfectatio, and the Philox. 
Syriac [ Fikaloxee) (elsewhere interchanged with mpoodoxia). And so 
Hesychius: "Exdox7- mpocdoxia; and the use of exdéyerOar for dvapévew 
is undoubted, e.g. John v. 3, Acts xvii. 16, Heb. x. 13, xi. 10. [In the 
last instance the Dean explains that ‘the preposition intensifies the 
expectation’; but how can that be, seeing that d€youa: is not ‘to expect’ 
at all?]? At all events the meaning of ‘reception,’ as equivalent to meed 
or doom, is equally unsupported by usage. 


X. 35: pr) daroBdAnre odv THY twappyclav tpadv] A. V. ‘Cast not away 
therefore your confidence’ (R. V. boldness). The rendering of the Vulgate 
is Nolite amittere, which is the more common meaning of the word, ‘Lose 
not, let not go,’ the opposite of which is xaraoxeiv rnv m. (Ch. iii. 6). The 
following (from Wetstein) is strongly in favour of the change: Dio. Chrys. 
Or. XXXIV. p. 425: dédorxa py Téews admoBadntre thy mappyoiav. I add 


in Heb. x. 24, veiled from the English 
reader by the paraphrase ‘‘ provoking 
one another ”?’ 


1 The prelate alluded to, on the 
occasion of his consecrating four 
churches at once, had let fall the 


expression, ‘a paroxysm of building 
churches,’ which was mildly censured 
by the ‘Times,’ as ‘somewhat irre- 
verent.? Whereupon the Archbishop 
replies: ‘If so, what becomes of the 
‘“paroxysm of love and good works” 


2 [But see L. and S.s.v. 11.4. A 
better example is Plut. Vz. Brut. XVU1: 
duvérpecav Kal Td méhdov ed€éXOVTO Kio py 
But Schaf. ad loc. proposes 


; 5 
Kal ow}. 
dvedéxovro. | 
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Diod. Sic. XvI. 64: ai médets...Uorepov vo *Avtimarpov karamoheunbeioat, 
Thy wWyepoviay Gua Kal rH édevbepiav aréBadov.. Dion. Hal. Anz. vill. 86: 


A > ~ la , ‘ > a 1 
vov d€ rod Telovos dpeyopuevor, Kal THY EK THS mpoTépas vikns Oo€av aréBadov1. 


XI. 11: mlore Kal aiti Udppa Sivapi cis KataPodrv omréppatos haPev] 
A. V. ‘Through faith also Sara herself received strength to conceive seed.’ 
There appear to be several difficulties in these words. (1) Has mioret 4 
yedaoaoa; This objection is noticed by St Chrysostom, who gets over it 
by saying that her laughing was through unbelief, but her afterwards 
denying it was ‘by faith.’ (2) The faith of Abraham in believing that a 
son should be born to him rapa xaipoy ndukias is here entirely passed over, 
though in Rom. iv. 18 it is particularly dwelt upon, and Sarah is men- 
tioned only for the purpose of setting it off. (3) The xcaraBoA7 omépparos 
belonged to the male. Thus Galen De Semzne 1. (quoted by Wetstein) : 
TO TOU Gppevos omépua TO KataBadAdpuevoy eis Tas uNTpas TOD Onrews; and 
Lucian. Amor. 19 (quoted by L. Bos): trois pev yap appeow idias karaBodas 
OTEppatov xapicapern (7 TaY dA@v Pvots), TO Orv & eomep yours tt doxeiov 
avapnvaca. Hence the Greek commentators are forced to explain xara- 
Body as if it were vmodoxn, as St Chrysostom, eis rd xaracyeiv To o7éppa, 
els tHv vrodoxny Svvaww €haBev; and Oecumenius, évedvvayadbn cis Td vrr0- 
béEarOa raidorowy oréppa”. 

If we suppose «al avrn Zappa to be an interpolation from the margin, 
the 11th and 12th verses will be continued to Abraham without inter- 
ruption, and leave nothing to be desired. For though it follows in the 
T. R. kai mapa kaipoy rrcxias %rexe, A. V. ‘and was delivered of a child 
when she was past age,’ érexe is an acknowledged insertion, being wanting 
in A (B hiat) D! and NL. 

XI. 29: ms wetpav AaBdvres of Aiybmrio] A. V. ‘Which the Egyptians 
assaying to do.’ 36: eumarypadv cal paotiyey reipay édaBov. A. V. ‘Had 
trial of crwe? mockings and scourgings.’ R. V. the same, omitting crwe/. 
In both places we should prefer, ‘had experience of. In v. 29 the 
antecedent of jjs is the Red sea; and the words meipav €daBov ths 
Oaddoons are intended to state the fact, not merely that they assayed 
to pass it, but that they Zad woeful and disastrous experience of it. 
So in vw. 36, the only distinction between the two cases being that in 
the first the experience was voluntary, in the second compulsory. The 
full force of the Greek phrase is best seen by examples, of which the 
following (partly from Wetstein) may suffice. Diod.Sic. x1. 24: wa my 


1 (Cf. Dio. Chrys. Or. xxxi. p. Bade 7d Edos.] 
345, 1: Thy éXevOeplay dmoBadetv. Plut. ® [Cf. H. Steph. : ‘vim ad jaciendum 
Vit. Tim. XXXVI1: doBadety thy dyw sive emittendum semen accepit, nam 
b70 yhpws drouapavOecioav. Id. Aemil. karaBoAyy interpretari conceptconem vio- 
XXI: &@a 6) kal Mdpxos 6 Kdrwvos  lentum esse videtur.’] 
vids...macav ddKnv émdeckvimevos daré- 
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Tijs UBpews AABy meipar, THY Ovyarépa dmékrewvey. XIII. 52: mapov pnd dds 
aruxias NaBeiv meipay. XV. 88: (} marpts avtod) avSparoSicpod Kal Kara- 
oxadis €\aBe weipay. Charit. Aphrod. vit. 4: pn AABy O€ weipav pnrpusas. 
Plut. Vzt. Pomp. LXXI11: Arrns 8é Kal puyns tore mpaTov ev ynpa NauBavovra 
metpay. Pausan. Corinth. 33, 3: AnuooOéver dé gpuyns Te cuvémecev ev ynpa 
AaBetv meipav. Ach. Tat. VI. 20: GAN’ ered) pi) Oédexs epactod pou meipay 
AaBetv, meipdon Seaomdrov. Aesop. Fad. CXXXII, ed. de Fur.: 6 pdOos dot, 
Ore padtora tos mpdtous Seomdras rére mobodaw of oikérar, Sray meipay 
In the following the same idea is expressed by a 
single word, mepa$jva. Dio Chrys. O7. Ul. p- 158, 25: moddakis 
d€ Kai Aipod kal Sipous metpabyva. Diod. Sic. T. x. p. 113, ed. Bip.: 
Charit. Aphrod. VII. 5: 
€duré pov tais cupdopais, 7dn Kal mod€pov memelpaua. This leads us to 
offer a speculation on the very difficult word éreupdoOnoav, ‘they were 
tempted,’ placed between two kinds of capital punishment, émpicOncav 
and ev ddv@ paxaipas anéOavov. Dean Alford says: ‘Jf any conjecture 
zs to be made, 1 would say that either the omission, or émpnoOnoay (they 
were burned) would appear to be the most probable.’ But no good 
writer would have brought two words hardly distinguishable in sound, 
empicOnaav, émpyoOnoav, into juxta-position, and the biblical use of 
expyoOnoay (Num. v. 272) is something quite different. It is entirely 
omitted by the Peschito, and inserted Jefore émpicénoav by L®, 17. 
Supposing it to be a gloss which has crept in from the margin, it can 
hardly, in its present form, be assigned to any particular word; but if 
we conceive it to have been originally written émespa@yoay, it may then 
have been intended to explain zeipav ¢\aBov in the same verse °. 


AaBaow érépov}, 


> , ~ , > 
ereipadnoav Toy peyictev aruxnudrer. 0 povov 


XII. 23: mvetpacr Sikalwv rerehermpévov] A. V. (Ye are come) ‘to the 
spirits of just men made perfect.’ To avoid ambiguity, a slight change 
is necessary; namely, ‘to the spirits of just men who have been made 
perfect.’ It is the just men, not their sfzrzts, that are made perfect, and 
that not in the future state, but here on earth, where alone they can be 
subject to those trials and conflicts, by the patient endurance of which 
they are prepared for a higher state of being. 

That the common translation is often misunderstood will be seen by 
a few examples. Thus Archbishop Sumner in his L2fosztion on Ephe- 
Stans, p. 17, (On the Epistles, 1845, p. 244), says: ‘To know them fully... 


1 (Cf. Plut. Vit. Ant. xvii: dv 
oTpatov éxwy amemerpato Tov moTapov. 
Kal mp@ros avros €uBas émopevero mpds 
Thy avrimépas 6xGnv. The phrase is 
used iz donam partem in Dem. 663, 19: 
Kal NaBay épyw THs éxelvov gidrlas wetpay. 
Ael. V. HZ. X11. 22: €Bovdero aBetv 


avrod icxvos metpay. Plut. Vet. Otho 


XII: of ev ody “OOwvos dvdpes joav 
etpworo. Kal dyabol, modéuov dé Kal 
paxns Tore mp@rov metpay AapBdvorres. ] 

2 (Cf. also Acts xxviii. 6.] 

3 [Boiss. ad Aristaen. p. 361 seems 
to say that reupadjvar and meipacdnvac 
are both in use, Z/. Il. 18: viv mparov 
epwros meipacdetoa. | 
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will be the high privilege of “the spirits made perfect.”’ Jdéd. p. 11: 
‘The ‘inheritance of the purchased possession, when “the spirits of 
just men” will be “made perfect,” no longer clouded by the pains 
and anxieties which attend a fallen state.’ And Sir Theodore Martin, 
in the concluding sentence of his Léfe of the Prince Consort, says of 
the heavenly state, ‘where there is rest for the weary, and where “the 
spirits of the just are made perfect.”’ 


* XII. 25: py waparrionobe tov Aadodvta| aN\]Ae2. Both Versions : 
‘refuse not.’ Is it not rather (with twa) ‘to beg to be excused’? Cf. 
Plut. Vet. Tim. XXXVI: ds b€ éemavndOev eis Supakovoas, evOvs arobécba 
THY wovapXlay Kai mapairetobar Tods moAtras—on account of his blindness 
‘excused himself to the people’ from any further service. 


*XII. 28: exopev xdpw] A. V. ‘Let us have grace.’ For ‘grace’ 
Dean Alford and others would translate ‘thankfulness.’ But ydpw éyew 
is not ‘to have thankfulness,’ but ‘to thank,’ and then only when it is 
followed by a dative. Schleusner s. v. ydpes num. 7, gives ‘ evatiarum 
actio, esxapioria’; but of his eleven examples from N. T. in three yapus 
is ‘grace’; five are of xdpis r@ Oe@, ‘God be thanked’; and in the others 
there is a dative expressed. In the following from Xenoph. Amaé. VI. 1, 
26, the dative, though not expressed, is easily supplied: "Eya, & dvdpes, 
HSopar pev vd tudv Tysdpevos...kai yap exo, Kai eVyouar Sodvai por rods 
Geods airiov rivos vpiv dyabov yevéc Oat. 


*XIII. 2: ris prdogevias pi) émdavOdverbe] A. V. ‘Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers.’ R. V. ‘Forget not to show love unto strangers: for 
thereby &c.,’ which ruins the connexion between the two clauses. Rom. 
xil. 13: tHv hidogeviav didkovres. A. V. ‘given to hospitality.’ Not altered 
by R. V. but the margin has ‘Gr. pursuing.’ SAd~evos 1 Tim. iii. 2, 
A. V. ‘given to hospitality,” and so R. V. Tit. i. 8, A. V. ‘a lover of 
hospitality.’ R. V. ‘given to hospitality.” 1 Pet. iv. 9 both A. V. and 
R. V. ‘using hospitality.’ 

With this command we may compare Plato Legg. p. 953A: xp7 KaTa- 
Avoets mpos lepois etvar Prrokevias avOpdsmov wapecxevacpevas. Synes. Ef. 
57, P» 192C: kal roy ’ABpadp 7 pidogevia Oeod memoinkev éxridropa. 


JAMES. 


*Chap. I. 4: & prSevt Aevrdpevor] A. V. ‘wanting nothing.” R. V. 
‘lacking in nothing.’ AcimeoOar &y ru mpdypare is a doubtful construc- 
tion, except when AecimeoOu is used in the sense of zzferdority, with 
or without a genitive of the person compared. © Thus Diod. Sic. xx. 23: 
hePOévres (beaten) év tH paxn. Polyb. (quoted by Raphel) p. 1202, 15 
(Ed. Amstelodami, 1670): év rH mpds ‘Popaiovs evvoia mapa modd TadeAoo 
Aeopevos (inferior to his brother). Plut. Vzt. Mar. Vv: bs otv 6 Mdpwos 
avepos iv Necmopevos ev éxeivy (the curule aedileship) rayd peracras adéis 
nret THY érépay (the plebeian). St Paul has the same construction with 
votepeioGar I Cor. i. 7: Bate vpas un voTepeiobar ev pydevi xaplopate. 

Another construction of Netmreo Oa, with a genitive of the thing wanting, 
which occurs James i. 5, il. 15, is only found in very late writers (as 
Libanius quoted by Wetstein). The regular construction is AelmeoOai 
Twos (personae) ti (rei); as Aelian. V. H. 1. 23: tH d€ codhia trocovroy 


éXelrovro (avTav) dcov avdpav traides. 


*I. 14: td tis iSlas embuplas eedxdpevos Kal SerAealduevos| Dean 
Alford, amongst other parallels, quotes (from Huther) as ‘the nearest 
correspondence of all,’ Plut. de Sera Num. Vind.: ro yukd tis émibupias 
domep Sédeap €&éAxew [avOperovs]. But when we turn to the place (Plut. 
T. Il. p. 554) we find, instead of the words given above, the following: ro 
yrukv tis adixias, Somep Sédeap, evOds eEedySoxe (!). I have since found the 
same glaring mis-quotation (with é€éAxew) in Schneckenburger Aznot. ad 
Ep. Jac. (1832) p. 25. 


*]. 22: mapadoyfopevo.] A. V. ‘deceiving your own selves.’ R. V. 
‘deluding.’ Col. ii. 4, A. V. ‘Lest any man should beguile (R. V. delude) 
you.’ But ‘beguile’ is used by A. V. of the wily act of the Gibeonites 
in Jos. ix. 22, where the LXx. have 61d ri mapedoyicacG€ pe; ‘why have ye 
beguiled me?’ 


I. 25: 6 88 mapaxtipas els vopov rédcrov] 1 Pet. i. 12: els @ emOupotow 
dyyedou rapaxipa. On the proper meaning of wapaxvyac see on Luke 
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xxiv. 12. When used figuratively, as here, the same idea of ‘looking in’ 
or ‘into’ holds good, but without the intensive force which is usually 
claimed for it, of ‘looking closely into’ (Alford), dligenter considerare 
(Schleusner), zzéentis oculis acerrime contemplari (Elsner). On the 
contrary, ‘to peep’ or ‘look sideways,’ which is its original meaning, 
is rather to cast a careless or hurried glance on anything, than to 
submit it to close examination; as may be shown from the very passage 
which Elsner appeals to in favour of the latter view, namely, Lucian. 
Pisc. 30: xdmewd) povov mapéxuipa és ta tyérepa, oe pev (6 Pirocopia)... 
eOavpatov x.r.é. I add S. Chrysost. T. X. p. 54D: atry yap (j ¢Ewbev 
copia) ovk apeibn v8ov civedOeiv, kat mapakvyya eis Ta Seomotika pvotnpial. 


II. 3: KadGs] ‘in a good place.’ The classical phrase is év kak, as 
Alciphr. Ep. ll. 20: dyes pé tus AaBav cis rd Oéatpoy, kabicas €v Kaho. 
Philostr. Her. p. 10: BéArvov 8€ Kai ev KaA@ Tod xwpiov i~jaa. Aeclian. V. 
H. i. 13: kat yap roe kai maphv (Socrates) ovk dddws ode ex TvxNs, eidos Se 
dre Kop@dodvow adrov: kal 67 Kal ev KAA TOU Oedrpou €xaOnTo”. 


Il. 6: Arwdoare tov wroxdv] A. V. ‘ye have despised the poor.’ 
R. V. ‘ye have dishonoured the poor man.’ The former rendering has 
good authority in its favour; e.g. Schol. ad Philostr. Her. p. 420: dripato- 
TO mapaBrér@, TO atiyov nyovpa. Fragm. Lex. Gr. ap. Hermann. De 
Emend. Gr. Gr. p. 340: atiysdt@: 76 repuppove mapa AiBavio~ pn ariwate Tov 
yapov. Compare Lucian. Vec. 20: VH®ISMA. °Ezeidy moda Kal tapavopna 
of mAovar Spdor...apnatovtes kai BiaCopevor kal mdvTa TpoTov Tay TeMnT@V 
karadpovoorres. 


II. 15: tHs ébnpépov tpopas| ‘of daily food.’ More correctly, ‘of the 
day’s supply of food, as distinguished from tis Kae’ nyépay tpodpis. 
J. Pollux defines ednpepov to be ro. cis tHv éemiodcay py pevov. Wetstein 
quotes Aristid. T. Il. p. 398: ay & adros mpocaray, kat tis édnuépov 
tpopis amopav, Kal Bdérav eis B kat y cBodovs. Dion. Hal. Anzt. vu. 
41: dmpdOev éx tis olkias pdvos...dSovdos, Gmopos, odSé Thy epriuepov 6 
Svatnvos ek TGV EavTOU Xpnuatwy tpohny (me unztus guidem diet viaticum) 
erayopevos. I add Aelian. V. A. Il. 29 (probably from some Tragic 
writer, though Perizonius does not print it as verse) mAdvns, dokos, 
mar pisos éorepnpevos, | mraxds, Succipev, Biov éxav [rov] eprwepov. Menand. 
ap. Stob. /vor. T. LUI. 2: orpareia 8 od éper meprovatav | ovdepi’, epr- 
pepov O€ kai mporerh Biov. S. Chrysost. T. Ix. p. '677B: ddX 6 pev 


1 (Cf. Liban. I. 511: GAN domep 2 (Cf. Zod. x11. 22: Irodematos 6 
Tapaxvpacay Thy dyabyy tixny eds iordrwp Karackevdcas ‘Ounpw vedv, 
olxerOar pevyouoay. Lucian. Hermot. adrov pev Kadov Kars éxduce, KUKA® 
2: wd0ev, & Avxive, ds vOv dpxouar mapa- 4d Tas mddevs TepieoTnoe TOD ayddparos, 
Kimrew és THY Oddv 5] boat avTirovodyTas TOD Ounpov.] 
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, > ~ > ca ‘ ‘A col > co 
Seandrns cov kal nov adt@ avatéAXet, od dé Kal THs epnuepou TpopAs avakvov 


avrov Kpivers }. : 

III. 3: i80b trav tev x«.t.é] ‘Behold, we put bits’ &c. For iSod 
(which is unsupported) the Mss. are divided between ide and «i O€ (or 
rather €1A6), the latter being contained in ABKL and & (with E1AE- 
FAP). Of the versions, the Vulg. has sz autem, the old Syriac ecce enim, 
and the Philoxenian ecce. Modern critics adopt the reading of the princi- 
pal uncials, and make the apodosis begin from kal ddov, thus: ‘ But if we 
put bridles into the horses’ mouths, that they may obey us, we turn about 
their whole body also.’ This is objectionable for several reasons, especially 
the insertion of the clause, eis 76 meiOec Oat piv avrovs, in presence of which 
we should rather have expected such an apodosis as this: ‘in the same 
manner, when our object is that our own bodies should obey us, let us 
begin by restraining that member which corresponds to the horses’ 
mouths, namely, the tongue.’ 

It should be borne in mind that |[A€ and E€1A€ are rather different 
spellings than different veadings. To take only the Sinaitic MS.: in Luke 
xxili. 15 we have edov for idov; in Luke xxiv. 39 and 1 Joh. iii. 1, ecdere 
for iSere; while in Rom. ii. 17, instead of the old reading iS od "lovdaios 
érovouaty most of the uncials have €1A€, which has been (as in this 
place) assumed to be ef dé, and so introduced into the text, involving 
it in the same difficulty with regard to an apodosis, as we have seen in 
St James. 

In this very Epistle (v. 11), etSere (T. R.) is supported by B!K® against 
dere, which is found in AB?L. In this case, however, eidere, being coupled 
with 7jKovcare, is undoubtedly the true reading. 


*III. 6: pdoylfovra tov tpoxdv (A. V. ‘the course’) tis yevérews] 
Without attempting to deal with the various explanations which have 
been given of this obscure phrase, we think that the word ‘wheel’ should 
be retained, and that Beza’s idea is correct: ‘Jacobus mihi videtur allu- 
dere ad rapiditatem circumactae rotae, suo motu flammam concipientis.’ 
Strongly in favour of this idea is a passage quoted by Wetstein from 
Achmet. Onzr. 160: et dé 189 dre HAavvev ev TO Sipe, kal of Tpoxol éproyi- 


> col > , ¢ , re 
aOnoay €k THs EAaveEws, EVpNoEL Voor. 


III. 7: Sapdtera] ‘is tamed.’ This meaning more properly belongs 
to muepodras Or THacevera: ; and perhaps the proposition itself, so stated, 
over-rates the ‘taming’ power of man. If we substitute ‘subdued’ for 
‘tamed,’ both objections will be obviated. So the word is rendered Dan. 


1 (Cf. Ael. V. H. x1v.6: mpocérarre  TefGv...daropopoupévous Bacidets Ex Tov 
5é éprhepov thy yrounv éxew. Plut. Todeplwv xeipdv epnuepa oiria kal mora 
Vit. Aemil. XXVII: Tods dpre mupidot apBavoyras.] 
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ii. 40: 6 oidnpos Sayder mavra, ‘iron subdues all things.’ For the senti- 
ment we may compare a beautiful fragment of the Aeolus of Euripides, 
preserved by Plutarch, T. I. p. 959C: 


> 
7H Bpaxd to obévos avépos: 
, 
adAd mokiAla mpaTridav 
Sapa ida rovtou, 
xOoviov 7” depioy re madevdpara. 


IV. 9: els kartperav] ‘to heaviness.’ But ‘heaviness’ (Avm Rom. 
ix. 2, 2 Cor. ii. 1), we know, is ‘in the heart of a man’; and it is the 
outward expression of it in the countenance, ‘gloominess,’ which is 
indicated by this word, as will appear from the following examples. 
Plut. Vit. Pelop. XXXII: ovyjv b€ Kal Katyperay eivac Tod otpatomédov 
mavrés (on the death of Pelopidas). Dion. Hal. Amz. X. 59: eis modAny 
prOe SvoOvpiav «at Katypecav (despondency and dejection). Charit. 
Aphrod. Vi. 8: mpos dé tiv hryyny catnpeca macav eoxe BaBvddva (these 
tidings cast a gloom over the whole city!). 


IV. If: py) karadadeire dddAjAov] A. V. ‘Speak not evil one of 
another. R. V. ‘Speak not one against another.’ On behalf of the 
former it may be urged, that to ‘speak against another’ may be said 
of open accusations; whereas xaradadeiv is defined to be 70 eis amovra 
tnd twev Bracdnuetv, and karadadoe are of SiaBoAais Kata TOY amovT@Y 
ddeds kexpnuévor. Hence xaradadcai is rightly rendered ‘evil-speakings,’ 
‘t Pet. ii. 1; ‘backbitings,’ 2 Cor. xii. 20; and xara\adux ‘ backbiters,’ Rom. 
13.30: 

1[Cf. Dio Chrys. Ov. XI. p. 174, Troy) xarngeav. Synes. Ep. 79, p.- 
28: Thy Te vUKTa. exelynv THY XareTnY, Kal 227 C: admdddakoy Karndeias TToNe- 
Thy ev TH oTpaToTédw (of the Greeks at matda.] 


i PEPER. 


Chap. II. 5 : otkoSopeio#e] A. V. ‘are built up. Or, de ye dbuzlt up.’ Dean 
Alford decides for the imperative, ‘agaznust the Peschito Syriac (Ethe- 
ridge: ‘you also as living stones are builded’) but wz¢h the same version 


ee ee te or a 
(as commonly quoted).’ The Syriac is LrL03 oun 00010 e122}, 
aedificamint, et estote templa spiritualia. Etheridge’s translation would 


require Artal}. 


IV. 12: po EeviferOe TH ev dpiv mupdoe mods metpacpoy iptv yivopévy | 
A. V. ‘Think it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you.’ 
R. V....‘concerning the fiery trial among you, which cometh upon you to 
prove you.’ A better order would seem to be: 7H mupacet (7H) ywomevn 
év vpiv mpos teipacpoy vpiv (duav). ‘Be not surprised at the fiery trial 
which is taking place among you for to prove you.’ On v. 8 9 dyann 
kadvrres k.t.€. | compare Prov. x. 12: "A. ©., Kal émt maoas abecias kav Wet 
aydann. Stob. Flor. T. XXXVIIL. 27: SQKPATOYS. ‘H pév éoOys thy dppvd- 
plav, 4 S€ evvova THY dyapriay mepioréAXer (Hesych. HeproréAdev* kadvmrec)}. 


1 [Cf. Dio. Chrys. Or. LXVI. p. 604, 10: dPopayav wev 9} mivwy 7) épav twos 
aicxuverat kal mepioTéd\Ner THY aKpaclay.| 


| ees Bea De ve 


Chap. I. 1: tots ioétipov ypiv Aaxotor lor] A. V. “To them that 
have obtained like precious faith with us.’ R. V. agrees, with ‘a like’ for 
‘like, and in marg. ‘Gr. az egually precious. Alford: ‘of equal value.’ 
All these renderings suppose that icdripos is a derivative of ryuy in the 
sense of pretium, like modvrmos, whereas both icormos and oporipos 
invariably borrow their meaning from tix, honor. In iooripos the 
emphatic idea is eguality. “Icotiia is properly aegualitas honoris, but 
comes to be used for eguality in general, ar conditio et jus1. Wetstein 
quotes from Joseph. Amz. XII. 3, I: €v avrp tH pytpomoder *Avrioxeia 
modurelas avrovs (Judaeos) néiwoe, kal Trois €vorxiabeiow iootiwous améderEe 
Makxeddot kat “EAAnow. On 1 Cor. vii. 4: 6 dvnp tov idiov cdpatos ovK 
é€ovord¢er, St Chrysostom’s reflexion is: modAy 7 icorysia, kal ovdepia 
mreoveEia; and on Luke ii. 26: kat nv avTd Kexpnuatiopevoy vo TOU 
mvevparos, he remarks: dpas tov mvevparos To icdtyov; @omep yap o Oeds 
XPG, ovTw kal TO TVetpa TO Gyov. This being the only recognized meaning 
of the word, we must render, ‘to those who have obtained an equal faith 
with us,’ understanding by ‘equal,’ egually privileged, a faith which puts 
them on an equality with us, whether zs, the Apostles, or, if addressed to 
Gentiles, ws Jews. In the latter case, there seems to be an allusion to 
St Peter’s action in the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges of the 
Gospel. See Acts xi. 17, xv. 9. 


I. 12: 81d odk dpedyjow pds del dropipvyokev mepl rovrov] The reading 
of the uncials ABC is 86 wedAAnow, which R. V. renders ‘I shall be 
ready,’ and Alford ‘I will be sure’; but no example of any such use of 
pedAdjow is forthcoming. The Vulg. zucifiam is open to the same 
objection. I think it not improbable that St Peter wrote 81d peAjoo, 
‘I will take care,’ a rare, but not unexampled construction for 61d peAdnoee 
po. The reading yeAAjow would then be a very common clerical error, 
and that of KL, ov« dueAnow, a correction either for the unusual personal 
form pednow, or for the unintelligible wedAjow, ‘I will delay.’ There is 
the same confusion about this word in the Greek Lexicographers. Thus 
Suidas has, correctly: Medjow: onovdaca, ppovtiaw; but Hesychius: 
MeaAjow: onovddow 7% vmepOdpua, and Photius: MedAjoo: cmovddco, 
hpovrice. 


1 (Cf. Lucian. Hermot. 24: abrika udda modlrny dvra Todrov, doris dy q, Kat 
iodripov daracw.] 
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I. 19: kal Zxopev BeBardtepoy Tov mpodhyrikdy Adyov] A. V. ‘We have 
also a more sure word of prophecy.’ R. V. ‘And we have the word of 
prophecy sade more sure.’ Wetstein’s explanation (from the Greek 
expositors) seems to agree with this: ‘Sermo propheticus nunc firmior 
est, postquam eventu comprobatus fuit, quam ante eventum.’ But as 
the phrase itself has not yet been illustrated from Greek authors, the 
following examples may be compared. Charit. Aphrod. II. 9: xdyo 
BeBadrepov €xxov ro Oappetv. Chaeremon ap. Stob. Flor. T. LXXIX. 31: 
BeBatotépav exe THv idiay mpos Tors yoveis. Isocr. ad Demon. p. 10A: 
@ote cor oupByoerac mapa Te TH TANOer paddov evdokimeiv, Kal THY map’ 
exeivav (trav Baciéwv) evvoray BeBatorépay exew. These instances are 
in favour of construing BeBadrepoy in the text as an adjective; but if 
we should prefer to take it as an adverb, we may do so without any 
perceptible alteration in the sense. At least the distinction taken by 
Dean Alford between the adjective, ‘we possess a thing more secure,’ 
and the adverb, ‘we hold it faster,’ is not borne out by the following 
examples of the latter construction. Demosth. p. 99. 29: ofde yap dxpiBds 
6tt ovd ay mavrav Tay GddA@v yévntar KUpios, ovdev Eat’ a’T@ BeBaiws exeuw, 
€ws av dpeis Snuoxparnabe. Stob. Flor. T. CV. 55: ef dé tus vreidnhe BeBaiws 
éxew tov mrodrov. Dion. Hal. Az. XI. 40: dv tpiv ovdev CEeors BeBaiws 


éxew, €ws Gv vwo Tov dS€éxa tupavvncbe. 
II. 4: ceipats {éhov] ‘into chains of darkness.’ For cepais (Vulg. 


rudentibus, Pesch. |A\‘e19, Philox. 0OT 160 (=cerpes i.e. ceipais)) 
the uncials ABCN read cecpois, from ceipds, o1pds, or oippos, ‘a pit,’ or 
‘excavation,’ properly for the storage of grain, as Demosth. p. 100, 28: 
GdAa Tada péev edoew twas exew, Urep bé Tv pwedwav Kai TOY ddupdy TOY 
éy Trois Opakious otpois ev TS Bapdbpw xeatew; where the Scholiast: rods 
Onoavpovs Kal Ta dpvypara, év ois Katerifevto Ta oméppara, oipovs éxadovy of 
Opakes kai of ArBtes. Philo de Ted. Constr. p. 86: tas dé kpias det kab 
rovs mupods os BéAticTa KaOdpavras, Kal ceipovs os Baburarous vmaOpious 
épvéarras «.r.€. And J. Pollux joins xarayevou olknoets, Kal oeupol, Kat 
péara, kal Adkkor. Dean Alford wrongly translates ‘dens, and says: 
‘The word is used for a wolf’s den by Longus, I. 11’: but he can never 
have read the passage, in which the method of trapping a she-wolf is 
thus described: cuvedOdvtes obv of kophrar viKT@p, oppovs dpiTrovar TO 
edpos dpyuiais, TO Babos, recoapov...gvra b€ Enpa paxpa reivaytes vmEep TOU 


Een , P 
xdoparos, TO mepirTov Tod X@paTos KaTEnaTaY K.T.E. 


II. 8: Bdppart kal dxoj] ‘in seeing and hearing.’ This seems to be 
the only admissible interpretation, though quite at variance with the use 
of Bréypa in good writers. Thus Demosthenes joins r@ oXnpaTt, TO 
Br<upart, 7h povy, and for epithets we find BAéupa Kareoradpévor, perdixeor, 
Spiuv, Fpepov, paidpdv. St Peter should have written either dpace: kai 
dkoj, or Bdérav kal dkovov. 
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II. 9: dSlkous 88 cis apépav Kplrews Kohafopévous rypetv] A. V. ‘And to 
reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished.’ R. V. ‘And 
to keep the unrighteous under punishment unto the day of judgment.’ 
And so Dean Alford explains: ‘Actually in a penal state, and awaiting 
their final punishment.’ But if they are ‘reserved unto the day of judg- 
ment,’ it seems paradoxical to say that they are punished in the meantime; 
and v. 4, which is usually appealed to in defence of this paradox, only 
speaks of their detention in prison till the time of trial, an arrangement 
which is in accordance with the administration of justice amongst our- | 
selves. The solution of the difficulty seems to be the same which Dean 
Alford himself has recourse to in another place (Ch. iii. 11: rovrey mavtay 
Avopévor, ‘seeing that all these things are to be dissolved’), namely, that 
the present participle implies destizy. So, at least, the Vulg. understood 
its force in both texts—‘iniquos vero in diem judicii reservare cruczan- 
dos’—‘cum igitur haec omnia déssolvenda sint 1 compare Diod. Sic. 
XII. 17, where Charondas is said to have made a law that any person 
proposing to amend an existing law, should come forward with a halter 
round his neck, and so continue dypis av orov tiv Kpiow 6 Shpos mept TOU 
dcopOovpévov vduov (the law to be amended) roujonrat. 


*IIT. 5: kal yq & %8aros kal 8 USaros cvvertaoa] A. V. ‘And 
the earth standing (Gr. consisting) out of the water and in the water.’ 
R. V. ‘And an earth compacted out of water and amidst (Or, through) 
water.’ Neither of these is satisfactory. Suveordoa is ‘consisting,’ as 
in Col. i. 17: ‘by him all things consist (ovvéornke),’ not ‘compacted’ 
(cupBiBatopevov, Eph. iv. 16). Compare Diog. Laert. III. 1,73: cvveorava 
d€ Tov Koopov ex tupds, VdaTos, dépos, yns. Stob. Flor. T. LXXX. 14: ri pos 
péret, hnal, worepov €& aropar, 7 €& apepar, 7) ek Tupos Kal yas ouvéoTyKe TA 
évra;_ If we translate, ‘And the earth consisting out of water and by 
means of water,’ we must understand ‘consisting’ with a slight difference 
of meaning, put together and held together, according as it is construed 
with e& datos or Ov vSaros. Oecumenius explains the matter thus: “H yy 
e& Vdaros pév, ds €& dALtKod airlov: dv ddaros dé, os SuateAtkod (I would read 
dud TeAikov SC. airiov): Udep yap TO cuvexov THy yhv, oiov KOAAA Tis UMAapXoV 
avtn. Or we may understand &v véaros, not of the conglutinating power 
of water upon the particles of which the earth is composed (as Oecumenius), 
but of its external pressure upon the mass of the earth. 


III. 8: & 8& totro 4) AavOavérw dyads] A. V. ‘Be not ignorant of this 
one thing.” R. V. ‘Forget not this one thing.’ The very common 
formula, unde rod’ dpuas AavOavéra, is not one of reminding the hearers 
of something they knew already, but serves as an introduction to a new 
topic, to which the orator is desirous to call their attention : literally, ‘let 


it not escape your notice.’ The A. V. therefore seems here preferable to 
the corrected rendering. 


I. JOHN. 


*Chap. III. 1: tva réxva beod kdyOdpev + Kal éopev] R.V. ‘and such we are.’ 
Alford ‘and we are so.’ But it seems a gloss. Hort and Westcott adopt 


it, but without annotation. Philox.: ats loo1s0 [Proyie (kat oper). 


Pesch. gu filios vocavit nos (q@O) et fectt nos —s 21). Compare 
Just. Mart, Déal. c. Try. 123: wai Oeod réxva kadovpeba kai oper. Synes. Ep. 
57, P- 192 C: €oriv re Kat vopicerat. 


III. 20: ort édv kataywodoky npadv 1 KapBla, drt pelLov éorly 6 Beds K.7-€] 
The difficulty is in the second 61, which is ignored by the Vulgate and 
A.V. The Revisers (after Hoogeveen, De Partic. p. 589 ed. Schiitz. and 
others) point 6,7: éay in the first clause, which they join with the preceding 
verse: ‘and shall assure our heart before him, whereinsoever our heart 
condemn us; because God’ &c. But this is quite inadmissible, since 
nothing can be plainer than that éay xaraywdokn (Vv. 20) and éay pi) Kara- 
ywookn (Vv. 21) are both zz profasz, and in strict correlation with each 
other. Dean Alford suggests an ellipsis of the verb substantive before 
the second 67, and would translate: ‘Because if our heart condemn us, 
(it is) because God’ &c. He instances such cases as ef tus ev Xpiora, (he 
is) kawy xriows, which are quite dissimilar; but the following from St 
Chrysostom (T. X. p. 1228) fully bears out this construction: ‘O ¢uyds 
prov xpnoros k.T.é., ef O€ ovK aicOavyn THs Kovporntos, “OTI mpobvpiay éppwpeny 
ovk éxets; where I have expunged d7Aoyv before or: on the authority of 
three out of four MSS. collated for these Homilies, the fourth, with the old 
Latin version, for 6rt mpoOvpiay reading py Oavpaons* mpobvpiay yap. In 
my note on that place I have pointed out that the ellipsis is not of dyXo», 
but of 76 atruv, causa est, guia. So in the present instance we might 
translate: ‘For if our heart condemn us, (the reason is) because God is 
greater’ &c., were it not for the difficulty of explaining how the fact of 
God’s being greater than our heart can be valid reason for our heart 
condemning us. I would, therefore, take the second ére for guod, not 
guia, and suppose an ellipsis of djAov, as in 1 Tim. vi. 7, where see note. 
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JUDE. 


Verse 9: odk érédpnore kploy éreveyketv BAaoypias] Comparing this text 
with 2 Pet. ii. 11: ov hépovar kar avtav Braodnpoy kpiow, all our English 
translators have arrived at the same conclusion, that Michael the arch- 
angel ‘durst not bring a railing accusation’ against the devil on the 
occasion alluded to. Even Dean Alford, whose antipathy to ‘silly 
hendiadyses’ and ‘wretched adjectival renderings’ is so marked, is here 
forced to give way, explaining xpiow BXacdnplas to be ‘a sentence savour- 
ing of, or belonging to, Bracdnpia, a railing accusation, adding (against 
Calovius, who translates ‘ultionem de blasphemia sumere’) that ‘the 
blasphemy is not one spoken 4y, but agazmst the devil.’ But if (as the 
Dean justly observes with reference to omAddes (v. 12) and omidou (2 Pet. 
ii. 13)) ‘each passage must stand on its dwn ground,’ we have only to 
enquire what is the meaning conveyed by the Greek phrase émeveyxetv 
kplow (airiav, Sikny) tii (kara Tivos). This is, undoubtedly, ‘to bring an 
accusation, or lay an information, against any one.’ Compare (besides 
Acts xxv. 18) the following examples, furnished by a single Greek author. 
Diod. Sic. XVI. 29: (©nBaior) Sikny emnveyxay eis "Apdiervovas Kata Tov 
Smraptiaroyv (laying the damages at 500 talents). XX. 10: kal xpicess 
adikous éemupéportes did Tov POdvoy, Tiyswpiars mepiBadrdovor 62: 6 8é 
hoBnOeis ras emipepopévas evOvvas cai Kpioeis, amexdpnoev eis Thy TéXav. 
Id. T. X. p. 171, ed. Bip.: of kabvBpirOérres ernveyxav Kpiow 7 Zaroup- 
vivo mepi ths eis adrovs UBpews. In the last case the accusation might be 
described as a xpiows UBpews; here it is a xpiow Bracdnpias. To under- 
stand wherein the ‘blasphemy’ consisted, we should have to enter into 
the fruitless enquiry, which, among the various traditions relating to this 
subject, was the one followed by the Writer of this Epistle. Several of 
these are to be found in Cramer’s Catena, as, for instance, that the devil 
claimed the body as being Jord of matter (811 éudv 76 odpa, ds Ths Dns 
Seondfovrt); that he charged Moses with being a murderer, because he 
slew the Egyptian &c. We have said enough to show that the literal 
rendering, ‘durst not bring against him an accusation of blasphemy,’ is 
the true one; and that instead of bringing St Jude’s phraseology into 
conformity with St Peter’s, it would be better to explain Bracdnpov kpiow 
in the sense which we have now asserted for kpiow Bdacdnpilas. 


REVELATION. 


*Chap. XIX. 5: aivetre tov Ocdv av, mdvres of Soddo adrod, Kal of 
PoRovpevor adtdy, kal of pikpol Kal of peyddo.] A. V. ‘Praise our God, all 
ye his servants, and ye that fear him, both small and great.’ For this 
incomparable rendering, the Revisers have given us: ‘ Give praise to our 
God, all ye his servants, ye that fear him, the small and the great’: thus 
illustrating the two principal faults with which they have been charged, 
unnecessary changes, and want of ear. As to the latter, the most un- 
practised reader cannot fail to be sensible of the rhythmical inferiority of 
the revised rendering; and the sole ground for the necessity of the change 
rests upon a various reading of r@ 6e@ for roy Gedy, a rare construction of 
aivety with the dative, which makes no difference at all to the English 
reader, and for which a Greek writer would probably have said AOTE 
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IS ‘CONVERSION’ A SCRIPTURAL TERM?* 


Non aliunde dissidia in religione dependent, quam ab ignoratione grammaticae. 
JOSEPHUS SCALIGER. 


Ir is remarkable that the word CONVERSION, which, in the religious 
phraseology of the day, meets us at every turn, occurs but once in the 
Authorised Version (A. V.) of the canonical Scriptures; and then not of 
individuals, as now commonly used, but ‘of an entire class, one, in fact, 
of the two great classes, into which, in regard to their religious condition, 
the whole world was divided. We read in Acts xv. 3, that Paul and 
Barnabas, on their way from Antioch to Jerusalem, ‘passed through 
Phenice and Samaria, declaring ¢he conversion of the Gentiles; and they 
caused great joy unto all the brethren.’ The Greek word (émuotpodn) 
signifies a@ turning; and what kind of a turning is intended, is expressly 
declared in ver. 19: ‘Wherefore my sentence is, that we trouble not 
them, which from among the Gentiles ave turning (émuotpépovow, not 
ereotpewav) to God.’ All our English versions, from Tyndale to A. V., 
agree in the use of the word in this place; and there seems no objection 
to the retaining of it, if it be clearly understood that this conversion was 
the act of the Gentiles themselves, who, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit (which in this whole enquiry must never be lost sight of) and the 
preaching of the two Apostles, ‘ turned (énéorpewav) to God from idols, 
to serve the living and true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven’ 
(1 Thess. i. 9, 10). 

But (it may be said) although the noun itself is nowhere to be found 
with reference to the conversion of a sinner, yet the verb with which it is 
connected is often so employed; and one text in particular (Matt. xviii. 3) 
is sure to be brought forward in connexion with this subject: ‘ Except ye 
BE CONVERTED, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ As this text is clearly distinguishable from all 
others which will come under our consideration in this paper, it may be 
as well to dispose of it in the first instance. 

It is distinguishable, first, in the use of the general word orpadjre 
instead of the special term émorpéyyre; and, secondly, in the Limited 


1 Cf. note on Matt. xiii. 1g. Ed. 
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nature of the so-called conversion, which is here intended. The verbal 
distinction was recognized by our older translators; as Wycliffe, ‘but ye 
be turned’; Coverdale, Cranmer, and Geneva, ‘except ye turn’; the 
Rhemish (a2 Roman Catholic) version alone, following the Vulgate, and 
unfortunately followed by A. V., ‘except ye be converted.’ In deciding 
between the two renderings, ‘except ye ¢urn,’ and ‘except ye de turned, 
the Zasstve form of the original word might be urged in favour of the 
latter. But this would be a mistake. Though éorpadnv, according to 
the grammarians, is the second aorist fasszve, the usus loguendi, from 
which there is no appeal, has determined otherwise, and assigned to this 
passive form what is technically called a szddle force, the agent being 
himself the object of the action performed. We must therefore translate: 
‘Except ye ¢urm, and become as little children.’—But a still more 
important objection to the use of the word conversion in this place, is 
the fartzal nature of the change proposed, not from sin to holiness, but 
from the self-seeking and ambitious views which prompted the question, 
‘Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?’ to the opposite dis- 
positions. Theophylact explains this change from ¢udodo€ia to rameuvo- 
dpocvw as a going back to their former state of mind, when they were 
children: Sei ody otpapjva wadw éxeioe. Later expositors, who retain the 
word converted, explain it in a similar sense. Thus the good old non- 
conformist Doddridge: ‘Axceft ye be converted, and turned from these 
ambitious and carnal views, amd become, &c.’; and the evangelical 
Thomas Scott: ‘Though all the Apostles, except Judas, were at this 
time regenerate, and ‘‘converted” in the general sense of the word, yet 
they all needed a very great change in respect of their ambition and 
carnal emulation.’ 


1 E.g. Matt. vii. 6: ‘Lest they zurx 
again and rend you (arpadévres pi7)- 
Ewow).’ Luke vii. 9: ‘ He turned him 
about, and said (orpadels elrev).’ Joh. 
‘She turned herself back 
(eorpdgy eis Ta dmicw).’ Acts vil. 39: 
‘And in their hearts turned back again 
(éorpdgnoay) into Egypt.’ The usage 
of the Septuagint version of the O. T. 
is the same; as Job xli. 16 (Heb. 25): 
‘When he (Leviathan) turneth himself 
(crpadévros atrod), the four-footed wild 
beasts are afraid.’ 1 Kings (Sam.) xiv. 
47: ‘Whithersoever he turned himself 
(05 dv éorpddy), he vexed them.’ A 
notable example is Psal. cxiv. 3: ‘The 
sea saw it, and fled; Jordan was driven 
back (25%).’ So; vA Vins) buteExx.. 
cstpagn es Ta dmlow, turned back 


MXe 4s 


again; and that Jordan (personified) 
was himself the agent, appears not 
only from the parallel word ‘fled,’ but 
also from ver. 5: ‘What ailed thee, O 
thou sea, that thou fleddest? thou, 
Jordan, that thou turnedst back?’ The 
Hebrew 5) is also reflective, vertit se ; 
as in Prov. xxvi. 14: ‘As the door 
turneth (25h, oTpéperat) upon its 
hinges &c.’—An exception may be 
noted, when the verb is followed by 
els with a noun expressing that zzzo 
which any thing zs changed; as Exod. 
vii. 15: ‘The rod which was ¢arned to 
a serpent (riv orpageicay els dpw)’; 
and 1 Kings (Sam.) x. 6: ‘Thou shalt 
be turned into another man (crpadijoyn 
els dvdpa &or).’ 
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Returning to émorpéya, we observe that the cardinal text on which 
this enquiry turns is Isai. vi. 10: ‘Lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and convert (émotpé- 
oor), and be healed’ This is three times quoted in the N. T., Matt. 
xiii. 15, John xii. 4o (with éemorpapocr or orpapeot), and Acts xxvill. 27. 
In all three places A. V. substitutes ‘be converted’ for ‘convert,’ herein 
agreeing with the older English versions, except that in the first place 
Tyndale has ‘should turn, and Geneva ‘should return.’ Now with 
respect to the usage of the LxXx., we find that the Hebrew words 33”, 
to return, and awn, to cause to return, are both rendered by émorpéyat, 
which is, therefore, to be taken in the former case in an zxtransitive, and 
in the latter in a ¢ramsttive sense, as is also common in classical Greek. 
Occasionally both senses are found in the same sentence; as 2 Kings 
(Sam.) xvii. 3: ‘1 will dring back (émuotpéo) all the people unto thee, as 
a bride returns (émuorpéper) to her husband’; and Jerem. xxxviii. (xxxi.) 
18: "Emlortpewov pe, kai emiotpéyo. In the texts before us we are con- 
cerned only with the zztransitive sense, which is found in the following 
places, selected with a view to the variety, of renderings adopted by our 
Translators. Zach. i. 3: ‘Turn (émuotpéare) ye unto me, and I will 
turn unto you.’ Ezek. xviii. 32: ‘ Turn yourselves (émurtpéware), and live 
ye” Mal. ili. 7: ‘Return (émuotpéare) unto me, and I will return unto 
you.’ 1 Kings viii. 33: ‘When thy people Israel be smitten down before 
the enemy, because they have sinned against thee, and shall turn again 
(emurtpéwovor) to thee, and confess thy name, and pray.’—In all these 
places A. V. is in accordance with the Hebrew and Greek in representing 
the act as that of a free agent; not so in Jerem. xxxi. 18: ‘Turn thou me, 
and so shall I de turned.’ For this ‘being turned’ has the obvious effect 
of removing the act from the province of the Will, and making the latter 
clause identical with the former, from which it is plainly intended to be 
distinguished. When I pray to God, ‘Turn thou me,’ I make a clear 
acknowledgment of the necessity of divine influence, or (as it is expressed 
in Art. X.) of ‘the grace of God preventing me that I may have a good 
will’; and when I add, ‘and so shall I ¢wvm,’ I assert the freedom of my 
own will, against the unscriptural notion of the zvreszstible operation of 
divine grace. The same remark applies even more strongly to the A. V. 
of Matt. xiii. 15, ‘and should understand with their heart, and de con- 
verted, inasmuch as this expression, from its being employed in this and 
similar passages, has acquired a more technical and dogmatical sense 
than the other, and is therefore more liable to misconstruction. For all 
these reasons it seems desirable, that both in the original passage !, and 


1 In the original passage of Isaiah,  émuorpévar; and so Cranmer’s version 
our Translators (or rather Coverdale, of Acts iii. rg: ‘Repent and convert 
who preceded them) seem to have used (émuarpéare).’ But this usage is now 
the verb ‘to convert’ in an intransitive obsolete. 
sense, in close imitation of the Greek 
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in the N. T. citations of it, we should adopt one or other of the more 
familiar renderings, ‘and should ¢urn, return, or turn again.” Even so 
the honour due to ‘God our Saviour’ is fully reserved. Finds coronat 
opus. Aji that has preceded is only preparatory to the final consum- 
mation, ‘and I SHOULD HEAL them}, 


The few remaining texts in which this word is introduced may be 
conveniently taken in the order in which they occur in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Psal. xix. 7: ‘The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul. 
In the Hebrew this is a peculiar combination, which has nothing to do 
with the conversion of a sinner. A better translation, restoring the soul, 
has a place in the margin here, and in the text of Psal. xxiii. 3. The 
literal rendering, ‘making the soul to come again,’ may be seen in the 
margin of Lam. i. II. 

Psal. li. 13: ‘Sinners shall de converted (émiarpéyovow) unto thee.’ 
This case follows the determination of Isai. vi. 10. 

Isai. lx. 5: ‘The abundance of the sea shall de converted unto thee.’ 
Here both Hebrew and Greek (Di), weraBadet) are different from former 
examples. We may translate ‘shall be turned unto thee,’ in the sense of 
‘shall be transferred unto thee, comparing Lam. v. 2: ‘Our inheritance 
zs turned (1i}2) unto strangers.’ 

Luke xxi. 32: ‘And when thou art converted (émiorpéas) strengthen thy 
brethren.’ Here some Roman Catholic expositors (as Maldonatus, refuted 
by Casaubon in his E-vercitationes Anti-Baron. p. 640 [p. 520, ed. 1615]), 
to avoid the application to the chief of the Apostles of what might seem a 
derogatory term, would join émortpéWas ornpicop, return and strengthen, i.e. 
by acommon Hebraism, agazn strengthen, comparing Psal. lxxxiv. (Ixxxv.) 
This is a legitimate construction, but 
unnecessary in the present instance. The meaning is perfectly plain, 
‘when thou art come to thyself,’ guum ad sanam mentem redieris, 
dmoxataotas (says Euthymius Zigabenus) maw els trav mporny taku. 

There remains only James v. 19, 20: ‘If any of you do err (mAavn67) 
from the truth, and one convert (émiorpéy) him; let him know that he 
which converteth (émiotpéwas) a sinner from the error (aAdyms) of his way 
&c.’ Here we have an instance of the ¢vamsitzve use of émiorpéya 


6: od éemotpéas (awoes nuas. 


1 In John xii. 40 the substitution 
by the Evangelist of émiucrpapdou or 
otpap@ot for émicrpé~wour might seem 
to favour, in that passage at least, the 
version ‘be turned,’ or ‘ be converted.’ 
But what has been said of the mzddle 
force of orpadivac is equally true of 
émiotpapjvat, the use of which in the 
LXX. is in no respect distinguishable 


from the zztransitive use of émurrpéwat. 
Thus in Lam. y. 21 instead of kal 
émioTpéyouev we have kal émiotpapyod- 
“e0a; and in Zach, i. 3, and Mal. iii. 7, 
God says: émiorpéWare mpds mé, Kal 
éraTpapycowa: mpos vuas, Compare 
also Amos iv. 6 with verse 8 in the 
Hebrew and Greek. 
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(Heb. 7), to cause another to return, which is also found in Luke 


i. 16: ‘And many of the children of Israel shall he turn (émuorpéyer) to 
the Lord their God’; and in Acts xxvi. 18: ‘To turn (émorpéyat) them 
from darkness to light.’ Being here used in connexion with gozng astray, 
we are reminded of the figure of a lost sheep, which is to be brought back 
to the fold, either by (dd) the Great Shepherd himself, as the primary, or 
by (8:2) one of those employed by him, as the secondary or instrumental 
agent in his restoration. In the latter case (which is here intended) we 
may aptly compare Ezek. xxxiv. 4, where it is laid to the charge of the 
shepherds of Israel, rd mAavdpevov otk émeotpéware, ‘neither have ye 
brought again that which was lost. Although the use of the word 
‘to convert’ is not here liable to the same theological objection as 
before (since no one would think of attributing an irresistible power to 
mere human agency) we cannot help thinking that a more familiar term, 
as bringing back, would be more appropriate to the words mAdvm and 
m\avacGa; in which opinion we find ourselves anticipated by an expositor 
who cannot be supposed to have had any prejudice against the popular 
idea of conversion, Doddridge, who thus paraphrases the passage: ‘If 
any of you do wander from the truth, and one turn him back to it, let him 
know that he that ¢urneth back a sinner &c.’ 


On the whole, while protesting against that indiscriminate and 
fanatical use of the word, which is now so much in vogue, we would 
not be understood to deny that CONVERSION itself is a real fact, and 
the term, when rightly understood, both convenient and appropriate. 
We will not say, zzdispensable, because we find that in many cases, to 
which, in later phraseology, the word would be thought specially 
applicable, the writers of Scripture, if they do not avoid the use of it, 
have certainly employed other words in preference. Thus, we do not 
read that Zacchaeus was converted by the preaching of Christ, or the 
three thousand on the day of Pentecost by that of Peter, or ‘a great 
company of the priests’ by that of Stephen, or the gaoler by the stirring 
appeal of Paul, or Lydia by his more argumentative discourse. Even the 
conversion of Paul himself, though fulfilling every possible condition of a 
genuine conversion, is not described by that particular term in any one of 
the many places of Holy Writ in which it is alluded to. Yet in this and 
other instances, even up to the present day, of sudden and extraordinary 
changes in the state of mind of individuals in regard to religion, we 
certainly want a name to distinguish such cases from the experience of 
ordinary Christians; and we may therefore without impropriety, on a 
worthy occasion, allude to a conversion from infidelity, or a conversion — 
from sin. Again, to speak of the conversion of the heathen, or the 
conversion of the Jews, or of any body of men, whom it is sought to 
bring over from their former ignorance or error to the true faith, if it be 
‘done with charity,’ should give no offence. But when conversion is 
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insisted upon as universally necessary in order to a state of salvation— 
when preachers divide their hearers, being believers in a common 
Christianity, into the two classes of ‘converted’ and ‘unconverted ’— 
when the former class are led to cherish overweening ideas of their 
acceptance with God, and of their assurance of eternal salvation; and 
the latter are either driven to despair of their spiritual state, or else, 
without any real change of heart, to adopt the phraseology and exhibit 
the outward signs and badges of the ‘converted’;—a candid enquiry, how 
far such views of CONVERSION are consistent with a ‘discreet and learned’ 
ministration of the Word of God, can never be deemed superfluous or 
inopportunel. 


1 This note was printed in form of a pamphlet in October, 1876. See 
p- xv. Ed. 


“ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


¥XX. 241: AAN odSevds Adyov Torotpar, ovde Exw THY Woy yy pou Ttislav 
suauTd, ds Teheraoar Tov Spdpov pov .7.é.] A. V.: ‘But none of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish 
my course’ &c. 

The variations of the principal Mss. are as follows :— 

B, C, Nt: GAN oddevds Adyou Towodpar THY WuXnY Tysiav E“avTe. 

A, D, 8°: add? oddevds Adyov exo [+por D] ovde rovodpar THY yroxny 
(+60 D) ripiav euaurg (-rod D?). 

E, H, L, P agree with T. R., except that L, P omit pou after yuxnv. 

Of the Latin versions Lucifer Calaritanus (A.D. 354-367) has the 
shorter reading: Sed pro nthilo aestimo animam meam caram esse 
mihi; Cod. D the longer: Sed nihil horum cura est mihi, neque habeo 
ipsam animam caram mihi. The Vulgate (whose authority Dean Alford 
unaccountably claims for the absence of ovde yw) has: Sed nihil horum 
vereor®, nec facio animam meam pretiosiorem quam me; a free translation 
(it would appear) of the reading of A or D. 

The Syriac Peschito version is the shortest of all: Sed mihi nthili 
aestimatur anima mea (SOSO 1-2) lowes eas Q)). Still 
the translator may have had before him the whole reading of B, because 
the words ripiay euavrg add nothing to the sense contained in the 
preceding part of the clause. The Philoxenian Syriac agrees with T. R., 
somewhat more freely translated than is usual with this version : Lo v1 


];-0Q2S0, which may be thus Graecised: ddd’ ovdéva (not ovdevds, as 
White) Aoyor rovotpat, ovde AeAdytorai por Wux7 pov TL Titov. 

St Chrysostom, in his Commentary on the Acts (A.D. 401), quotes 
vv. 22-24 in exact accordance with T. R., from which, however, no 
certain conclusion can be drawn, since we do not possess a critical 
edition of this work, and Matthaei found no Ms. of it in the Moscow 
collection. Still there is no reason to doubt that his text agreed with 


1 Cf. p. 132f. The note here re- Latin translation of the LXx. version 
printed appeared in form of a pam- of Job (xxii. 4), as the equivalent for 
phlet in March, 1875. See p.xv. Ed. Adyov gov motodmevos édéyéer oe, he 

2 As St Jerome here translates \dyov gives: temens te arguet te. 
mowoduar (or éxw) by vereor, so in his 
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T. R. at least as far as relates to the clause, ovdé ¢yw «.7.€., since he 
twice repeats those words with a slight variation (ove éyo tipiay rip 
epavtov Wux7nv) in his explanation of the passage (Opp. T. IX. pp. 332 C, 
334 B). 

In support of the longer reading it may be argued a@ fréorz, that it 
suits the context better. In the preceding verse the speaker had 
mentioned deopa and Odivers, but not death. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that before expressing his contempt for life itself, he should have 
alluded to these minor evils ; just as in the next chapter (xxi. 13), upon 
Agabus foretelling his imprisonment at Jerusalem, he replies: 7 am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die &c. 

Modern critics, however, in deference to the authority of the older 
MSS., and to certain critical canons, which prescribe that preference 
should be given to the shorter and more difficult reading over the longer 
and easier one, have decided that the T. R. in this passage is to be 
replaced by that which is contained in those older Mss, 


I. In regard to the aficulty of this reading, that term seems hardly 
applicable to the present case. A dzfficult reading is one which presents 
something apparently incongruous in .the sense, or anomalous in the 
construction, which an ignorant or half-learned copyist would endeavour, 
by the use of such critical faculty as he possessed, to remove; but which 
a true critic is able, by probable explanation, and a comparison of similar 
cases, to defend against all such fancied improvements. In the reading 
before us, GAN’ ovdevds Aoyou motodpar THY Wuxnv Tysiav euavr@, it is the 
construction, and not the sense, which is in question; and this is not 
simply difficult, but zmpossible. There is really no way of getting over it; 
it baffles novices and experts alike. Let us see how it has fared with the 
latter. 


1. Dr Tischendorf, in his edition of the A. V. (Tauchnitz, 1869), has 
this curious note on the place: ‘S V [i.e. 8, B]: But on no account do I 
hold my life dear unto myself, that I might jinish my course” The error 
is excusable in a foreigner; but his English assistant ought to have 
informed him, that ‘ON no account’ and ‘OF no account’ bear a totally 
different meaning ; and that the Greek answering to his proposed version 
would be: GAN’ ovSapds rovodpar THY Woxny Tipiay epavTo. 


2, Dean Alford, in his Reviston of the A. V. (London, 1870), 
translates the shorter reading thus: But / count my life of no value unto 
myself, so that T finish &c.; a version which (as was remarked of the 
Peschito) is not more than is required to satisfy the Greek, adAN’ ovdevds 
Adyou Trovodpar THY apuxny, the words tyuiay éuav7@ being left untranslated. 
In the notes to his Greek Testament he says: ‘The best rendering in 
English would be, 7 hold my life of no account, nor precious to me,’ in 
which, if the tautology might be pardoned, the interpolation of the copula 
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before riyiav shows clearly that this reading cannot be construed as a 
single clause, but must be broken up into two ; and if by ovdé, why 
not by ovSé éyo? ~He also suggests, in explanation of the constructional 
difficulty, that ‘the clause in question is a combination of fwo con- 
structions, ovdevds Adyou mowotpar THY WuxnY euavTod, and ov rovwodpar THY 
oxy tiyiav éyavrs.’ Such combinations, no doubt, are to be found, a 
simple instance of which is Acts xi. 17: eyo dé ris juny duvaros Kodvoat 
rov 6e6v; which is an amalgamation of two forms in which the question 
might have been put: ris quqv iva kodvoauyue Tov Gedy, and mas Apny Suvaros 
k@Adoa tov bedv. But the present example is quite different. In it the 
original construction is not only begun, but concluded. After ddd’ ovdevos 
Adyou movodpar tiv Wuyxyv nothing more is required; and the other two 
words tyzéay euauté are a mere fannus assutus, spoiling the construction 
without adding anything to the sense. 


II. The shortness of a reading may arise from two causes. Either 
the reading with which it is compared may have been interpolated for 
reasons which generally appear on the face of it; or some words may 
have accidentally dropped out from the longer text, which usually 
happens from the similar endings of two words not far distant from each 
other, the eye of the copyist passing over the intermediate words. Such 
an accident commonly betrays itself by the want of coherence in the parts 
of the sentence thus improperly brought into contact; they do not jozz 
on together. This is just what we observe in the case before us. An 
accomplished critic, even if he knew of no other reading, would 
pronounce at once: Mendi aliquid hic latet, lacunam suspicor. He 
would probably detect the source of the error, the fusion of two members 
into one; of which he would be pretty sure that aX’ ovdevds Adyou 
movodpat belonged to the first, and rimiay euavr@ to the second ; leaving it 
doubtful to which of the two rj» yuxny should be assigned. Now let him 
be informed that the Mss. which he has been using are not the only 
authorities for settling the text, but that there are other ancient mss. 
which confirm his suspicion, and make the construction sartam tectam by 
the insertion of two words defore rHv Wuxnv ; and I think he would hardly 
entertain a doubt, that the accidental omission, if not of these identical 
words, at least of something similar to them, furnished the true solution 
of the difficulty. 

Assuming, then, the probable existence of a /acuna between mowwdpat 
and ry Wuxi}, we may proceed to enquire how it may most satisfactorily 
be supplied. 

No shorter or easier method can be proposed than that which is 
suggested by the reading of the other uncials ; a megative copula, and a 
verb, the latter in the same mood, tense, &c. as that in the former clause. 
Is €ym that verb? As far as the language is concerned, there can be no 
objection to it, Some critics have denied that éy@ fer se is ever used in 
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the sense of aestimo!; but all they seem to contend for is, that the idea 
of Possession is not to be excluded from such examples as ore os mpopnyrny 
avroy eixov—ei ody epeé EXELS KOLV@VOV-——Kal TOUS ToLOUTOUS evTimouS exeTe (Zales 
@octores possidete zta ut eos honoretis)?; which may be easily conceded 
so long as the use itself is not disputed. We have the very phrase ripuop 
€xew in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. X. 5: Of pev ody marpixtor tiioy adroy ém 
Tovras etxov: of & x roo Sjpou mdavrav 6) pdduota atrov dvOpdrav éuicovr. 
To which it may be added that if this use of Zyev should be held to be 
not of the purest Greek, it is not on that account less likely to have found 
a place, along with éye ye mapntnuévov, and other undoubted Latinisms, in 
the writings of St Luke. The real obstacle to our acquiescing in the 
reading of T. R. is, that if the words ovdé gy had once formed a part of 
the original text, there is no possibility of accounting for the subsequent 
omission of them. This is an insuperable objection, but it does not 
apply to other supplements in which the verb is of the mzddle voice, so 
forming a clear opoioréAevrov with movovpar. Of these there are at least 
four : Twoworvpat, oyiCopat, Tiepar, and nyodpa. 


1. If St Luke originally wrote, dAX ovdevds Adyov orvodpor, ovde 
Tovar Hy Wuyx7y Tyuiay euavT@, the cause of the /acuna in B, C, & is 
patent ; and we might then have accounted for the readings of the other 
uncials by supposing that the copyists, for the sake of variety, had 
substituted ¢y@ for movodpas in one or other of the two clauses. Still 
it must be confessed to be highly improbable that so correct a writer as 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles, in this, one of the most finished 
portions of his work, should have repeated the same word, when he had 
others equally suitable at his command. 


2. One of these is Aoyi¢ouzat, a word frequently used in similar phrases 
in the Greek Bible*. But if this had been the word, we might, perhaps, 
have expected (though not absolutely necessary) the insertion of #s before 
tipiay, or of etva: after it, agreeably to St Paul’s use, ovras juas oyiféobw 
avOpamos as wnnpéras Xpiorot—)oyiferbe éavrovs vexpods pev etvar TH 
dpapria*—and in other places. 


3. The use of ridewar in such phrases as péya rideoOa, map’ ovdev 
Tiber Oar, Sedtepov Tiber 9ai Te Twos &c. is well known; and with respect to 
this word it is worthy of observation that St Chrysostom in his Homilies 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews, in alluding to this very text, actually 
employs it in preference to ¢y. His words are (Opp. T. XII. p. 45 C): 
GRA Tatra pupa TS pnde THv Woyny Tisiay TWeuév@, KaTa TOY paKdpLoy 
Ilatdov. But since we have seen reason to believe that St Chrysostom 


1 E.g. C. F. A. Fritzsche in his h.e. uw? set mihi cara. 


Commentary on St Matthew, p. 487, 2 Matt. xiv. 5, Philem. 17, Phil. 
where he quotes our text without any ii. 29. 
suspicion of its genuineness, explaining 8 E.g. Deut. ii. 11, Nehem. xiii. 13. 


it, wec vitam meam possideo mzhi caram, 4 1 Cor. iv._% Rom, v1. rr, 
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read the words alluded to exactly as they stand in T. R., all that can 
be certainly concluded from this passage is, that if St Luke had written 
odde Tidepar Thy Wuxnv TYsiav evavt@, he could not have expressed himself 
with greater propriety. 

4. There remains yet one more word, which besides being equally 
appropriate with any of the others, better fulfils the condition of rhyming 
(so to speak) with rovdpar; that is, 7yodpa. This is quite in the style of 
St Paul, e.g. ddAjdrous nyovpevor Umepexovtas éavTa@v—Stt mioTOY pe NynTATO 
—rovs iSiovs Seamdras maons Tipfis akiovs Hyeicb@oav—ro aipa ths diaOnKns 
kowov nynodpevos!. Turning to profane authors, and confining ourselves 
to examples of ripuov nyciobai r1, we have ro év rais Wuyxais KkadXos 
TYLOTEpov HynoucOa TOU ev TO TopaTi—éoray...uynTe TalTa HyHTar Tiwia Kal 
oixeia®. Lastly, we find the entire phrase ripiav ryeicOa tTHy Woxny in 
Dion. Hal. Antig. Rom. V. 30 (quoted by Wetstein): «i @idovs avti 
ToAEpiov, én, Toinoato Tors avdpas, Tismtwrepay Tynoapevos THY GavTOD YuyxTVy 
ths KaboSov tay avy Tapkuvios duyddov. We may add St Chrysostom 
ad loc. : Ovk etmev drt GhyGpev (fort. dry pév), dvaykn Se hépew* GAN ovde 
NYODMAL...+..-..@0eL EAeyey* ov Pie avtHyv mpo’ Tavtns* mpoTysorepov [fort. ov 
PAS avrnv’ mpd TavTns mpoTyrorepov] nyodpar TO TeA€oar Tov Spopov, TO 
diapaprvpacda*. It is unnecessary to point out how easily the words ovde 
7yovupat May have dropped out in transcribing, especially if (as is very 
probable) they occupied a whole line in the MS. The following is a copy 
of the Sinaitic Ms. on this place, substituting Aoyov for Adyov, and 
inserting the line supposed to have been omitted :— 

..- AAAOYAENOC 

AOTONTTOIOYMAI 

OYAEHTOYMAI 

THNYYXHNTIMI 

ANEMAYTOQOCTE 
The third line having been passed over, it became necessary to rectify 
the construction by changing Aéyor into Adyov, whence we get the reading 
of B, C,&. The T. R. (which is at ieast as old as St Chrysostom) arose 
from a fairly successful attempt to supply the obvious deficiency of the 
mutilated reading by the insertion of otdé éyw before ray Wuxjv. And, 
lastly, the reading of A, D would be derived from the last by changing 
the places of movodpa and éyew; the author of this change being less 
familiar with the use of ¢yew for aestimare than in the common com- 
bination, Adyov éyew. 


* Phil. ii. 3, 1 Tim. i. 12, vi. 1, passages may bé compared. Herod. 
Heb. x. 29. IV. 65: fevwv dé of €Xdvtwy ray av 
? Platonis Opp. (Conv.) p. 210 B, ébyov movénrat. Anton. Liberalis xxx: 
(Pol.) 5388. [Cf. Herod. Iv. 2: kal 4 6€ radv pev (Mvnorhpwv) Adyov érovetro 
TO pev avdTov émioTdpevov amaptcavtes  Bpaxtv. Paus. Mess. XVI. to: "Apioro- 
nyebvrar elvar TYymrepor. | Mévous 6é darelpyovtos...c vdéva émowobyTo 
° For Néyov movodwar the following  éyor.] 
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adyamdv {=caress) 34 

ayava éxew, rapéxew 195 

dywvla 77 

aywrdy (in LXx.) 78 

dywvifouae (with an infinitive) 66 

dduvareiy (ru mapd Tw) 46 

abereiv 59, (=disappoint) 30 

aiytadds 146 
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airlay pépew 140 
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avTiauBdverbar 210 

dvrihéyew 106 

dvtThev (tdwp) 84 f. 

dvwbev 86 

dvetdrw (4) av. Kdvn) 66 

(ov«) détos mpos... 157 

dmedmifev 59 

dméxer (=sufficit) 39 

dméxew 5f. 

dmoBddNew (=amittere) 231 f. 

dmoBnoerat (dméBn) eis... 74 

dméBrnros (ovdev az.) 208 

diro0d0x} 203 

dmrokxptmrew (Thy yhv) 134 

daropta (with gen. of cause) 74 

amoppavigecbar 199 f. 

dmocrGcba. dé Twos 134 

dmoaTepel 33 

dmoouwvdywyos (of Christian excommu- 
nication) 96 

dmogopriferOar 134 


_ &pas (colloquial) 172 


apmayyos 193 — 

dorarety 170 

dovppwvos mpos... 150 
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driudgew 236 
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216f. - 
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Bdpos (év Bdper elvar) 199 
Backalvew 189 

Baordgew (=steal) 97 f. 
BeB\FoGa (of sick persons) 7, 70 
Buwrikds 171 

Pr™upa (=Spacts) 241 

Brérew kare... (of places) 144 
BpaBevew 196 Ff. 


ydmos, ydmor 16 


yiver Bau 
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to...) 135 


Kata Tov Témov 62 
yéeyoveyv=eyévero (in Matt.) rf. 
éyéverd Te adr@ and éyéverd Te 
avrés 115 
yevéo@ar (=to be born) 95 
yevérOar dvdpt (of marriage) 156 
ywedoKxerat (impersonal) 37 f. 
ywoodbKomov 97 
yoyyvouds 92 
ypdupara (=elementary learning) 92 


Saudgew 237 f. 

deoidaluwy 125 f. 

Oexrés 184 

deométns (=owner) 215 

bid (uapripwr) 215, (Tpidv UEpBv) 20, 
(émearoAh did Tivos) 202 

duaBdrrev 69 f 

Oudyvwous 140 

SiadeEamevor (=x Siadoy7fjs) 116 

diabhkn 2209 f. 
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diaxovew (forensic use) 138 
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between) 119 


dtaxplvew 


diavderv (roby) 134 f. 
SiamraparpiBal 211 
Siacelew 56 

Ovarayy 116 
OvarplBew 121 
drépxerOar 88 

dixn, % (‘Justice’) 148 
Ovorrerys 130f. 
Oixooracla 166 
Oiwxe 158 f. 

(0d) doxyudgew 151 
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éav ofy (=rl oby édy...) 92 

édadlvew 74 

ec de (in MSS.) for ide 152, 237 

ei dUvaivro (parenthetical) 146 f. 

elva év dywvla 77 

elvar é€v rots twos 50 ff. 

els and & 5 

els (dré\avow) 213, (Kavx@vos) 53, 
(waxpav) 112, (rédos) 71 

els Tay Swdexa (6 ets) 38 

éx Tov (=TWwes éx Tv...) 84, 87, 96 

€xBodnv trovetoOar 144 f. 

éxdoros 111 f. 

éx00xy (=expectatio) 231 

éxeloe (=€xel) 134 

éxdelrovtos Tod nALov 79 

EKTpwULA 179 

éNawv or édXar@y (Td Spos) 73 

“EdAnviotl ywaoKxew 135 

euBarevew 197 f. 

éupoBos ylyverbar 139 

év ywvia (proverbial) 141 

évy T@ péow 10 

évéxew 28f., 64 

(ob) &e (=(ovK) eorw) 171 

évoxos eis... 4f. 

evTagiacpuis 98 

évrés 71 

évtvyxdvew Til 140 

éfaurely, -eloOa 76 

éfévevtey 88 

eomodoyelv 75 

éfovdevely 72 

émel (=alioquin) 162 

émevoaywyn 227 

émevoépxerOa 75 

él with accus. (of ruling) 111, (=guod 
attinel ad) 19 

émiBarav (&xdare) 41 ff. 

emvyvovtes (=re cognita) 117 f. 

émtdiopOGv 219 

émuedelas TuxXely 143 

émumlrrew (of crowds =to press upon) 25 

ETITAHTTEW 209 

émurxevagerbar 135 

érlaracis 185 f. 

émiorival Tue 447 

émloToAH Sid TWos 202 

emotpépar 8, 246 ff. 
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émigvoracis 185 f. 

émiridec Oar 149 

épwrav and aire torf. | 

€orpwuévos (of rooms) 39 

éTepodidackahely 203 

€rouua eorw 67 

evdoxety év..., -la 48f. 

edmeTadoTos 213 

evmpoadexTos 184 

evploxey 13f. 

evppaiverOar 69 f. 

éepjmepos 236 

exer (rpduos twa) 44 f. 

éxew (=dvvacOa) 14, (of fishing) 109, 
(=aestimare) 254 f. 

éws (érdv) 49 Ff. 

&ws mpéds... 83 


&nuwOFvar 61 
fv éaur@ 164 


mrkta 6f. 

Hmixa (=spero) gt 
TuOavyns 61 

rrnua 160 f., 171 f. 


Oedryns and Oedrns 151 

Oeparevew (and lacGat) 60, -ecOar (of 
gods) 127 

Optap,Bevew 181 


lécOar (and Oeparevev) 60 

idéa 22 

iia, Ta 16. (=(his) own home) 84 
iepoupyetv 165 

lodripmos, -la 240 

ioropetvy 188 


xaOalpew (of arboriculture) 103 

Kabaipely (=imminuere) 129 f. 

xaQerew (of bodies of the dead) 44 

xabléew (of appointing judges) 171 

kat (copula between a finite verb and 
a participle) 72 

kaha &pya (in the Pastoral Epistles) 
224 

kanas (=év kadg, in a good place) 236 

kard. (xk. Sdvauw) 184, (k. Kepadfjs 
&xwv) 42, (ol kara rhv ’Actay rémor) 
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143, (k. Twa €Oelv) 62, (kK. Tbmrov 
yevérbar) 62 

KaraBpaBevew 196 f. 

Karayonrevew 189 

KaTakeltoOa 25 

Karakémrew éautéyv 27 

Katahanely 238 

kaTadhauBdvew 84, 158 f., 200 f. 

kardvuits 159 f. 

KaratovetoOac 114 f. 

karaprig¢ey 167 

katacelew (THv xeEipa) 130, (rH xeupl) 
120 

KATQOTACLS, KATAOTHMA, -TLKOS 220 

KaTaoXegls 114, 116 

KaTeyvwamévos (=reprehensibilis) 188 f. 

Karnpea 238 

kecpla 96 

keveuBatrevew 198 

Kepdalvew 145 

Kepdraoy 227 f. 

Kepadatoby 35 f. 
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Kiely 17 

KowwviKos 213 f. 

KoANaobal rue 118 

Koma 7 

KoouKds 228 

Kparely THs mpolécews 144 

kplvew (=aliguid secum statuere) 167 

Kpiows Bracdnulas 244 

kpovew (riv Odpayv) 120 

krao0a (of buying) 111 

xkT@pac and Kéxrnuar 72 


Aayxavew (=to cast lots) 106 

hap Baverw (=to get gain) 184 f. 
Aapmpes (of feasting) 7o 

AavOaveérw (uh r. ToOTO buds) 242 
helrecOar ev Tie mpdypate 235 

Noylos 129 

hoyor éréxew Twos 193 f. 

(ovdevds) Ad-yov movetoOar 133 f., 252 ff. 


MaKkapiouos 154 

paxpoOupety 72 

pavOavew (with adjectives) 210 
papavabda 180 

paxapa 76 f. 
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peyadrn (évrod}) 16 

MeeTav 209 

pedAnow (=I will be ready) 240 
HéAXov, els 7d 65 

pévew rh twa (of future events) 132 
pepls (convivial use) 64 

pera Tpets Nuépas 55 n. 
peracxnuatigew 169 f. 
peraTlbecOa i88 

pnmore éotat 38 

poppy and oxjua 162 

bwpé 3 ff. 


vevew (=nutu tactte signiicare) 100 
VEWKOpOS 130 

vixay (of victory in lawsuits) 171 f. 
voew I51 

vice 108 


Oddy movety (=68. moreic ba) 25 

olda (=I remember) 187 

oixknwa (=decuwrnpiov) 120 

olkodoun 192 

olkoupds and oikoupyos 220 ff. 

of “wy exovres 175 

olvov ribévar 85 

(uh) dxvnoys (in requests) 118 

dros dvOpwiros 93 

dpéyerOar 204 

oplgew (=to resolve) 119 ~ 

Opp 122 

doa, TA do. AaBid 121 

éouy (in connexion with triumph) 18x f. 
éray with indic. 35, with aor. subj. 94 

drt (=7L;) 33, (=dHrov Sr) 212, 243 
ovros (deictic use) 133, (=vulgaris) 229 
otrws 87 f. 

ovx olov 158 


mapa (3. Sivamw) 184, (of mr. Twos=oi 
olketor) 25 f. 

mapaBadrew (=trazicere) 131 

maparyevérOar 73 

mapadéxerOat 136 

mapadidovat (Thy Puxnv) 124, (Td cua) 
176 f. 

TapatretcBat 43, 234 

TapaKxrnTos 102 f. 

mapaxovew 28 
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mapaxumrew 80f., 235 f. 

maparéyecOar 143 f. 

mapadoylferbat 235 

TapamTu.a 160 

mapatrnpnoavtes (absolute positum) 74 

maparuyxavew (ol maparvyxavovres) 125 

mapauTixa 183 

mapapépev (7rd moTypiov) 39 

mapeue 65 

mapeois 153 f. 

rapbevia (xhpa...drd This rap. adT%s) 50 

mapozivew, -vopds (2 bonam partem) 
230 f. 

mapovola 65 n. 

mas (=all manner of) 57 

matpls 10 

mwelOew 141 ff. 

mwe.Ods 167 

wetpay NaBe 232 f. 

medarns (=clens) 166 

mepl (after its noun) 131 

mepiayew (yuvatka) 173 f. 

mepl auaptlas 157 

tmepiBeBAnuévos 40 

meptehety (nautical use) 149 f. 

mwepimimrew tiwl 61 

TWepiToteta Par 133 

mlumpacbat 149 

(0) recrevwv (absolute use of St John) 87 

wAnyas émiBeivar 61 

mbdev (dyopdoomey;) gt 

modenos (=battle) 67 f., 178 

(6) wodds 6xXos (=the common people) 
ay 

TopeverOar (=adiscedere e vita) 66 
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mopkela 123 f. 

mpacial 30 

mpoBiBagew Ir 

Tpoypadew 189 

mpoéxecOar 152 f. 

mpotcracOa (=to practise in business) 
223k: 

TpoauBaverOar 190 

mpovorav movetcbar 164 

Tporerys (undey mp. mparrew) 131 

TpocavaBatvey 66 f. 

mpocdetobat 127 f. 

mpoodexTés 184 
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mpocépxecOal Twi (=to consent to) 211 
TpocdayBdvecOal Twa 225 
mpocogpelhe 225 

Tpoctarns (=patronus) and -ris 166 
mpotetve (Twa imaow) 136 f. 

mp&ros (of geographical situation) 124 
muyuy 30 

mas yap...; 117 


pamlfev, -cua 40, 105 
pamlopwace Badrev, NaBely 40 
pumrety idria 136 


cetpds (atpds, orppos) 241 
owdev 40 

giros, otra, oirla 114 

oxivos (of the body) 183 
oKodoy 187 

oxvOpwrds, -agew 82 
covdapiov 97 

oTabjvat, ornvar 81 

oréyew 177 f. 

oréupara (in sacrifices) 122 
oTnkw (with dative) 190 
oTnoa (=fvyocrarjoat). 19 f. 
orparevouevos and orpatiudrys 56 
oTpapjvat 247 

otpépew and dmoorpépev 21 
ovykoulfew 116 f. 

ovykpivew 168 

ouxopayteivy 56 f. 

suAaywyeivy (=rob) 195 
ov\AapBaverOa (=help) 57 
oupBarrew tit (els wbdeuov) 67, 125 
oupmepipépetOar 163 
oupputos 155 f. 

owayayév (=ééapyuplcas) 68 
ouvarlfec@ar t10 f. 
owamdyecba 163 

cuverdévar (ovdév éavT@) 168 
ouvedavvery els... 115 
ouvépxeOat Tie 40 
TUVETTNKEVAL 242 

ouvéxecOar 128 

cuvdeiy 120 f. 
ovoxnuarlferbar 162 

oxnua and popdy 162 
oxlferOar (of multitudes) 121 
owpever Gur 217 
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TH Tapd Twos 27 

Te...Kal 85 f. 

téhos éxe (of prophecies) 76 
Terapratos (of dead bodies) 96 
THravy@s 33 

rl €orae Tw...; (what reward...?) 15 
Tl oldas el... 172 f. 

tls rt (apn), 43 f. 

TO Kar’ éué mpdOupoy 151 
ToAMay (=bTroméve) 155 
Tounoas elondOe 44 

Tpaméfas Suakovety 113 

(wera) Tpels huépas 13 

TH Tplry Huépa 11 ff. 

Tpoxos (yevécews) 237 


byhs dd... 88 

bmép (=instead of) 225, (Ur. d¥vapuv) 184 
broBdddNev (=suborn) 113 

vmrodvoal Twa 24 

broorédNecOar (ovdév) 132 

vrorlOecOar 208 f. 

drwmiafev 71, 174 

voods 107f. 

Uoowmos 106 ff. 


gperovns 217 f. 

péperPar 230 

pépwv (colloquial) 172 
pravOpwria 147 f. 
prrovekia 75 f. 
prrorimetcbar 165 

poBos, 6 p. Tod Kuplov 183 
ppoupety 186 f. 


xapw exew 234 

xapis TH Oe@ 156 

(év) xeepl=Oud 115 

xoikds 179 f. 

xpela 192 

xpnororns 161, (and giravOpwria) 222 f. 
xwpely 14, 94, 184 

xwpls (=dvev) 103 


ddvas New 112 

@s (with nouns) 127, (=€ws) 191 
ws 67 202 

as éml... 125 

adpedeivy (=prevail) 21 
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